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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


I 


We are obliged by the kind intentions 
of the Rev. R. Warp. But it is not every 
good Book that will pay the expence of 
re- printing. 

The Drawing of the Sculpture of the 
Wise Men’s Offering is received, and shall 
be used at some convenient opportunity. 

IM. remarks that ‘‘ the whimsical sign 
of the Goose and Gridiron, mentioned in 
p. 209, is thought to originate from the 
Armorial bearings of the worshipful Com- 
pany of Musicians, a part of which is a 
Swan, and the crest a Lyre; either from 
ignorance of the proper names of the 
bearings, or as a burlesque on them.” 

G. H. W. informs us that the title of 
Tecies (page 273), conferred on Arch- 
bishop Beresford, was a revival of an an- 
tient honour enjoyed by his maternal an- 
cestors the de la Poers, Viscounts Decies, 
and Earls of Tyrone.” 

A. B. C. in speaking of the portable 
relics of Antiquity excavated at Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii, says, there must be 
many which are only duplicates of pre- 
ceding articles, and can be of no service 
in the Museum of Portici.—He then asks 
whether there would be any impropriety, 
considering the amicable connexion which 
bas long subsisted between the courts of 
Naples and England, in the Society of 
Antiquaries and the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum addressing H. R. H. the 
Prince Regent, begging his Royal influ- 
ence with the King in question, for trans- 
mission of such articles as may be agree- 
able to his Neapolitan Majesty, .to the 
graod National Repository in question. 

G. H. W. observes, “in p. 368, you 
state the marriage of Sir Edward Stanley 
Smith, Bart. of Nearenham ;—query whe- 
ther any such Baronet exists? He cer- 
tainly is not recorded in Debrett’s Ba- 
ronetage.” 

A Constant Reaper would be glad to 
learn, through any of our Heraldic or An- 
tiquarian Correspondents, what branch of 
the Knevett family married Frances Sian- 
dish, daughter of Richard Standish. and 
Elizabeth Leigh of Duxbury Hall, Lanc. 
and what became of the male issue by 
the said marriage ; particulars of which, 
their residence, where their issue was 
born, and where this Frances and her hus- 
band were interred; Arms—Or, a bend 
within a bordureengrailed Sable Also, who 
was Court or Courtney Knevett or Kny- 
vett, and from whom descended ? 

Antiquus wishes to be informed when 
and where Captain John Lambe died, who 
retired from the sixth Regiment of Foot in 
May 1782, and who had connexions and 
property at Alnwick ; and also to learn any 
other particulars respecting him. 


C. says, “the Table of Precedence 
states that the elder sons of Viscounts 
and Barons take place of Privy Coun- 
sellors. Why, then, are the said elder 
sons, when made Privy Counsellors, 
styled Ricur Hon.? as in their case the 


* style of ‘ Hon.’ implies higher rank.” 


P, P. asks what is become of those 
chef-d'ceuvres of Sculpture, the two ini- 
mitable figures of the Melancholy and of 
the Raving Mad Man, that were placed 
formerly over the gateway of the late 
Bedlam in Moorfields; and how comes it 
that they do not occupy a similar or suit- 
able situation in the new Building erected 
in St. George’s Fields? [They have been 
properly removed to the new Building in 
St. George’s Fields. See spirited etch- 
ings of them in vol. LXXXVI. i, 305. 
See them also noticed in vol. LXXV. 795. 
LXXVI. 423. LXXXIII. i, 37.—Eprt.] 
P. P, also remarks; ‘* Blackwell Hall and 
Leathersellers’ Hall being now in the act 
of demolition, it is conceived that a draw- 
ing and description of each from their ori- 
gin, would be interesting to the numerous 
readers of the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
the latier, which was lately destroyed by 
fire, was built by Inigo Jones, and had a 
much-admired carved staircase, and some 
antient painted glass.” 

J. H. states, that the “ Critical Observa- 
tions on the Buildings and Improvements 
of London,” has been ascribed to Mr. 
Horace Walpole; but that it was sup- 
pused to have been written by Mr. Stewart, 
a young gentleman who, in 1771, was 
going to India in the Company’s Service ; 
and wishes to know the real author. 

E. will be obliged to any of our Corre- 
spondents conversant with the effects of 
artificial light upon the eyes, to state 
what species is deemed the least preju- 
ficial for the purposes of reading and 
writing. By some a lamp is found too 
powerful, and even when shaded it is un- 
derstood to be hurtful, the light being 
thrown immediately and too strongly upon 
the paper. There may be much in the 
proper position of the lamp or candle; 
and other hints, which have been found 
eligible in practice, may doubtless be sug- 
gested, for the benefit of our Readers. 

In our Surprement, which will be pub- 
lished on the First of February, will be 
inserted several interesting Communica- 
tions ; particularly, Descriptions and Em- 
bellishments of the Interior View of the 
Porch of St. Sepulchre’s Church, London ; 
of the venerable Bede’s Chair; antient 
Tiles, Ring, &c. Also, Remarks on the In- 
ver Temple Hall ; St. Martin’s Church, Ox- 
ford ; Architecture of the New Churches ; 
Monument to Locke, fc. &c. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 





Mr. URsan, Dec. 14. 
HE following Extract of a Letter 
from Lieut. Collett, of the Mili- 

tary Establishment of the East India 
Company in the Presidency of Ben- 
gal, to his Sister in this country, ex- 
hibits evidence of unshaken courage 
and intellectual readiness scarcely to 
be equalled.—This extraordinary con- 
flict of Lieut. Collett’s with the tiger 
has not escaped the notice of the 
Marquis of Hastings; and as this gal- 
lant young Officer has been couipelled 
by his wounds, to retire from service 
in the field, he has been appointed to 
a post less liable to exertion, and 
which may lead to better competency 
of provision. ‘ .P. 
Exrracr. 

“In the begioniog of May 1815, 
our army, from the hot. winds and 
bad weather, became so sickly, that 
we were ordered into quarters. On 
the 6th of May, we passed through a 
forest, and encamped on its skirts, 
pear a small village; the head man 
of which entreated us to destroy a 
large Tiger which had killed seven 
of his men, was in the habit of daily 
stealing his cattle, and had that morp- 
ing wounded his son. Another offi- 
cer and myself agreed to aliempt the 
destruction of this monster; we im- 
mediately ordered seven elephants, 
and went in quest of the animal, 
which we found sleeping under a 
bush. The noise of the elephants 
awoke him, when he made a furious 
charge on us, and my elephant re- 
ceived him on her shoulder; the 
other six turned about and ran off, 
notwithstanding the exertions of their 
riders, and left me in the above situ- 
ation. I had seen many tigers, and 


been at the killing of them, but never 
so large a one as this. The elephant 
shook him off. I then fired two balls, 
whenthetigerfell; but again recovering 





himself, he made a spring at me. I es- 
caped him, and he seized the elephant 
by her hind leg; then receiving a kick 
from her, and another ball from me, 
he let go his hold, and fell a second 
time. Thinking he was by this time 
disabled, I very unfortunately dis- 
mounted, intending to put an end to 
his existence with my pistols; when 
the monster, who was only couching 
to take another spring, made it at 
that moment, and caught me in his 
mouth; but it pleased God to give 
me strength and presence of mind. 
1 immediately fired into his body, 
and finding that had little effect, used 
all my force, and happily disengaged 
my arm; and then directing my other 
pistol to his heart, I at length suc- 
ceeded indestroying him, after receiv- 
ing twenty-five very severe wounds.” 
RN 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 15. 
HE following is a curious old 
Prophecy concerning the Death 
of Richard the Third, extracted from 
a 4to Pamphlet, entitled “ Seven se- 
veral strange Prophecies, London, 
1643 :” T.D. F. 
** In the reign of King Richard III. 
his Majesty with his army, lay at 
Leicester the night before the Battle 
at Bosworth Field was fought. It hap- 
pened iv the morning, as the King 
rode through the South gate, a poor 
old blind man (by profession a wheel- 
wright) sat begging, aud hearing of 
his approach, said, that if the moon 
changed twice that day, having by 
her ordinary course changed in the 
morning, King Richard should lose 
his crown, and be slain; and riding 
over the bridge, his left foot struck 
against a stump of wood, which the 
old man hearing, said, Even so shall 
his head, at his return back, bit on 
the same place; which so came to 
pass: and a nobleman, that carried 
the 
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the moon in his colours, revolted 
from King Richard, whereby he lost 
that day, his life, crown, and king- 
dom, which verified the presages of 
the poor old blind man.” 

———— 

Mr. Urnswan, Temple, Dec. 8. 

| HOPE the present Parliament 

will bestow a further sum for the 
Emigration of the surplus Population 
of this Country; and not confine it 
to a part of the Cape of Good Hope, 
but encourage Emigration to several 
parts of that valuable Colony, parti- 
cularly the Orange River, and to the 
Canadas, New South Wales, and even 
to our possessions in other parts of 
Africa; industrious pérsons will do 
well in any of those countries. 

1 should waste the time of your 
loyal Readers by proving the value 
of the Laws of England ;‘not only 
are they valuable in themselves, but 
they promote the best interests of 
Religion and Morality wheresoever 
they are established ; it is, therefore, 
matter of great regret that the Cape 
is at this day governed by the Dutch 
Law, or the old Civil Law, formerly 
in use (with all its faults) in Holland, 
till it was superseded by the Code 
Napoleon, and the Code of the Ne- 
therlands. The knowledge of the 
Dutch Law has latterly gone ver 
much back. Students get a Dute 
education, and a few years study of 
the Code Napolecn at a Dutch Uni- 
versity (by which they are not likely 
to obtain English feelings) to fit them 
for Cape practice; it would be well 
if the matter ended here; but I am 
informed that the Dutch Criminal 
Law, as practised at the Cape, is very 
faulty, and not at all agreeable to 
our English notions of justice. 

There may be some difficulty in at 
once making an entire change of the 
Law in Civil cases, in the Cape, to 
the English Law—but little difficulty 
would arise in changing the Criminal 
Law, and giving to the Settlers the 
rights and liberties enjoyed by their 
fellow-subjects in England. 

Several other important British Co- 
lonies are governed by the old French, 
Spanish, and Dutch Laws. eee 

em 

Mr. Unaan, noe - ae 1, 

OUR Readers being well ap- 
prized of the circumscribed ex- 
tent aod increasing popalation of the 


country, and “ that thousands of rich 
are obliged to maintain millions of 
poor,” as an eminent writer observes; 
and when such consequences must 
produce evils of such magnitude as to 
destroy the manly independent feel- 
ing in the haman mind; which the 
dependence on the benevolence of 
others must ever produce,—we may 
surely set aside the opinion of Soame 
Jennings, and not admit “ that the 
East and West Indies would be two 
great wings to fly away with Britain,” 
because the alternative must be with 
a redundant population-colonization. 

The pressure of inhabitants to all 
our great towns is continual; and 
whether it is because the profits of 
agriculture are not found compatible 
to employ more in it,—or it is the 
fond expectation “that ships, colo- 
nies, and commerce,” continue an in- 
exhaustible source of employment, 
I will not pretend to say; it is, how- 
ever,,a fact, and a distressing one, 
that daily occurrences prove the ne- 
cessity of ameliorating the condition 
of many—very many, who find the 
want of support, by the laudable 
means of industry. 

Such an influx as is here stated, 
serve to increase pauperism and dis- 
tress; and whilst our Northern neigh- 
bours are without Poor’s Rates, we 
who are situated South of the Tweed, 
are not only loaded with them, but 
in almost every direction we may 
walk, our feelings are wounded with 
squalid appearances, and extreme dis- 
tress. To encourage pauperism by 
benevolence, seems but to increase 
the evil;—it becomes the duty as 
well as the inclination of every re- 
flecting man, to obviate such’ evils, 
by pointing out benefits by way of 
prevention. Nothing seems socapable 
of removing such evils as Coloniza- 
tion ;—a Colonization that should be 
favourable to our agricultural pur- 
suits, as well as commercial. It seems 
to be the genius of the Russian Go- 
veroment, to give a free scope to this 
idea of Colonization; and whether 
they are travelling over the various 
States of Europe or in these Islands, 
the most atteutive observations are 
made to further the amelioration of 
the subjects of that vast empire, to 
increase its settlements, and to en- 
large its manufactures and its com- 
merce. In our time the coast of the 
Black Sea, and the intervening eoun- 

try 














try between it and the Caspian, was 
a desert; and when Hanway’s “ Tra- 
vels from the Russian Capital to the 
Persian Empire” was written, we 
have nothiog said about its popula- 
tion, circulation, or trade; yet in 
these our limes, it is truly astonishing 
, to hear of vast improvements made 
in these; aad the considerable trade 
carried on iu the Black Sea, even last 
year, to the amount of 1600 vessels, 
and all corn loaded. If the Grand 
Duke Nicholas, after traversing this 
country, is seen at Odessa, paying 
the most minute attention to the cir- 
cumstances attending the place, is he 
not guided by the purest patriotism, 
whilst he colonizes without trenching 
on his neighbours, and increases his 
commerce without prejudice to other 
nations? Here then is an example 
not unworthy our imitation, and a 
pursuit that, if followed up with the 
same attention, will produce iocal- 
culable bevefits. Russia is of herself 
an immense continent; she can en- 
large, improve, increase her benefits, 
without trenchipg on others, without 
giving rise to jealousy, suspicion, and 
enmity. 

As Islanders, we are cramped at 
home, circumscribed by the ocean,— 
a glorious circumstance for us that it 
is so,—for we are free, and the wooden 
walls of old England, and a happy 
Constitution, will, I trust, ever keep 
us so. Let us see then, for the good 
of us all, if something may not be 
said that shall leave us as irreproach- 
able in promoting no jealousies, do- 
ing no injuries, and provoking no 
suspicions amongst our neighbours. 

At the Peace of 1762, Government 
considered Colonization in the Flo- 
ridas as desirable, and granted lands 
to those officers who were at the 
taking of Louisbourg, &c. as an en- 
couragement of a twofold nature. 
It appears now, that Florida (very 
well koown to the writer) is become 
a bone of contention between two 

owers who cannot possess any esteem 
‘or each other. To us it is now, per- 
haps, of no consequence, except as 
the harbour of Pensacola may be a 
kind of rendezvous for enemy’s ship- 
ping in war, but as a settlement it 
cannot be of advantage to Great 
Britain. 

If your Readers will refer to a ma 
of Anson’s Voyage round the World, 
aud compare it with a modern map 
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of the Southern hemisphere, will 
be struck with the me ay Fa 
veries made since by our indefati- 
gable countrymen; the pleasure 
arising from this sensation will be in- 
stantly damped when he reads the 
words Botany Bay, and calculates on 
the number of human beings who 
have left home in disgrace, and peo- 
pied a vast country with criminals, 
—but again reverting to the state of 
society in our crowded towns, and 
particularly in the capital, the wish 
of a patriot heart is to remove the 
temptations, and remedy the evils.— 
Thin your population by Coloniza- 
tion; nothing else can be done: and 
in order that so much good may he 
accomplished, and a guarded settle- 
ment formed for future contingencies, 
—the Cape of Good Hope presses on 
the mind as the fittest spot ; for it is, 
if | may be allowed the expression, the 
halfway house to lndia,—to India from 
Ispuhan is nineteen days march,—o 
India from America, vessels can find 
their way. The situation of the Cape 
politically considered, is, therefore, 
good. Another important considera- 
tion is, that the climate is calculated 
for the growth of wheat; and we have 
to pay millions a year for wheat im- 
ported, producing the par of exchange 
against us, which may be lessened, 
perhaps, if we consider that by hav- 
ing the exchange against us, and in 
favour of the foreign merchant, or- 
ders may be increased for our manu- 
factures; this is, however, spinning 
the line to a very fine thread. Hav- 
ing to pay millions a year for wheat 
imported, would it not be desirable 
to grow it ourselves? Here is, then, 
a second strong consideration for 
colonizing the Cape; this is literally 
a ground work to form the conclu- 
sion op. Rivers, I confess, are want- 
ing for inland navigation, which pre- 
vents those «aprovements that coun- 
tries adopt who are in possession of 
rivers: but land-carriage by draft- 
oxen may be considered as the means 
of producing a variety of benefits ; 
and the climate is favourable for 
many articles—too many to be enu- 
merated at this time. The next eb- 
ject is the harbours,—several of great 
importance, and admission for vessels 
of all descriptions; the outward-bouad 
to India, as well as the homeward- 
bound, find these comforts here ; the 
Southero whaler could deposit his 


cargo 
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cargo for transshipping to England 
or elsewhere, and pursue her object 
instantaneously again; whilst the nu- 
merous islands in the Southern Arche- 
pelago would find an easy and con- 
stant intercourse to and from, with 
their various commodities; for the 
time seems fast approaching that will 
send them from their Spanish con- 
nexions. The field for commerce 
opens ay som here. 

I would, however, still wish to be 
understood, that the first and firmest 
basis to colonize is Agricalture, and 
a proper encouragement to settlers, 
to persons of good character, but of 
small means; to persons of this de- 
scription, grants of land should be 
made, subscriptions raised; whilst in 
return they should pay a proper ac- 
knowledgment half-yearly, after a 
certain period. We read daily of the 
emigration of persons to America and 
to Canada; to us, as a nation, the 
Cape would be better; and in pro- 
portion as valuable settlers were en- 
couraged, trade would be wanted, 
shipping required. 1 do not mean to 
encourage the wild speculations that, 
unfortunately for us, have so much 
taken place of late; nor merely the 
settlement of persons on the coast and 
in towns; but as the country is gra- 
dually covered with agriculturists, so 
their wants would require supplies, 
and the inhabitants of the towns in- 
crease. We are too forward in the 
present day to rush onward in under- 
takiogs of every description; if of a 
Religious nature, we almost expect 
conversion by holding up a Bible,— 
the same as the Monks who preceded 
the Spanish troops in America, in 
early days of its discovery, held up 
a Cross. In Civil matters we are 
equally ardent; the crowding of goods 
into distant parts, and its fatal conse- 
quences, have afforded glaring proofs. 
1 do not want (to use the beautiful 
metaphor of a venerable character of 
our Church) the “ lava of the times” 
to overflow, and crowd objects of all 
descriptions to the Cape, load ships 
ov speculation to its ports; but 1 
would earvestly entreat a cool, dis- 
passionate consideration of the idea 
suggested, and a cool steady encou- 
ragement given towards the settle- 
ment of a Colony, whose capacities 
are so great as to produce a means of 
existence for millions, when peopled, 
—employmeat for hundreds of ships, 


and thousands of manufacturers s€ 
home; and save an advance of capi- 
tal in the purchase of the first article 
of necessity, of millions of pounds 
sterling yearly. 

Permit me, Sir, to entreat your 
Readers to consider the bearing of the 
business in every way, politically as 
well as beneficially, for the support of 
multitudes; and for such high and ma- 
nifest advantages to our country : and 
members of Parliament, | trust, will 
investigate the subject fully, and re- 
commend it powerfully. T. W. 


*,* We have to apologize to T. W. for 
our having accidentally delayed the inser- 
tion of this Communication, Since it was 
received, some part of his suggestions have 
been adopted. See p. 357.—Epir. 

rr 

Mr. Urnsan, Dee. 8. 


Poa me to advert to your 
last Obituary, p. 459; where that 
admirable man, whom I always re- 
verenced, Dean Jackson, has greater 
credit given him for reducing Christ 
Church under salutary discipline, than 
he merited. Dr. Bagot, Dean in my 
time, and just raised to the Episco- 
pacy when I was leaving college, was 

imself an excellent disciplinarian, 
Collections at the end of every Term, 
when we were all most strictly exa- 
mined, precisely as your Correspond- 
ent describes, existed before I be- 
came a member of Christ Church, 
and I believe long before ;—and the 
regular themes and declamationsevery 
Saturday, and the prize exercises,— 
and the public and private lectures, 
in Mathematicks, Logick, Rheturick, 
and Poeticks, &c. &c. all existed 
long before Jackson! To Dean Bagot 
(whom our Kiog thanked more thas 
once for his exemplary conduct as 
head of a College) all the rules and 
regulations, ascribed to Jackson, are 
attributable. — Yet Jackson (then 
Canon of Christ Church), baving the 
way paved before him, entered on 
that road, and pursued his route con 
amore. Little inferior to his prede- 
cessor, they were both estimable cha- 
racters ;—Bagot the most amiable. 
Bagot was noble io family, and ooble 
in deportment; generous, affable, aud 
courteous; and in the trae sense of 
the word, a Christian. I could tell 
many anecdotes of Bagot, with eyes 
overflowing with tears! Bat time 


presses, and I must drop my pea.— 
Apropos, 











1819.] 
Apropos, however, when Jackson re- 
tired from world, some beautiful 


lines (Latin) were in circulation among 
hia friends, which he had written 
some years before, in prospect of such 
a seclusion. I recollect one or two 
only, and should be much obliged to 
any one in possession of them, for the 
communication of them to you, as 
they would embellish your pages. 
Yours, &c. AcADeEmicus. 
a 
Mr, Urnsan, Dec. 9. 
fp great nomber of Beggars 
who still infest our streets, not- 
withstanding the labours of the Men- 
dicity Society, and the great number 
that are daily apprehended and pass- 
ed, is a proof either that the Vagrant 
Act is inefficient, or that it is not 
acted upon with sufficient vigour. 
The latter is the case, not owing to 
neglect on the part of the Magistrates, 
but to that increasing refinement ia 
“our manners, which renders any pu- 
nishment savouring of cruelty repul- 
sive to our feelings; and the provi- 
sions of our ancestors for inflicting 
such punishments, if not expressly 
repealed, have, from disuse, become 
a dead letter. The punishment di- 
rected by the Act for a Beggar is 
either whipping, or imprisonment for 
at least seven days, but not both. 
The application of the former to 
sturdy Beggars, who follow that way 
of life by choice, and not by necessity, 
would surely have an excellent effect ; 
but how is it to be administered ? 
The Law says by the hands of the 
constable, aod in a public place in 
the parish ;—and here comes the diffi- 
culty; the constable is perhaps some 
spruce tradesman, who thinks he is 
doing a favour to his parish, by serv- 
ing the office in his own person and 
pet by deputy, and he would pro- 
bably demur a little to the order of 
the. Magistrate, if the ungracious 
task of whipping a dirty Beggar in 
the public street was imposed upon 
him. But where is he to find the 
proper place to inflict the punish- 
ment? In country villages we still 
see the stocks and the whipping-post 
kept up as a bugbear to the rustic 
tippler or wandering gipsey, as good 
mothers keep a rod for their children 
to look at, not to feel; but where 
shall we find these necessary conve- 
niences in London? we are tvo polite 
even to bear the sight of them.— 
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Grant, however, that the constable 
was willing to undertake the task, 
and could find a proper place to per- 
form it, would pot his ‘shoulders be 
in great danger of feeling the lasb, 
instead of those of the Beggar, from 
the humane interposition of Mr. John 
Bull, who seldom fails to take part 
with the sufferer, and would make 
no scruple to effect an exchange of 
situation between the vagrant and the 
minister of justice. I am told, indeed, 
that this punishment of whipping is 
inflicted by the City Magistrates, and 
with good effect. I have no doubt of 
the effect as to the City; that is, it 
drives the Beggars into Westminster 
and the out-parishess; but if the pu- 
nishment is inflicted in prison, it is 
not according to law ; aod the worthy 
Alderman who orders it, and the wor- 
thy gaoler who inflicts it, subject 
themselves to an action, as the wor- 
thy Mayor of two years celebrity did, 
when he omitted to whip a man, and 
only imprisoned him, when the law 
required him to do both. 

The system of passing Beggars to 
their parishes is worse than useless; 
it has cost the county of Middlesex 
no less than 21227. Gs. 10d. in the last 
year. If the settlement is in Middle- 
sex, the Vagrant is conveyed thither 
by the passmaster; he is examined 
by the overseer, whom he informs 
that he can get his own living, and 
wants nothing from him; and he is 
accordingly sent about his business, 
and directly returns to his lucrative 
occupation. If the Vagrant’s parish 
is in a distant county, he is delivered 
by the Middlesex passmaster to the 
constable of the first parish of the 
next county, in the direct road to the 
place where he is to go, and he is to 
forward him through his county to 
the next, and so on till he arrives at 
his place of destination. But the 
county constable has other fish to fry 
than to travel 20, 30, or 40 miles 
with a lot of miserable Beggars in a 
cart; he therefore gives them their 
passes.and a few pence, and tells them 
to proceed on their journey in their 
own custody; or he puts them into 
the first ona that passes, 
the driver of which has neither inte- 
rest nor authority to prevent their 
leaving him as soon as they please. 
This they accordingly do (except a 
very few who may wish to get to 
their settlements); they returo io a 


day 
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day or two to their old begging sta- 
tions; are again taken up, are main- 
tained for seven days, aud sent their 
usual airing to the confines of the 
county, at the expence of the publick, 
and the beadle gets another ten shil- 
lings as a reward for taking them ; 
and so it goes on ad infinitum. 

Yours, &c. Corrector. 





Mr. Urzan, Dec. 10. 
1IATOR, in p. 413, 414, is too 
harsh in his censure of Dr. Lind for 

not quoting Baptista Porta and Lord 
Bacon, in his Process of rendering 
Sea-water fresh and fit for drinking. 
If he revived the experiment, and by 
making it public, rendered so essen- 
tial a service to that class of his fel- 
low-subjects to whom the kingdom is 
so deeply indebtee for their patiently 
enduring the greatest hardships and 
privations, our Seamen; let us ac- 
cept the good, and not too harshly 
censure the author of it, for merely 
omitting to quote antient authors 
who knew the fact, if he really had 
read them, but whose writings had 
not produced the practical effect 
which his was calculated to do, and 
probably hasdone. It would be sa- 
tisfactory to hear from any of your 
nautical friends, whether ships in 
general are furnished with this ap- 


paratus. ™ 
_——_— 
Ottery St. Mary 
Mr. Urpan, Devon, July 24. 


+ oe plan of Saving Banks, now so 
universally prevailing in this 
country, are admirable institutions 
for the purpose of promoting habits 
of frugality and prudence in early 
life, and of obtaining, through their 
means, the enjoyment of consolation 
and respectability in sickness and old 
age. With a view toa reform in our 
Poor system, I think they will be 
found very instrumental; and I am 
sure that the honest feeling of pride 
and independence which induces so 
many to lay up their savings in them, 
cannot be sufficiently encouraged and 
recommended. 

It is partly with this intent, and 
partly that another reason may be 
held out to induce parents of the 
lower classes to avail themselves of 
the opportunities afforded of edu- 
cating their children in the principles 
of the Established Charch, that I pro- 
ceed to recommend to your notice 
the humble (but not on that account 
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less useful) establishments, called 
** Peony Clubs.” .This Club is form- 
ed of children subscribers, of both 
sexes, belonging to the parish school, 
and of a corresponding pumber of 
subscribers of a higher class; every 
child who is admitted a member, pays 
one penny weekly, which sum is 
brought every Monday morning to 
the Treasurer of the Club; and in 
default thereof, a forfeit is incurred 
of one additional penny, to be paid 
on the following Monday. At the 
expiration of every six or twelve 
months, the sum which has been col- 
lected is allotted to the children; but 
is not given to them in money, but 
expended for them by the Treasurer, 
in the purchase of articles of cheap 
and useful clothing *, which they 
have the privilege of choosing, pro- 
vided the expense does not exceed 
the value of their respective share in 
the general stock. The subscribers 
of the higher class are particularly 
requested not to advance the weekly 
subscriptions for those to whose ad- 
vantage such subscriptions are made, 
as one great object in the formation 
of the Club is to promote in the chil- 
dren habits of economy and prudence. 
Regularity in the weekly payments is 
insisted op. The subscribers of the 
higher class are called on for their 
subscriptions (which are at the same 
rate with those of the children) half- 
yearly. The subscriptions thus af- 
forded, together with any voluntary 
donations that may be made in aid of 
the Society, is the capital, to be ex- 


pended as above mentioned. F.G.C. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, Dec. 21. 


|b este: pr (p.429), has forgot 
to record, or your Reviewer has 
omitted to notice, a circumstancewhich 
occurred in the iate Queen's journey 
from Harwich to London. Her voyage 
to Harwich had been a stormy one, 
and it was thought necessary that slie 
should rest one night on the road 
from thence to London. Ww. Mild- 
may, Esq. of Moulsham Hall near 
Cheimsford, had prepared his house 
for the reception of the Princess, but 
she was taken to the unprepared 
house of a Scotch nobleman at Wi- 
tham. Some time after Mr. Mildmay 
was created a Baronet. L. G. 





* The rough material is purchased for 
the female children, and made up by them 
in the School. 

Mr. 
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1819.] Account of the Jews’ Hospital, Mile End Road. 


Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 5, 
fhm. Jews’ Hospital for aged Poor, 
and the Education and Employ- 
ment of Youth of both sexes, is situ- 
ated in Mile End Road, on the South 
side, between White Horse Lane and 
Baucroft's Buildings. —. 

It appears from the ‘Report of Mr. 
J. Vao Oven, that this Institution 
arose from the philanthropic exer- 
tions of Benjamin aod Abrabam Gold- 
smid, esqrs. who in 1795 commenced 
a collection among their friends for 
a fund for the benefit of the Jewish 
poor of that class denominated Ger- 
man Jews, which proved so success- 
ful as to enable them in 1797 to pur- 
chase 22,000/. imperial three per cents. 
In 1806, after very mature delibera- 
tion, it was determined to establish an 
Hospital for the reception and sup- 
port of the aged poor, as well as the 
education and industrious improve- 
ment of youth of both sexes ; 30,0001, 
were placed in trust as an inviolate 


fund for its maintenance, yielding 
900/. per ‘annum ; and the freehold, 
now the Hospital, was completed, and 
furnished for the reception of five 
aged men and five aged women, ten 
boys and eight girls, and opened Jane 


28, 1807. An annexed freehold was 
also purchased for 2000/. for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the building as soon 
as convenient. 

By subsequent Benefactions and 
Subscriptions, the Managers have 
been enabled tu increase their num- 
ber of objects—there being now sup- 
ported in the Establishment 40 boys, 
26 gitls, and 12 aged persons, viz. 6 
men and 6 women. 

No aged person can‘be admitted 
who has not been resident in Lon- 
don ten years; nor youth whose pa- 
rents havé hot been resident the same 
period. 

The Boys are received at the age 
of about nine years; and when ad- 
mitted must be able to read Hebrew, 
and those who add to this a know- 
ledge of English reading are preferred. 
From their adniission, to the age of 
fourteen, they are taught Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic,andotherbraoches 
of useful learning.- At fourteen they 
are bound apprentice to the Manufac- 
turing Trades which are established and 
carried on upon the premises. There 
are at present two of these manufac- 
tories under the management of com- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1819. 
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petent masters; one of which is in 
the boot and shoe line, and the se- 
cond is a mahogany-chair manvfac- 
tory. The Girls are also taught read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, house- 
bold work, and plain cooking, and. at 
fhe age of fiftcen are placed in respeéct- 
able families as apprentices or articled 
servants; and if at the age of 19 they 
can produce a certificate of proper 
conduct, each girl receives five gui- 
neas from the Institutton as a reward. 

Both Boys and Girls receive haud- 
some encouragements in premiums 
to stimulate them to habits of indus- 
try ; and the Boys who are apprenticed 
in the Establishment have cértain 
tasks assigned them, which are so ad- 
justed as to afford them opportunities 
of earning something considerable 
over and above what is required ; 
threefourths of such over-earnings are 
saved for them until their apprentice- 
ships are expired, which serves us a 
little capital to begin the world with, 
and iv most cases will be sufficient tu 
provide tools and other necessaries, 
the remaining fourth being given to 
them for pocket money. The Lads 
who have commenced business since 
the completion of their term in the 
House, have turned out industrious 
characters, and promise to become 
useful and exemplary members of 
society. Several Girls have been ai- 
ready disposed of in the manner spe- 
cified, fourteen of whom have re- 
ceived the aforesaid premium of five 
guineas. 

The annexed view of the Hospital, 
from a drawing made in 1816, (see 
Plate I.) represents the building as 
it appeared previous to the late ma- 
terial allerations. 

Since this view was taken, an ad- 
dition has been made to the Hospi- 
tal, of a separate habitation for the 
Aged, where they are comfortably 
placed ; and some very necessary en- 
largement of the Kitchen and other 
Offices has taken place, as well as 
anew Dining-room and a place for 
Divine Worship equally requisite; 
by which means, space is procured 
for the reception of many more In- 
mates. The irregular appearance of 
the front occasioned by these new 
erections, has, however, induced some 
friends of the Lostitution, to wish for 
a further improvement in its aspect 
by tbe rebuilding and uniting the old 

with 
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with the new front, and thus to make 
it uniform; this has been effected, 
and the Building now exhibits a hand- 
some front, characteristic of its im- 
portance apd descriptive of its pur- 


uses. 

The iaterest which the Public, not 
only of the Jewish persuasion but of 
other descriptions, take in the wel- 
fare of this Establishment—seems to 
warrant a confidence that the num- 
ber of the Iamates of this well-directed 
effort of benevolence will very shortly 
be considerably augmented. Annual 
Subscriptions hen one to five or ten 
guineas are taken, and even lower 
sums. H. F. R. 





Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Nov. 8. 
HE concluding remarks of A. C. 
R. (p. 318), merit the greatest 
attention; and I now take up my pen 
for the purpose of still more strongly 
impressing their importance on your 
Clerical readers, who, { am afraid, 
consider the copying the Parish Re- 
gister as an intolerable grievance. 

It is a well-known fact, that bya 
Canon of James the First, the Clergy- 
man of every Parish was required to 
send a copy of the Register annually 
to some particular place appointed by 
the Bishop of the Diocese: at pre- 
sent I believe this Law is regularly 
complied with; but this has not al- 
ways been the case, or at least if it 
has, the most shameful negligence 
is attributable to the person in whose 
keeping they have been placed; in- 
de i heve some reason to suppose 
this, as I lately saw, in the possession 
of a friend, a great number of ex- 
tracts from the Register of a certain 
Parish in this neighbourhood, and on 
questioning him as to the way io 
which he became possessed of them, 
was informed they were given to him 
by his Cheesemonger, and that they 
were copies, forwarded by the Cler- 
gyman of the Parish to the proper 

flice in a bordering Diocese, and 
had been allowed, through the neg- 
ligence of their keeper, to obtain the 
distinguished honour of wrapping up 
cheese and bacon. 

I can also attest, from my own 
knowledge, that no.such records ex- 
ist in the diocese of Durham, (except 
for the few last years) having lately 
had oceaion to enquire for them, 
owing to the regislers id the Parish 


Mr. Urnsan, 
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eas | partly lost, and the remainder 
much mutilated. 

When we consider the great value 
of the information contained in Pa- 
rish Registers, not only to Genealo- 
gists and Antiquaries, but to the peo- 
ple in general, as they are often re- 
quired to establish claims to property 
which otherwise would probably be 
the source of endless litigation; I 
confess I am surprized that none of 
our reverend Divioes (many of whom 
are distinguished for the great light 
they have thrown on Antiquarian 
subjects) should not, long ere this, 
have leat their aid to ainven to 
remedy this evil, so generally felt by 
Genealogists and County Historians, 
by completing the copies of all the 
Parish Registers; and thus prevent- 
ing the possibility of a complete loss 
which the burning of a Church, or 
other accidenis, might occasion. 

Yours, &c. Dre THIRLEWALL. 

oe 

Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 9. 
4 he account in last Month’s Ma- 

gazine, p. 375, of Mr. Smith, 
who had so long ornamented our 
Stage, admits of large additions.—I 
beg to add a few: Mr. Smith, among 
other excellencies, possessed, in an un- 
common degree, the power of con- 
veying the language of the old co- 
medies so as to make it seem familiar 
to the ear. He was very little short 
of his great master Garrick in this 
peculiarity of the art. I say his mas- 
ter, for he constantly professed that, 
from the commencement of his the- 
atrical career, he had made Garrick 
his model in all the characters of Shak s- 
pear, Beaumont and Fletcher, and 
Jonson. In a Letter of Mr. Smith’s, 
which a short time ago fell under my 
notice, his expressions were, ‘‘I de- 
rive a gratification from the recol- 
lection of the scenes in which I have 
witnessed Garrick triumphiog in his 
art, and baffling all competition: It 
is my pride to have lived in his time.” 
Many like declarations of his high 
admiration of Garrick I am con- 
scious will be found in other of his 
Letters ; and as Mr. Smith was a very 
elegant scholar, | entertain a hope 
that I may frequently see your pages 
favoured with some of his Letters 
touching the Stage. 

An allusion has been made to the 
Dramas of the days of Elizabeth.— 
In all those in which Mr. Smith had 

a cha- 
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a character to sustain, every scene of 
interest was wrought up to a natural 
and powerful effect: he had neither 
finesse nor trick—the impression was 
the result of genuine feeling and 
clear sense, and he awakened in the 
audience a portion of intelligence, by 
which their attention became fixed 
to every expression that fell from his 
lips. Among Shakspeare’s characters, 
Hotspur, Falconbridge, and Edgar, 
were exquisite performances. fu 
Henry the Fifth his fine declamation 
realized the hero of our bistory, 
and placed him before us. And it 
may with truth be asserted, that his 
acting in these characters has not 
been equalled by any attempts since. 

The Writer of these remarks would 
feel himself warranted, by good au- 
thorities, were he to apply the pre- 
ceding observation to an extensive 
variety of other characters personi- 
fied by Mr. Smith in the ranges of 
the Drama; and he cannot omit 
mentioning that in the year 1768 (to 
the best of his recollection) he saw 
him play Hamlet for the first time ; 
it was a fine performance, and highly 
applauded. 

Garricx, who witnessed it, sent 
his commendations by a friend when 
the curtain dropped. The week en- 
suing, Powell, at the same Theatre, 
played the same character, he having 
become a short time before a joint 
proprietor with Messrs. Harris, Col- 
man, and‘others. Powell never ap- 
peared without fascinating ; but the 
prevailing remark wa’, that he had 
played Hamlet, and Smith Paince 
Hamlet. 

The following circumstances, con- 
nected with Mr. Smith’s act of friend- 
ship to Mr. King, by re-appear- 
ing, ten years after his retirement, 
for that Actor’s benefit, have not 
been noticed, nor are they wholly 
known. The Prince Recentt, who 
had in his earliest days distinguished 
Mr. Smith, attended with a party, 
and gave the return of his favourite 
performer, the marking- welcome of 
an applauding hand. Save a mo- 
mentary agitation created by the 
cheering thunder of approbation 
when he came forward, the charac- 
ter of Caances was never exhibited 
in higher spirit aud colouring thao 
on this occasion, to the moment 
when the curtain fell. 

it is remarkable that after this 
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performance of the School for Scan- 
del, three of its original supporters 
withdrew from the public eye for 
ever; viz. Messrs. Smirn, Patuer, 
and Kinc; but there arose a few 


- days after the performance, a pro- 


bability that they all would appear 
again in the following season. Mr. 
Smith, with his accustomed genero- 
sity of feeling, hinted to King, that 
he “ was sensible, from the appear- 
ance of Palmer, that some distress 
lay heavy at his heart.” “He has 
not been more careful of his purse,” 
answered King, “than 1 have.”— 
**Not a word more,” (replied Mr. 
Smith,) “if 1 continue strong, and 
you will co-operate, Palmer shall be 
assisted.”"— Poor Palmer departed for 
Liverpool, and dying there suddenly, 
the design Mr. Smith had formed of 
again appearing in .the School for 
Scandal, with Mr. King, for his be- 
nefit, was relinquished. W.P. 
—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Nov. 5. 
AVING lately heard much con- 
versation about Evening Lec- 
tures, and that they have been estab- 
lished in some large towns, and being 
myself persuaded that they will be 
productive of much good, I will, 
with your permission, offer a few 
reflections which may tend to_shew 
the necessity of them. 

On the Sunday evening many peo- 
ple do not ~ | know what to do 
with themselves, Some are unaccus- 
tomed to reading; and even if they 
were not, having but few, perhaps 
with the exception of the Bible, no 
books in their possession, cannot 
employ it profitably to themselves: 
some have been prevented from at- 
tending public worship in the morn- 
ing, aud perhaps in the ‘afternoon 
they had not the benefit of a ser- 
mon, and therefore feel a great de- 
sire to receive some public instruc- 
tion: some find the whole of the 
evening unusually dull and heavy, 
and if it is not interrupted by com- 
pany, are apt tocry out, When will 
this Sabbath be over? Some, rather 
than sit at home, go to a Methodist- 
meeting to hear a religious mounte- 
bank, or to a Dissenting Conventicle, 
where they hear doctrines utterly at 
variance with those inculcated in the 
Charch ; the consequence of which 
is, that they first become unsettled 
and uneasy, and then get freed from 

their 
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their difficulties by renouncing the 
Church and becoming Dissenters ; 
and some, forgetting the sauctity of 
the day, go to a public-house, and 
spend the evening in rioting and 
druokenness. Now these several peo- 
ple would, it is probable, if there was 
service in their Parish Church, joy- 
fully attend it with their families: 
they would in such a case be pro- 
perly employed; they would be set- 
ting a good example, and be pre- 
served frum scenes of folly and in- 
temperance. How greatly then is it 
to be wished, that those Clergymen 
who have market-towns and populous 
villages, would take the subject into 
their serious consideration ! 

It may be alleged that the previ- 
ous service of the day is sufficiently 
fatiguing, without additional and su- 
perfluous duty ; that some livings are 
so emall that they will not enable an 
Incumbent to keep a Curate, and that 
the additional service would be too 
laborious for one person; and that 
they find in many of their hearers 
such an indisposition to attend Di- 
vine service in the morning or the 
afternoon, according to the custom 
of the neighdourhood—that to ex- 
pect them to attend an additional 
service would be quite out of the 
question. But the justoess of the 
last objection, | must beg leave to 
observe, will depend in a great mea- 
sure on the respectability of charac- 
ter, and on the professional talents 
of the Clergyman. 

I can illustrate these observations. 
—I have lately returned from an ex- 
cursion to Muddiford on the coast of 
Hampshire. On the Sunday morn- 
ing after my arrival there, 1 went to 
the Parish Church, which is Christ 
Church. The sermon preached by 
the Vicar, the Rev. Mr. Clapham, a 
Clergyman well known by his va- 
rious publications, excited my cu- 
riosity to make some inquiries about 
him. 1 was informed that in the 
afternoon he would either go to a 
Chapel a few miles distant from the 
Town, or would read and preach in 
his Parish Church; and that in the 
evening he would deliver a Lecture. 
At six o’clock I went again to Christ 
Church, and judge, Mr. Urban, of 
my surprize, when I saw a larger 
congregation than was collected in 
the morning ; it appeared to me that 
it could not consist of fewer than 


nine hundred persons, many well- 
dressed people. The scene was strik- 
ing beyond conception. 1 did not 
see a smile upon a single counte- 
nance. I perceived no talking or 
whispering. During the prayers 
every person who had convenience, 
seemed to kneel. The singing was 
delightful. The Magnificat and Nunc 
dimittis were chaunted by an excel- 
lent choir, which was joined by many 
female voices. The Lecture consist- 
ed of an explanation of the several 
parts of the Gospel of the day, writ- 
ten in very plain but energetic lan- 
guage, and was heard with such de- 
vout attention that, to use a phrase 
often applied on such occasions, if a 
pio had dropped, it might have beea 
heard; the whole congregation seem- 
ed to be actuated by the same spirit 
of piety. The preacher appeared as 
a father addressing his children on a 
subject equally interesting to them 
both; and the whole congregation 
as eagerly attentive, as if each per- 
son considered the whole addressed 
singly to himself; the Lecture con- 
cluded with a prayer, recapitulating 
the several parts of the Gospel; after 
which the Evening Hymn was sung, 
when the female part of the auditory 
again united with the choir. The 
whole service concluded with an ap- 
propriate and devout address to the 
Deity, and then the blessing. 

The nave of that beautiful Church 
is now under repair, so that the ser- 
vice is performed in the chancel, in 
which isa temporary pulpit so placed, 
that it can be seen both by the peo- 
ple in the chancel, and by those on 
the South aile, which latter place 
seems intended for the lower class of 
the inhabitants. 

I have said that Evening Lectures 
may be useful, and have illustrated 
the proposition by an example. | 
may perhaps remove an objection 
against them from the simalluess of 
Livings by observing, that the Vicar- 
age of Christ Church is sv small in 
value, that the Vicar, if 1 was rightly 
informed, allots to his Curate more 
than half of his stipend. That the 
service may be performed profitably 
to the two congregations, the Vicar 
scarce receives any remuneration for 
his valuable labours. 

Another inducement for his pa- 
rishioners to attend Evening Service 
is, that they know before they go 

to 
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to Church, the subject of their in- 
struction. Probably in reading or 
hearing the Gospel read, a desire to 
koow the meaning of some interesting 
parts of it may be excited: all such 
persons then will attend the Evening 
Lecture, in the eager expectation of 
having their doubts removed. So that 
this mode of Lecturing is, I am con- 
vinced, more useful than by delivering 
discourses on miscellaneous subjects. 
By giving insertion to these reflec- 
tions, some Clergy man,circumstanced, 
perhaps, as the zealous pastor I have 
mentioned above, may, by Divine 
grace, be induced to take the subject 
into his consideration, and may thus 
become a double blessing to his flock. 
A MEMBER OF THE 
Cuurca or ENGianp. 
—EE— 
AvTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
"Egeuvale ras yeaPas.—John v. 39. 
Mr. Urnsan, 
: any man who can disown the 
existence of a Supreme intel- 
ligent First Cause of all things, it is 
im vain that we should endeavour to 
prove by argument, a system of doc- 
trines resting on that great Truth as 
its primary support. Such ao one 
must indeed be blind to the most self- 
evident fact, deaf to the voice of Na- 
ture, and to the admonitions of Con- 
science, as well as void of every prin- 
ciple which can reader him worthy of 
the rank he holds in the creation, and 
may be fairly left to enjoy, if be cao, 
those speculations which must of ne- 
cessity destroy every rational hope, 
and confound every principle of duty ; 
nor is there any call to evince b 
many words, what the most inani- 
mate production of Nature declares 
in a language more forcible than bu- 
man tongue can utter, There is, 
however, a class of men (and unfor- 
tunately a too numerous ope) amongst 
us, who, while they admit the being 
of a God, still continue boldly to call 
in question the authority of that 
blessed volume, which comes recom- 
mended to them as containing a de- 
clacation of his will, a form justly 
entitling it to their most serious and 
candid investigation. Now, as it must 
surely be a poiot of the highest im- 
portance to all who acknowledge that 
fundamental article of natural reli- 
ion, the existence of a Sovereign 
uler over the Universe, to examine 
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with reverence what addresses itself 
to them as derived immediately from 
him, it is hoped no apology will be 
necessary to avy such for the follow- 
ing observations. 

Convinced, by examination, of the 
importance of receiving with grati- 
tude the great truths of Divine Re- 
velation, the writer feels it impossi- 
ble to withhold an avowal in which 
the eternal interests of his fellow- 
creatures appear to him to be deeply 
involved, especially at a time when 
the most daring attempts have been 
made by the advocates of infidelity, 
to revive the circulation of a work, 
which it was the hope of the wisest 
and best members of society had, by 
the masterly reply it received from a 
late eminent Prelate, been silenced for 
ever. He humbly trusts, notwith- 
standing all that may be advanced to 
the contrary, by the advocates of 
Thomas Paine, that the conviction 
which must necessarily arise in every 
well-disposed mind, on reading the 
Scriptures with uoprejudiced atten- 
tion, will fully justify the assertion 
of the celebrated Mr. Locke, that ** it 
has God for its Author, eternal Life 
for its end, and Truth, without any 
mixture of error, for its matter.” 

To peruse it therefore in that 
mode, and with those dispositions of 
heart, implied in its own language, 
by the term, ‘* comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual,” or in other 
words, with such attentive observa- 
tions of the relation its various parts 
bear to each other, as may enable 
him to comprehend the tenor of the 
whole together, to see its main de- 
sig, and to enter into its spirit and 
tendency, must be the bounden duty 
of every one to whom it has been 
graciously vouchsafed. And indeed 
we may safely assert, that whoever, 
instead of endeavouring to bring the 
great rules of Faith and Practice, con- 
tained in the Sacred Word, to the 
standard of his own preconceived 
ideas, sincerely strives to make them 
the guides of his principles and con- 
duct, will soon experience the most 
forcible evidence of their genuine ex- 
cellence and worth, in the substantial 
satisfaction of mind they will in- 
spire. “If a man love me, he will 
keep my words,” says our Divine In- 
structor, *‘and my Father,” he im- 
mediately adds, * will love him, and 
we 
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we will come unto him, and take up 
our abode with him,” &c.—St. Johu, 
chap. xiv. 

Nor need we suppose this subjec- 
tion of our Reason to the obedience 
of Faith, to require any dereliction 
of that highest privilege of our na- 
ture, the exercise of those faculties 
of thought and reflection, which dis- 
tinguish us from the brutes that pe- 
rish. . On the contrary, if we pro- 
perly cultivate the study here recom- 
mended, we shall soon be convinced, 
it is indeed the noblest exercise of 
our mental powers, compared with 
which every other pursuit is vain. 
All we have to do in this essential 
part of our duty, is to repress that 
spirit of idle curiosity, which pre- 
sumes “ to be wise above that which 
is writlen, and learn to receive with 
meekness that engrafted word which 
is able to save our souls.” 

If, with a disposition thus properly 
prepared, we follow the bright ex- 
ample set by the Berean converts, as 
recommended to our attention, Acts 
xvii. v. 11, receiving the Truth in 
the love. of it, and with all readiness 
of mind, searching the Scriptures 
daily, whether these things are so; we 
shall soon discern the essential dis- 
tinction between the use of Reason 
and its abuse, in matters of Religion. 
Nor can they who act on any other 
principles than those here referred 
to, in their discussion of the doc- 
trines contained in the Bible, justly 
expect to reap from it the benefit 
it is intended to convey. As “ he 
that cometh unto God,” in the ex- 
ercise of prayer, ‘* must” (in order 
to have good ground to hope for its 
acceptance) “‘ believe that he is, and 
that he is the rewarder of them that 
diligently seek him,” so must the 
man who would derive beneficial 
knowledge from the Scriptures, give 
them some credit in the first instance, 
and approach them with some de- 
gree of reverence lest their sense 
should be judicially hidden from him. 

A little fair consideration of the 
Jast-mentioned point, will serve to 
suggest to every impartial mind, a 
very principal reason why the words 
of Divine Revelation appear to the 
Deist as idle tales. With what con- 
sistency indeed shall he who professes 
his belief io the Divine existence, 
contemn, or even lightly esteem, that 
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which comes recommended te him as 
a Divine gift. ‘ 

Nor can there indeed be a greater 
argument of the Truth of our Holy 
Religion, than that its great Author 
has himself recommended: this’ te 
thod of perusing the Volume of the 
Sacred Scriptures, in ‘the seqifel to 
the passage at the head of this eisay, 
addressed to the Jews, who from the 
Law and the Prophets were taught 
to look for the appearance of their 
promised Messiah. ‘Search the Scrip- 
tures” (says he), ** forsin them -ye 
think ye have eternal life, and these 
are they which testify of me.” 

To such a search then, the de- 
fenders of Christianity may appeal 
with a full confidence, that whatever 
aid the Sacred Word may derive (and 
much such aid it does) fram the cor- 
roborating testimony of other an- 
cient writings, or from other circum- 
stances besides, which may justly con- 
stitute a part of what is commonly 
styled its external evidence, the main 
foundations on which its authenticity 
rests, are, its own intrinsic dignity 
and worth, the real utility of its doc- 
trines and precepts, the glorious and 
well-grounded hope it sets before us, 
its suitableness to the condition of 
mankind, the fulfilment of those pro- 
phecies found in it, and we may fairly 
add in it alone, and lastly, the cor- 
respondence of its various parts in 
one uniform and manifest design, 
which, whatever be the collateral 
uses of its individual portions, is uni- 
formly apparent through the whole. 

Yours, &c. Mason CuamBEauin. 

(To be continued.) 
a 

Mr. Urnsan, Brighton, Nov. 13. 
N times like these, it becomes the 
duty of every well-wisher to the 
venerable Constitution of this Coun- 
try, to come forward, and as far as 
he is capable, to lend assistance 
against the daring attacks of unprin- 
cipled and irreligious men, who at 
this moment are endeavouring to tor- 
ture our laws into meanings which 
their framers never dreamt of; to 
insult and browbeat those venerable 
Sages of the Law, the Judges; and 
above all, to turn into ridicule and 
contempt that Holy Religion which 


has been the comfort and consola- 
tion of so many millions of our fel 
bow-creatures, It is impossible that 

we 
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we should sit dowa contented amidst 
this portentous threatening of the 
revolutionary elements, and not trem- 
bie at what may be the consequence 
uoless that powerful engine the Press 
(which has indeed been the principal 
agent iu all this mischief) be set to 
work to show these misguided men 
their error, atid the fallacy of the ar- 
guments which have been made use 
of to debauch their minds, and lead 
them on to deeds of darkness, and a 
went state of despair. That 
this has begua to be put in execu- 
tion by a Society calling themselves 
“ Established for the refutation of In- 
fidel Pablications,” it must gratify 
every true Eoglishman to hear; and 
my object in this Letter is through 
our means to call their attention to 
lair’s Eighteenth Sermon, 3d. vol. on 
Scoffing at Religion, a publication 
of which, in a cheap form, might do 
much good; there are parts of it so 
completely applicable to the present 
time, that one can scarcely believe 
it nyt to have been written expressly 
for the purpose. I shall merely make 
one quotation aod conclude; though 
were I not fearful of taking up too 
much room in your valuable Mis- 
cellany, I might have added many 
others equally applicable. Speaking 
of the Scuffer, he says, “ By his li- 
centious ridicule of the duties of 
Piety, and of the institutions of Di- 
vine Worship, he is weakening the 
power of conscience over men; he 
is undermining the great pillars of 
Society ; he is giving a mortal blow 
to public order and public happiness. 
All these rest on nothing so much as 
oa the general belief of an all-seeing 
witness, aod the general veneration 
of an Almighty Governor. On this 
belief, and this veneration, is founded 
the whole obligation of an oath; with- 
out which Government could not be 
administered, nor Courts of Justice 
act; controversies could not be de- 
termined, nor private property be 
preserved safe.” H. H. 
‘ I 
Mr. Urnan, Nov. 11. 
ONSISTENCY is so essentia! ao 
ingredient in the character of an 
orthodox Churchman, that J] cannot 
help.expressiug my surprize at. being 
informed, that the Lascription comme- 
morative of the late Dr. Priestley, 
and..placed on a monument erected 
in the place of worship used by his 


followers in Birmingham, was written 
by an eminent Scholar, and a correct 
as well as a bright ornament of the 
Established Church. 

Straying accidentally into the Meet- 
ing -house there, and reading the fol- 
lowing sentence, | could not but feel 
astonishment that the Socioian prin- 
ciples of Dr. Priestley (whose moral 
worth, distinguished abilities, and un- 
questionable sincerity, have my most 
profound respect,) should have met 
with a champion ia the writer of bis 
Epitaph. 

The Tablet “ consecrated to the 
memory of Dr. Priestley by his affec- 
tionate congregation,” is there said 
tu be erected ‘in testimony of “ their 
respect for his great and various ta- 
lents,”” &c. and ‘* of their veneration 
for the pure, benevolent, and holy prin- 
ciples which, through the trying vicis- 
siludes of life, and in the awful hour 
of death, animated him with the hope 
of a blessed immortalily.” Now, if 
the principles of one who denies that 
fundamental article of the orthodox 
faith of our Church which relates to 
the divinity of the second Person in 
the blessed Trinity, can be properly 
called pure and holy (and unless I am 
much mistaken such was the deli- 
berate and avowed sentiment of Dr. 
Priestley), in what terms can the 
writer of the Epitaph describe the 
principles of those who reject as schis- 
matical the tenets maintained by the 
Socivians ? and how will he reconcile 
the appareat inconsistency of sub- 
scribing to the confession of “ the 
right faith,” and thus publicly de- 
claring that oe ea of one who 
directly opposed it, were pure and 
holy? 

Perhaps, after all, this same In- 
scription is improperly attributed to 
the very learned person who has been 
said to be the writer of it; and it will 
afford me sincere pleasure to find that 
my informant was not justified in 
citing the glowing language of that 
eminent Divine, in support of at least 
a very objectionable position thus 
sulemnly offered to public notice. 

Yours, &c. NonaRivs. 
re 

Mr. Unsan, Canonbury, Nov. 20. 

R. BELLAMY has met witha 

few liberal- minded Critics on 

his new Version of the Scriptures, 
who, whilst they have acknowledged 
superior skill and discernment va 


soine 
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some points, have condemned too 
resumptuous a deviation from pub- 
ic opinion and received doctrine on 
others. He has been attacked by 
more, who have cautiously concealed 
their ignorance under the flimsy cloak 
of ridicule; but to a third, and by 
far the most numerous class, he is 
principally indebted for the great 
clamour which has been raised against 
him. I allude to those who, under 
the influence of prejudice, attack, 
with bold invective and unsupported 
assertion, the opinions of a man, who, 
during the course of a long life, has 
devoted superior talents to the stu- 
dies of which those opinions are the 
result. 

But whilst Mr. Bellamy is thus 
violently attacked by enemies, he 
is far from being unsupported by 
friends, and these friends far from 
being disheartened or disunited. 
Their confidence in his superior 
knowledge is still unimpaired ; aware, 
before they enlisted in his cause, that 
the labours of man must, from the 
impotence of human nature, (how- 
ever aided by science and improved 
by perseverance and labour) be de- 
fective, they did not anticipate per- 
fection in the execution of so gi- 
gaotic an undertaking by a single 
individual. 

A Correspondent, Mr. Urban, in 
two of your late Magazines, has at- 
tacked with an uncommon degree 
of invective Mr. Bellamy’s New Ver- 
sion, and this unsupported by any 
force of argument, or superiority of 
information. 

The whole fand of his information 
appears to be drawn from the book 
of Mr. Whittaker, with whose arith- 
metical precision in pointing one hun- 
dred and thirty-four errors precisely, 
he appears to be particularly pleased. 

This Gentleman’s first paper (p. 
197) scarcely rises above the rank of 
personal censure, and as such, its im- 
potence will screen it from notice. 

in his last paper (p. 322), however, 
his attack is upon Sir James Bland 
Burgess; and here, knowing that his 
weapons of scurrility and invective 
would be blunted by the well-known 
character and respectability of that 
gentleman, he has recourse to one 
under the form of an argument. 
This, according to his own account, 
is an argument before which the 
“ingenious and eloquent” reasoning 
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fore the wind. “ Who,” says he, 
** will believe that Christ has so en- 
tirely deserted his Church as to allow 
error to prey on its’ vitals for ages?” 

Let it not be believed that this ar- 
gument is one of the ephemeral pro- 
ductions of the sophistry of modern 
times. No! ’tis sanctioned by the 
use of ages; ’tis as old as fanaticism, 
bigotry, and idolatry—it bears the 
date of the first seeds of infidelity 
and deism, and is one of the poisoned 
serpents whose venomed fangs de- 
fend the hoary head of superstition. 

It has pleased the Divine Gover- 
nor of the Universe, to allow the ex- 
istence of certain evils, apparently 
incompatible with the govdness of 
his nature; these apparent evils are, 
no doubt, eventually conducive to 
some real good. Where human rea- 
son has succeeded in fathoming the 
mysteries of Providence, such has in- 
variably been the result of his in- 
vestigation. But so infinitely just 
and good has been the Divine dis- 
pensation, that not an evil, nay not 
an inconvenience exists, which we 
are not furnished with antidotes in 
the strength and intellect bestowed 
upon man, or in the hope of a better 
immortality. 

If the only fruit of Mr. Bellamy’s 
labours be to rouse public feeling, and 
direct the attention of the Legislature 
to the execution of a new authorized 
version; many of his friends, and 
myself among the number, will not 
be disappointed in their anticipations. 

Yours, &c. H. M. 
eee 

Mr. Ursan, Wells, Oct. 1. 
iy the present slate of the question 

respecting Contagion, as applied 

to the plague and other fatal or de- 
structive diseases, some of your Cor- 
respondents may be disposed to afford 
the benefit of their opinion upon a 
statement made by Mr. Dinmore, in 
his Tour in America, in 1804. Mr. 
D. speaking of the Yellow Fever as 
bearing a near resemblance to the 
bilious intermittent and remittent 
fever, and probably produced by si- 
milar vapours arising from marshy 
ground, and elevated by the heat 
of the sun, intermixed with azote 
emitted in the decomposition of ani- 
mal matter (which the writer acknow- 
ledges is too frequently suffered in 
their towns); adds, that this opinion 
is 
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is justified by the result of his per- 
sonal observations at Alexandria in 
1803. ‘“‘ The fever there,” says Mr. 
Dinmore, “ burst out in the lower 
parts of the town, near the marshes, 
and the diseased parts thereof might 
have been surrounded bya Jive, J¢ 
was not contagious, for in that case 
the effect must have been general. 
It only affected those who lived in, or 
occasionally visited that part of the 
town which it afflicted. The air con- 
tained an increased quantity of azote, 
which was proved by the following 
fact. The store of the British Con- 
sul at Alexandria being in the dis- 
eased part of the town, was no! open 
during the continuance of the fever, 
and contained several casks of lime. 
When the town was restored to health, 
and the store opened, the casks were 
found burst by the swelling of the 
lime, which had absorbed so much 
azote as evidently to possess the taste 
of saltpetre.” 

The question which I would beg 
leave to suggest is, whether suc 
statement of Mr. Dinmore be corro- 
borated by the observation of others; 
and if there be any thing in that gen- 
tleman’s reasoning upon it, which is 
opposed by the commonly-received 
notions respecting the origin of putrid 
diseases? For my own part, the evi- 
dence of Sir Robert Wilson before 
the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons alone, even if it had not had the 
able support of other testimony of 
undoubted credit. and impartiality, 
would have been sufficient to con- 
vince me, that prejudice and want of 
a clear, candid, philosophical view of 
the subject, could only have led to 
any other conclusion than that which 
is fairly deducible from “his able and 
acute description of the progress and 
effects of the Plague ; and could alone 
have occasioned the persisting in the 
‘old unfounded notion of contact be- 
ing the source of a disease, which evi- 
dently arises independent of contact; 
and as certainly Dungpenrs under cer- 
tain changes, aod in certain states ef 
the atmosphere, notwithstanding the 
clo communication with the sick 


‘and diseased, and under circum- 


stances the most favourable for the 
continuance and spread of the disease 
thereby. 1 shall be glad, however, 
to be corrected by any of your learn- 
G. Comse. 
Gent. Mas. December, 1819. 
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Mr. Unnan, . Vov. 27. 

HE Towo of Chesterfield, co. 

Derby, is supposed by Dr. Pegge; 
to have originated in a Roman sta 
tion on the road from Derby to York. 
Jt is noticed in Domesday Book as a 
bailiwick only belonging to Newbold, 
now a small hamlet at a short dis- 
tance from it on the North. After 
this period it rapidly increased. A 
Church, erected bere towards the cone 
clusion of the 1th cenlury, was given 
by William Rufus to the Cathedral 
of Lincolo. In the reign of John, 
the manor was granted to William 
de Briwere, or Bruere, his particular 
favourite, through whose influence 
with the Monarch the town was in- 
corporated, and an annual fair, of 
eight days continuance, and two 
weekly markets obtained. From the 
De Brueres it passed in marriage to 
the family of Wake, and afterwards 
to Edward Plantagenet, Earl of Kent, 
(who married a female of that name,) 
whose descendants continued posses- 
sors for several generations. In 26 
Edward II]. it was held by Joha, se- 
cond son of Edmund of Woodstock ; 
and in 1386, by Sir Thomas Holland, 
from whom it passed to the Neyilles. 
In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, it 
belonged to George Earl of Shrews- 
bury ; and afterwards became the pro- 
perty of the Cavendishes by purchase, 
from whom it descended to the pre- 
sent Duke of Portland; but has since 
passed, in exchange, to the Duke of 
Devonshire. The Staohopes, Earls 
of Chesterfield, derive their title from 
this town. 

A battle was fought here in 1266 
between Henry, nephew of King 
Henry III. and Robert de Ferrers, 
the last Earl of Derby; who was de- 
feated, and was taken.prisoner in the 
Church, where he had concealed him- 
self. Duriog the Civil Wars another 
batile was fought here, in which the 
troops of the Parliament were de- 


feated by the Earl of Newcastle. 


The Charch js a spacious aud hand+ 
some building ; but more particularly 
pened at ay ok the appearance of its 
spire, which rises to the height of 230 
feet ; and is so singularly twisted and 
distorted, that it seems to lean in what- 


‘ever direction it may be spproached. 


I send a drawing of it, (see Plate IT.) 
taken in a different point of view from 
one already inserted in your vol. LXI11. 

p- 9TT, 
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p- 971, by Mr. Malcolm; in which yg of time, which once existed 
age, sad in vol. LXIV. p. 17, will in the yiews and apprehensions’ of 
Be found several particulars relative men, approximating the nearest to 
to the Church, and the Monuments their own,—when the eyes of poste- 
within .it. rity shall, divested of all epheme- 
The best account of the Grammar ral influence, upon the mere strength 
School in this Town will be found in of reason alone, judge, discriminate, 
Mr. Carlisle’s ‘“* Endowed. Schools,” compare, and combine,—then will 
vol. I. History, under the hands of a writer 
In the Market-place isa neat Town- competent to view with comprehen- 
hall, built a few years ago, under the sive eye its various parts, and draw 
direction of Mr. Carr, of York; on the ae corollaries,— assume a 
the ground floor is a gaol for debt- higher philosophical importance. So 
ors, and a residence for debtors ;‘and it is in Poetry, when all the petty 
on the second floor, a large room for jealousies, antipathies, and considera- 
holding the Sessions, &. Several tions of personal attachment and of 
alms-houses have been endowed in party motives shall have dicd away, 
different parts of the town. and the occasions be forgotten,—then, 
The present Corporation consists and then only, perhaps, will the me- 
of a Mayor, six Aldermen, six Breth- rits of many be determined who are 
ren, and twelve capita! Burgesses; as- to occupy a place in the bright he- 
sisted by a Town Clerk. misphere of our native genius. Many 
At the Castle-inn, an elegant As- things which have, in a present era, 
sembly-room was built a few years excited high enthusiasm, and often 
ago. unqualified ptaises, may, it is possi- 
The Town contained in 1801, 920 ble, in a future, be thought, by a 
houses, and 4267 inhabitants. The rigid and discriminating posterity, to 
chief employments for the labouring merit only a cold neglect,—and the 
classes are, the iron-works in the flattering testimonials be imputed to 
neighbourhood; the stocking manu- little more than a fortunate concur- 
facture ; the potteries; a carpet ma- rence of adventitious circumstances, 
nufactory; and the making of shoes*. not altogether dictated by the genuine 
Yours, &c. N.R.S. warmth of heartfelt sentiments, or 
the pure emanations of a judgment 
Remarks Puiiosornicat anp ot by nature, and enlarged by ha- 
its of reading and reflection. 
_Gamasev. Such, may we suppose to be the 
(Continued from p. 400. ) style in which the opinion of certain 
- HE feelings or the convictions Critics would probably flow, of the 
of various contemporary Cri- propriety of which others, and not 
tics may induce them to reply in the themselves, must be admitted to 
negative,—but it may on the other judge. 
hand be fairly assumed, that a con- Poetry, as it now exists in our is- 
temporary age, however distinguished Jand, presents perhaps a more diver- 
by talent or discernment, affords not sified aspect than at any former pe- 
a criterion for judging of the future riod. The wide licence which the 
fame of a living Poet. It may be genius and mixed character of our 
assumed to be pretty much the same language affords, has ever served to 
in the department of Poetry as inthat legalize combinations the most dissi- 
of History ;—and here, when the ge- milar, sometimes the most inharmo- 
neration who were themselves the uious,— which variety and discord- 
actors or the spectators in the great ance <ertainl prevails in the present 
drama of political, moral, and social day to un unlithited extent. 
life which is transacting before the Amidst however the wide miscel- 
eyes of mankind shall have passed Jany which, dedicated to the Muses, 
away, and given place to anew race weekly, monthly, and annually has, 
of successors, who shall look back during the 19th century, issued from 
upon the past age only as upon that the Press, the general predilections 
in favour of rhimes, whatever be the 
® The above particulars are chiefly subjects or the nature of the verse, 
abridged from vol. III. of the “ Beauties seems pretty conspicuous. The ap- 


of England and Wales.” probation, likewise, which they have 
obtained 
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obtained among all aps a ae 
as being more peculia 

to the bonety and vdiom of the En- 
glish language, may be inferred from 
the decided success and patronage 
‘which have attended productions in 
which they have been employed ;—as, 
on the other hand, from the flat and 
languid complexion which has been 
shed over the compositions of some 
authors, who have adopted this mea- 
sure, Blank verse has exhibited an 
aspect of inferiority which is not its 
genuine characteristic. The frequent 
and indiscriminate adoption of rhimes, 
however, may be thought not on the 
whole auspicious to the vigour, dig- 
nity, aud elevation of the aspirings 
of genius, in a future age. It may 
obviously be thought, to perpetuate, 
among others, a wish too blindly to 
ewulate the style of models which 
has been perceived to raise its vota- 
ries to distinguished reputation and 
favour, and from the unprecedented 
avidity which productions of a cer- 
tain school have been sought after, 
such emulation is not likely, in its 
operation, to be confined to a narrow 
sphere. 

Diversified opinions, however, upon 
the merits and propriety of rhimes, 
as a vehicle in Poetry of imparting 
pleasure, have always existed among 
speculative Critics,—certain writers 
have taught that rhimed verse is the 
true and genuine form of metrical 
composition, as opposed to those who 
talk of the expediency or eligibility 
of blank verse. Authorities may be 
adduced on either side,—but whilst 
we find some who have investigated 
Ahese topics of the true source of me- 
trical harmony and beauty,—oppos- 
ing others advocating the cause of 
rhimes,—we may suppose most of 
them to be actuated, each by a se- 
cret bias or predilection in favour of 
the one or the other, more than from 
any conviction of their abstract claims 
of superiority. One or two of these 
authorities may be not improperly 
noticed, as they serve to show that 
such influences may be supposed to 
guide those who are respectively in 
the habit of giving their attention, 
or have attained any decided excel- 
lence to the one or the other. 

Johason’s predilections in favour 
of rhime were uniform and strong. 
‘Whoever has attentively studied his 
various Criticisms in his Lives of the 
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English Poets, and elsewhere, must 


be no 4 ‘to his opinions in this 
respect. Whenever the subjects of 
his Poetical disquisitions affords him 
opportunity for displaying it, this 
preference or this societies is plainly 
discernible, so much so indeed that 
from the nature of some of his re- 
marks we are almost inclined to think 
that he does not willingly award the 
palm of beauty or of merit to those 
performances which do not chime in 
the regular couplet. © Inheriting a 
fondness for the smoothness, harmo- 
nious cadence and modulation, and 
alternate pauses of rhimed measure, 
his ear could not endure the irrega- 
lar and abrupt pause, and the wide 
and unbounded licence, which the 
flowing nature of blank verse affords 
to the excursions of fancy, or the ex- 
pression of passion. 

If Johnson, an authority of such 
weight, dignity, and authority, as to 
command attentiqn and respect, if it 
does not iusure conviction apon the 
strength of his arguments, seems 
almost to consider the essentials of 
Poetry to be involved in its metre; 
the classical taste of another autho- 
rity declares himself of opinions wide- 
ly opposite, and not only recommends 
blank verse io Epic and Tragic Poe- 
try, but sanctions its use in all com- 
positions of any dignity. He, on the 
other hand, considers rhime as only 
adapted to the subordinate offices of 
metrical composition, had it not been 
immortalized in the works of Dryden 
and Pope. His sentiments ov these 
points may be comprehensively de- 
duced from the following remarks. 

** The strongest demonstration,” 
says Dr. Young, in his very judicious 
* Conjectures on Original Composi- 
tion,’ ** of Dryden's false taste for the 
buskin are his tragedies fringed with 
rhime, which in Epic Poetry is a sore 
disease, in Tragic is an absolute death. 
To Dryden's enormity Pope’s was a 
light offence. As lacemen are foes 
to mourning, these two authors, rich 
in rhime, were no great friends to 
those solemn ornaments which the 
Must rhime 
then,” he conlinues, ‘* be banished ? 
1 wish the nature of our language 
would bear its entire expulsion,—but 
our lesser Poetry stands in need of a 
toleration for it,—it raises that, but 
sinks the greater, as spangles adora 
children, but expose men.” 

That 
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That Dryden and Pope félt pecu- 
liar partialities for rhime, is best 
evineed by their constantly employ- 
ing it in their most elevated per- 
formances, although indeed their 
opinions were somewhat different. 
Pope would, it is to be presumed, 
- have thought rhime transcendantly 
excellent for every species of Poetry, 
when he replied to Voltaire, who 
looked with a sort of contempt on 
ali other measure, that Milton did 
not write his Paradise Lost in rhime 
because he could not. Dryden, how- 
ever, has acknowledged, that ** what 
rhime adds to sweetness it takes 
away from sense.” The sentiments 
of La Fontaine, equally with those 
of Voltaire, and likewise of the most 
emivent of the French Poets, were in 
favour of rhime, which indeed is not 
much a source of wonder, as the ge- 
nias and structure of their language, 
which rendered rhimes almost essen- 
tial to their metrical composition, 
seemed to them to involve the same 
necessity in all others. An eminent 
writer and critic, however, of their 
own soil, Fenelon, bas expressed him- 


self of a different opinion, and there 


is, doubtless, much truth in what he 
says. ‘* La rime,” says he, in his 
correspondence with M. De la Motte, 
* véne plus qu'elle n’orne les vers. 
Elle les charge d’epithetes; elle rend 
souvent la diction forcé et pleine d'une 
vaine parure. En allongeant les dis- 
cours elle les affoiblit. Souvent on 
a recours & un vers inutile pour en 
amener un bon.” 

For the Dramatic uses in Poetry, 
however, scarcely any critic of re- 
spectability in our own language, has 
ever pleaded for the propriety of 
rhimes,—the artificial and constrain- 
ed dress in which they involved both 
the speakers and the sentiments, has 
appeared alike to their judgments and 
their feelings, altogether incompati- 
ble with the utterance of sudden eino- 
tion, or the risings of passion. The 
superiority which blank verse pos- 
sesses over the shackled restraints of 
rhime has been happily expressed by 
a Critic of modest, but accomplished 
fame. ‘* Blank verse,” says the ele- 
gant Mrs. Montague, ‘‘is finely adapt- 
ed to the Dramatic offices. It rises 
gracefully into the sublime, it can 
slide happily into the familiar, hastens 
its career if impelled by passion, can 
pause in the perplexity of doubt, ap- 


r lingering and languid in per- 
ay al sorrow, i. sapalie’ al 
varying its accents and adapting its 
language to the sentiments it should 
convey, abd the passion it would ex- 
cite’ in all the charms of musical 
expression. The charms,” observes 
Mrs. Montague, “ arising from Eng- 
lish blank verse cannot be felt by 
a foreigner who never perfectly ac- 
quires the pronunciation of our lan- 
guage, and is but rarely acquainted 
with its idiom and force of expres- 
sion.” 

If, however, in Tragic the use of 
rhimes appears unnatural and im- 
propers their legitimacy in Epic Poe- 

ry may yet be advocated by some, 
who may plead that their subject or 
epopee being the recital of great and 
dignified actions, not varied or broken 
by those sudden changes in sentiment 
and passion which mark the conduct 
of the dialogue, or the developement 
of the ny in the former, only re- 
quires that the style of narration be 
uniformly elevated, and not debased 
by the petty ornaments of composi- 
tion. Of the possibility of rhimes 
being made, with very high success, 
subservient to the delineation of great 
actions and the utterance of sublime 
thoughts, our literature has already 
afforded one or more splendid ex- 
amples,—for instance, the Iliad of 
Pope, to which we may add the Lu- 
ciad of Mickle; but in general it is 
not so, aud the performances, where 
the uniformity of termination which 
characterizes the couplet has been 
rejected, have, it is observable, 
been far superior in point of bold 
and nervous imagery and description, 
in free, forcible, and expansive elo- 
quence. Milton, although his skill 
in eliciting dignity from the couplet 
had equalled that which strikes the 
mind in the English Iliad, or the 
Essay on Man, would clearly have 
outraged every sentiment of taste 
and propriety if he bad sought to 
embody the conceptions of his soar- 
ing genius in the smooth and mea- 
sured numbers of Dryden or Den- 
ham. “An Epic Poem in rhime,” 
says Dr. Thomas Warton, “‘ appears 
to be such a sort of thing as the 
Bniad would have been if it had 
been written, like Ovid's Fasti, in 
hexameters and pentameters, and the 
reading of it would have been as te- 
dious as travelling through that one, 

long, 
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long, straight avenue of firs which leads 
from Mosvow to St. Petersburg.” 

Goldsmith, however, appears to 
proscribe this measure, from all kinds 
of Poetry, when he states himself to 
be of opinion, that it is barbarous and 
uncouth, and that all authors, who 
in the least pretend to elegance and 
taste, should write in rhime. A Poet 
of inimitable beauty, sweetness, and 
delicacy, he seems to have beea him- 
self conscious of the purity and har- 
mony of his rhimes, when he asserts 
that nothing but the highest subli- 
mity of style can render this measure 

leasing, aud alleges, in favour of the 
atter, this extraordinary reason, that 
the difficulty of writing in rhime en- 
hances its merit. 

Of sentiments somewhat similar 
may be thought to have been a late 
Poet and Critic of eminence. In op- 
position to Dr. Warton, he is of opi- 
nion that, ** in the hands of a skilful 
master, oue who knows how to han- 
dle the tvols of his profession, rhimes 
are not so fitted for the epopee as blank 
verse, and that the dissimilarity of 
Pope's translation to the original 
might arise from his imperfect know- 
ledge of the Greek idiom, from a 
mere sportive fancy, or from care- 
lessness, but rarely, if ever, from the 
inadequacy of his numbers, and the 
inappropriateness of rhimed measure 
to the exigencies of heroic narrative.” 

Such appears to have been the dif- 
ference ot opinion which prevailed ia 
the minds or the tastes of writers who 
each, both by nature and education, 
might be supposed to be capable of 
appreciating the genuine principles of 
harmony and beauty. It is, doubt- 
less, the duty of all who write for the 
amusement and instruction of the 
public and of posterity, to inquire 
how far they are by nature fitted for 
the one or the other. If their bent 
or constitution of genius strongly in- 
clines them to use rhime above any 
other measure, they would, of course, 
act highly injudicious, were they to 
put a constraint on native talent, in 
order to accommodate any pre-con- 
ceived notions of beauty; but this, on 
the other hand, it may be observed, 
does not by any means supersede this 
beauty. Bligibilit must still immu- 
tably remain with blank verse, as con- 


nected with all the higher offices of 
Poetry. Whilst the perfection and 
diguity which rhime has acquired 
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under the hands of British genius, 
bas made it the vehicle of many no- 
ble performances, it is not assuredly 
the form which Nature dictates, or 
enthusiasm points out for the expres- 
sion of the more lofty thoughts of 
aspiring genius. The expansive, and 
redundant flow which marks the ex- 
pression and cadence of blank verse, 
the unbounded scope and variety of 
its termination, its copiousness, and 
the facility it gives to the utterance 
of passion or of fancy in ail their 
associated shapes, offer it peculiarly 
as a proper language for the imagi- 
nation teeming with great and noble 
ideas, for the intellectual sight which 
looks above the pursuils, converse, 
and general views of ordinary man- 
kind. It may, thea, not without rea- 
son, be concluded, that Wartou spoke 
with truth wheon he observed, * per- 
haps thime may be, properest for 
shorter pieces, for Lyric, Elegiac, 
and Satiric Poems, for pieces, where 
closeness of expression and smartoess 
of style are expected, but for subjects 
of a higher order, where any enthu- 
siasm or emotion is to be expressed, 
or for Poems of a greater length, 
blank verse is undoubtedly prefer- 
able.” 

At the commencement of the 19th 
century, an wra distinguished by the 
accuracy and extent of its knowledge 
in arts and in elegant literature, more 
discriminating care was exercised in 
the choice and arrangement of works 
destined not oaly to amuse and ia- 
struct the present age, but to become, 
in some degree, the classical prece- 
dents of succeeding days — poets, 
whose influence and whose power, 
in these enlightened times of discera- 
ment and wisdom, would, perhaps, 
obtain equal credit, and more fre- 
quently impart durable and rational 
pleasures,—pleasures which must ever 
retain their ascendancy in the human 
breast. Itis not enough, or it ought 
not to be enough, that they possess 
genius alove,—this may prove, as in 
science, an ignis fatuus to lead those 
astray who implicitly follow its wan- 
derings,—the performances to which 
it gives birth ought to be conformed 
to the rules of reason and fine ex- 
pression. Were the critical opinions 
of other days more frequently con- 
sulted by those who assume the pro- 
vince of ——— the credit and re- 
putation of this department aa 
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Literature, their varied productions 
would breathe a more elevating, pure, 
and classically elegant spirit,—would 
soar more frequently above the petty 
and ephemeral subjects which, as they 
are raised far above theif proper le- 
vel, have of late seemed to sustain a 
marvellous interest in the public mind. 
After the example of writers who 
adorned some of our brightest Lite- 
rary days, and who, until very re- 
cently * have universally sustained an 
unshaken reputation for genius as for 
learning and taste,—it would assured- 
ly require no unworthy sacrifice of 
judgment to ascertain whether the 
materials be worthy of the genius 
.employed upon them, or whether, on 
the other hand, the form, polish, and 
style of the laboured production cor- 
responds with the sentiment which 
adorns it, or the intellect which gave 
it birth. Then would be more dis- 
tinctly seen haw far the genius which 
now enlightens our Poetical hemis- 
phere is equal to that which shone 
in past ages,—how far the range and 
compass of their thinking approxi- 
-mate to the same standard with those 
whose felicity of conception, no less 
than their correct taste, has long 
been the subject of eulogy amongst 
mankind. Instead of the turgid dic- 
tion, distorted sentiment, and puerile 
conceit which so frequently till the 
pages of modern Poets,—fictions and 
fancy would theu be more frequently 
associated and tempered with dignity 
and elevation of style and of senti- 
ment. The mind, in the habit of 
studying classical models, would be 
.receiving fresh accessions of intellec- 
tual pleasures, while the vitiated 
taste, which is apt to pervade the 
great mass of readers, would be re- 
formed,—and writers receive the 
grateful acknowledgments of those 
who are, in another age, to form an 


opinion. 

Melicsham. E. P. 
(To be concludedin the Supplemént..) 
cg 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. \U. 


yng in these awful times, not only 
our Political but our Religious 
System also is threatened (I do not 
say with any real danger to the lat- 
ter, for the “* Rock” of Christianity 
will not be so easily overthrown) 
the following short observations may 





* Alluding to some opinions in the 
LUIId. Number of the Edinburgh Keview. 


not perhaps be thought improper or 
ill-timed. Christianity will, i think, 
make a Philosopher doubt, but a 
reasonable man ot or I should 
rather say (for I by no means wish 
to cast a general imputation on Phi- 
losophy), tbat Christianity may make 
a Philosopher doubt, but itwill make 
a reasonable man believe. Indeed I 
think that there is no real medium be- 
tween Christianity and Atheism. The 
former, when fairly examined, will 
be found supported by such a prodi- 
gious mass of evidence, that the re- 
jection of it will leave no principles 
in the mind to substantiate any other 
system of religious belief. Deism 
then (ihdependently of some obser- 
vations and reasonings that can have 
no firm hold upon the mind) will be 
a mere arbitrary supposition; avd 
the disconsolate void of Atheism will 
be the real state of the mind, when 
left to its own conclusions. 
Yours, &c. A Layman. 
a 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 5. 
. followiug Epigram, from the 
Greek Anthologia, has been ho- 
noured with two elegant Latia ver- 
sions from the pens of those cele- 
brated men, Hugo Grotius and Dr. 
Johnson. They are subjoied; and 
1 have taken the liberty of adding a 
poetical translation, not recollecting 
that the Epigram has ever before 
received an Kuglish version. It is 
singularly beautiful, and, proceeding 
from a country more ewinent for 
genius and science, than for purity 
of morals or strictness of decornm, 
deserves commendation for the chaste 
and elegant form of its expressions, 
and for the moral spirit which it 
breathes. The word xsmndsx, pos- 
sesses a peculiar grace, the beauty 
of which, I am apprehensive, fades 
in translation. Grotius, whose ver- 
sion approaches nearest to the ori- 
ginal, has rendered it by honos, but 
this does not fully express the mean- 
ing of wagleins xtundua, i.e. res pre- 


.tiose recondite virginitatis. he 


learned reader will recollect a verse 
in Homer, in which it is used in a 
similar manner, in the sense of trea- 
sures. 
Thoara 2 iv. a@vaou waleos xmpnrse 
xuTas.——lliad, Z. 47. 
‘** And many precious things lie hoarded 
up in the houst of my rick father,” 
Kara 
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Kare re wapbering xapndsa’ exapbenn de 

Toy Biov ddece ay wacs Qurarromenn. 

Touventy tveruws aroxov Aabe, xo tive 
Xoo pw 

Aog Bporov avrs oeler’. Devve oe saxro- 
ovrny.—Paul. Silen. 

‘* Virginitas pretiosus bonos; sed vita 
periret, 

Si foret in cunctis virginitatis amor. 

Legibus uxorem socia tibi ; sic dabis orbi 

Pro te hominem, purus turpis adalterii.” 

H. Grotius, 

** Palchra est virginitas intacta; at vita 
periret, 

Omnes si vellent virginitate frui. 

Nequitiem fugiens, servata contrahe lege 

Conjugium, ut pro te des hominem pa- 
triz.”—Dr. Johnson, 

“ One treasure fair, by female worth pos- 
sess’d, 

Ts Chastity, a prize by all confess’d ; 

Yet, not to all the valu’d gift extends, 

Creation shows, or life and nature ends, 

Then Vice avoid, the laws of Heav’n obey, 

A consort take, ’tis Virtue points the way. 

And to that world where first you being 


knew, 
A life return, that being still renew.” 
Yours, &c. Cc. W. 
ae 


OricinaL Letrers TO THE 
Rev. W. Green. 
(Continued from p. 419.) 

“ Sir Ficar’s-hill, near Lym- 

: ington, Sept. 20, 1792. 
“ ¥ RECEIVED your obliging and 

valuable letter (though not quite 
so soon as 1 ought, which is my apo- 
logy for not answering it sooner), 
and return you many and very sin- 
cere thanks for it. It is many years 
since | began the work, of which you 
are pleased to speak so favourably, 
and having spent much time upon it, 
it is a great pleasure to me to find my 
labours approved by those whom [ 
conceive to be judges of such works, 
and feel themselves interested in them. 
—I had already sent to the press a 
new edition in Svo, to be printed with 
references to the chapters, just as 
you had recommended. But if St. 
Matthew was already printed, I could 
not introduce a note on vi, 13, but I 
will add it at the end. The antithesis 
had escaped me, which I think gives 
Te wovmps singular propriety. Your 
two remarks on Luke ii. 49, and 
John viii. 7, were both new to me; 
and as I had those gospels still in my 
hands, | have availed myself of them; 
asl entirely approve them both. And 
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now, Sir, having thanked you for 
what is past, I can only solicit your 
future goodness. I shall have the 
Acts and Epistles four or five weeks, 
or perhaps more, yet in my hands; 
and if any thing strike you, I think I 
dare venture to say, that whatever re- 
marks you make, they will be highly 
approvedby me. lam, Sir, your most 
obedient and obliged humble servant, 
Witt. Girne.” 


“ Dear Sir, rt 4 oo) Nov. 

“ The last edition of the Lectures 
on the Catechism, of which you are 
pleased to speak so favourably, is 
printed in a small volume, for two 
shillings; which my bookseller told 
me was as cheap as he could print it. 
But still he has left the blank pages, 
which you find fault with, and which 
1 find fault with likewise; and which 
I think might have been much better 
bestowed in widening the space be- 
tween the lines, and making the book 
easier to be read.—I wrote my last in 
so much haste (to save the post), that 
I forgot to mention two or three 
other things. 1 was much pleased 
with your criticism on 1 Cor. xv. 55, 
and indeed with all your criticisms, 
except that on 2 Cor. iv. 4. Though 
I believe in the Devil, as religiously 
as you do, yet as the God of the 
world is an ambiguous expression, 
and has by some been mistaken, I 
thought it better to give the mean- 
ing than the words. 

“ With regard to pointing, my 
chief view is to assist the eye of the 
reader, as well as the sense of the 
book. But I know enough of my- 
self to assert, that there are few per- 
sons more inaccurate, or more apt to 
mistake; though I hope not in mat- 
ters of consequence. 

** You will be so good, my dear 
Sir, as to Jet me hear you have got 
rid of your troublesome disorder. 
With our best respects to Mrs. Green, 
believe me, dear Sir, your obliged and 
most obedient servant, 

Writ. Gite.” 


- . Vicar’s-hill, Nov. 
Seat ey 27, 1792. 

“I ain truly glad your indisposi- 
tion is removed. At our time of life 
we must expect preparatory messen- 
gers. We have only to pray for an 
easy dismission, if it be God’s will. 
An 
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On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion in discovering and mars 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 


An acquaintance of mine used to say, 
he did not fear death, but the ap- 
paratus of it, It pleased God to 
grant him such a death, as your fa- 
ther had. He died instantaneously in 
his reading-desk. At least, he was 
but just taken out of the church. 

“I entirely approve of what you 
say of my curtailing 1 Tim. iii. 16. 
I have altered it thus:—‘ The re- 
demption of man is a scheme full of 
greatness and wonder,—God was ma- 
nifest in the flesh—adored by angels 
in Heaven—proved on earth by pro- 
phecies and miracles—received into 
glory—and shall hereafter be preach- 
ed, and believed on throughout ull the 
world.’ 

“I join with you, dear Sir, in all 

our kind ideas of congeniality ; as 

rs. Gilpin does with Mrs. Green, to 
whom she desires her best compli- 
ments; and should have been exceed- 
ingly sorry if, for the sake of cere- 
mony, she had done any thing to in- 
commode her eyes. 

“ That pain 4 like us should have 
congenial ideas, is not wonderful: 
but I have been rather surprized at 
an intimacy 1 made, a few months 
ago, with a young gentleman, not 
half my age. He is a very extraor- 
dinary man, His name is Gisborn, 
He inherited a large estate (not less, 
I believe more, than three thousand 
a year) in Derbyshire. But not 
liking county-convexions, he left a 
large house near Derby, which cost 
his father 10,000/.—took orders, just 
for a pretence to be serious—and re- 
tired to a seat he has in Needwood- 
forest, where he is highly respected 
by all his neighbours; and unbene- 
ficed, does the duty of a clergyman, 
He came with his family to Lyming- 
ton for sea-bathing. I never visit ; 
but he called upon me ; and we form- 
ed an intimacy, which I dare say will 
last with our lives. In all our senti- 
ments, and modes of living (except- 
ing the difference of fortune), we are 
congenial. He is a pleasant man, and 
a scholar. I am one of those odd 

ople, who like my own company 

etter than the generality of com- 
pany I meet with; but he never 
came amiss. He is the gentleman 
who answered some of the offensive 
parts of Mr. Paley’s book ; and wrote 
a very — tract against the Slave- 
trade. Believe me,dear Sir, your very 
sincere, &c. Witt. Given.” 


(Continued from Part I. p. 409.) 


BR" we must analyse more parti- 
cularly Lord Bacon’s division of 
knowledge; and show how the posi- 
tion “ that the abstract truths of Ma- 
thematicks, Metaphysicks, and Phy- 
sicks, are creatures of the Intellect,” 
or, more correctly speaking, “ are 
fixed, permanent, immutable truths,” 
that this is equally applicable to all 
other historic, and poetictruth. The 
registered remembrance of a fact, is 
as permament as memory itself, or 
its register: if these are perishable, 
they can both be replaced—and thus 
their truths handed down in perpe- 
tual succession to the end of the world. 
If lost, a récurrence of similar facts 
will suggest the same historical truth 
—similar causes producing ever simi- 
lar effects. What is alike applicable 
to all these three kinds, or degrees of 
knowledge, is only one condition :— 
that they be conformable to nature 
—that is, to facts. And it has often 
happened that particular arts and 
sciences have been lost—and reco- 
vered afterwards—that is—re-pro- 
duced, re-invented. And this incon- 
venience is just as incident to philo- 
sophical and poetical, as it is to what 
is strictly called historical truth. 

So, the principles of taste, or the 
science of beauty and harmony, are 
as much fixed as our appetites and 
affections. They are variously culti- 
vated, and applied—or, in other words, 
historised. 

Whatever happens, or is happen- 
able, is History: the Creation and 
Revelations of the Supreme Being, 
the continued daily and yearly action 
of the globe, and of the planetary 
system—the classification, nomencla- 
ture, changes and revolutions in the 
subordinate kingdoms of the physical 
world: whether in the conformation 
of minerals, the life of plants and ani- 
mals—but chiefest, though last, of 
man—the thoughts, speech, and the 
actions of man—the succession of ge- 
nerations. Mathematicks, and the 
elements of arts and sciences, together 
with language, are but the instru- 
ments, the rule, the scale, the optical 
glasses, or mediums, the precis, and 
simplest exponent of this history. BY 
these we take the observation of M 
that 
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that pastes within and around us, re- 

istering it at the same time. What 
‘1s called individual history, whether 
of a man, of a transaction, of a pev- 
ple, is only a particular individual, 
clothed for the moment (in our con- 
ceptions) with the action, pomp, and 
circumstance, the passing name of 
geveral being. The individual exist- 
ed in the concrete no doabt; but in 
our conceptions it must he gene- 
ralized, or it could not be the object 
of our conception. 1t must be assi- 
milated to a general nature: the ac- 
tions which took seventy years to 
accomplish, must pass through our 
minds in fewer minutes. Even when 
we have the portrait of a man, we 
always conceive some very general 
indefinite person, and clothing him 
with its character, put him upon the 
scene of our imagination: where he 
acts his part, dressed as a thousand 
others have been before him, and a 
thousand others will be after him, 
with some variation only of shape, 
size, circumstance, time and place. 
So his country is generalized. This 
conception of ours, by which we call 
up any historical fact, acts just as a 
general word does (an attribute) 
whenever we have occasion for it, to 
perform, at different times, a different 
assigned duty: or just as a moveable 
type is road | employed in a 
hundred different places of the same 
work, and io a hundred different 
works. We cannot suppose an idea 
as individual as the person himself. 
In that case it would be the very in- 
dividual, and we must exactly live 
over again that time, and occupy 
that space, commensurately, that the 
individual himself did, or does. This 
would not be reducing the notice of 
him to that ponies Fy in which 
knowledge seems essentially to con- 
sist. Whatever happens must, in our 
minds, become assimilated to some 
uniform pattern, which pattern can 
successively represcat all individuals 
of the same class. This uoiform is as 
applicable to all objects of its class, 
as the common measure of number 
and extent is applicable to whatever 
is one, or many, and extended. This 
I take to be history “ whatever hap- 
pens,” or is happenable—if 1 may use 
the expression :—ruis is knowledge, 
when disposed into heads, by means 
of the aualogy of nature, human and 

Gent. Mac. December, 18)9. 
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divine: and the truths of modes of 
history are as intellectual, fixed, and 
immutable (humanly speaking) as the 
analogies of language, of thought, 
physical properties and powers, place, 
or time. 

What, therefore, is commonly 
called Biocrarny and History, is 
nothing more than a map, an action, 
a commuosity, exemplifying a gene- 
ral character in our intellect—some 
common quantity—and thus illus- 
trating the meaning of a term in the 
lexicon, or table of homan know- 
ledge: attended with modes, circum- 
stances, time, and place: which, on 
using or defining any common word 
in a dictionary, do necessarily accom- 
pany that word, figuring and colour- 
ing it in various ways ;—aud ever do 
they give an unfaithful colour to it; 
there being some refraction (as opti- 
cians term it) of the rays of truth in 
applying our general ideas to any in- 
dividual, or in using any term what- 
soever. For words do only approzi- 
mate to thought, and enable us to 
collect, by a species of conjectural 
analogy, the meaning (with sufficient 
certainty, indeed, for the purpose of - 
life) rather than define accurately our 
meaning. It is rather an inference 
we collect from indication, than a 
metaphysical certainty, which per- 
haps we cannot arrive at with these_ 
faculties, in this state of being. 
Words, terms, and narratives of indi- 
vidual history, personify, or act a 
character, raising curiosity, and cer- 
tain ideas in our minds, in a more or 
less lively and interesting manner: 
and those words and terms do it best 
and nearest to truth—that generalize 
best—and thus become standing 
terms, glasses of the least possible 
refraction. For words are ever sug- 
gesting numerous analogies, besides 
the one proposed. But some fact 
must have “ happened.” Our grea 
subject is truth, and lively impres- 
sion, or ideal picture of being. This 
is our main business io this passing 
state; towards, perhaps, acquiring, 
in another state, higher faculties and 
more perfect mediums for conceiving 
the great and only true Being. In 
this conception of what happeus, we 
must know it, where, when, and as it 
happens, to estimate how far it is 
consonant to such imperfect standards 
as we have, and to furnish the greater 
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number of analogies to check each 
other. Whereupon, by a process of 
induction and analysis, we collect 
from various positions, the fair re- 
sult. While the general faculties 
of man, intellectual and moral; of 
speech; of calculation; of distribu- 
tion—vf social government, and of 
taste, are more in the analogy of 
truth, than those of any individual 
can be: and knowledge may be de- 
fined the induction from general, to 
particular and individual notices. 

This historical conception of our 
experiences in any narration, is as 
much an abstract truth, a species of 
the intellect, as the logicians call it, 
as any principle of the arts and sci- 
ences. Nor can we think, talk, or 
understand what is said to us, but 
by such general ideas. A mind of 
individual experiences only, would 
be bereft of the power of thinking, 
just as a language of proper names 
would be equivalent to the having 
no language at all. 

At the same time every man is not 
only an individual, but his experience 
is of individuals; his perception, his 
wants, his actions, are individual : 
every thing around him is individual 
—has, or might have, its proper 
name, time, and place, with other 
circumstances and modes of being. 
But the notices of it must be ab- 
stracted in his mind, that is, assimi- 
lated to general, or historical ideas, 
before it can become a subject of 
other men’s interest, conversation, 
conception—or even of his own pro- 
per conception. This historical re- 
duction of it, is a logical process, na- 
tural and instinctive, in other minds, 
by their divine and immortal nature : 
an intelligence which is the great Re- 
corder of being—as conscience is of 
the morality of our motives and ac- 
tions: if conscience, indeed, be not 
rather another energy of the same, 
one invisible faculty which possesses 
us,—and not, as some think it, a dis- 
tinct faculty *. 

Now as the present is but a point, 
the poiat in the continuous thread of 
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existence, at which we happen to 
touch when now speaking, and as it 
is incessantly spinning off into the 
past, before we can so much as ut- 
ter it in words, we cannot form an 
idea of any thing till after it becomes 
among things past. So that every 
perception we can form, eyery 
thought, is an historical notice. By 
graving this in letters, we fix ils ex. 
istence — stop its transitoriness—so 
far, at least, that we can renew and 
re-produce the idea of it unaltered— 
at pleasure: and can make it as ever 
present to us as any other truth of 
art and science, styled immutable. 

In the mental conception of our 
experience, in the memory of it af- 
terwards, as well as in the express 
narration, every thing is submitted 
to reduction, selection, and becomes 
more generalized—that is, less indi- 
vidual; it must be transmitted into 
something of the spiritual nature of 
mind. Besides contracting the events 
of years into the duration of a few 
hours, or secouds, when they pass in 
review before us—we bring wide- 
extended and distant places near to 
us—to a point. And as in perspec- 
tive, a distant mountain must fill a 
small space in the angle of vision, 
while a blade of grass near to us, 
occupies a very large one—we cor- 
rect this by our judgment :—so the 
historical relation performs somewhat 
of the same operation in its pictures, 
and selections. Otherwise, indeed, 
every act of memory must be com- 
mensurate in duration with that of 
its subject of contemplation: an at- 
tribute which can belong only to the 
all-powerful, omniscient, and omni- 
present Being. This process of re- 
duction and generalising, is the com- 
mon measure by which we can bring 
together, collate, compare, and esti- 
mate, any two transactions, however 
different and wide asunder, and thus 
arrive at any further inference or 
conclusion. 

By this means the mind can con- 
ceive any number, variety, or extent, 
of objects; and thus the modes of 





* The same may be said with regard to the faculty of taste — that it is rather a dis- 
tinct energy of one common faculty, called mind, or intelligence, than a distinct faculty 


of itself, or internal sense. 


Though there seems, it must be owned, the same logical 
difference between our internal reflex senses, as between the external ones. 


Bat as 


these belong still to onze mind—this gives them historical identity and unity of opera- 
tion: indeed, otherwise their notices would be independent—and no more communica- 
tive for one purpose than the senses of sight and hearing placed asunder im two distinct 


beings. 
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haman knowledge may be reduced 
to a scale differmg in degrees only. 
The compass of the scale is from 
generals’ to particulars. Science, 
poetry, narration, occupy different 
points of the scale, and all are alike 
historical. An occurrence in real 
life, a transaction, ah anecdote, a 
story, a life of some illustrious in- 
dividual, a history of a whole peo- 
ple, the Erorzra of Homer, a re- 
view, a statement, a well-drawn-up 
report of circumstances in a speech, 
in a writing, a classification of things 
into species after some common con- 
nexion ; of these again into genera, 
through some further common con- 
nexion, by which we arrive at sci- 
ence: these all are but so many 
modes of history, differing only in 
selection, degrees of reduction, and 
in having more or less compression, 
with more, or less, of the generalising 
principle. Yorick. 
(To be continued.) 
mm 

Mr. Ursan, Kilkenny, Dec. 8. 
HE arguments of your Corre- 
spondent XXX. p. 319, impugn- 

ing the correctness of my explanation 
of a passage in Shakspeare’s Antony 
and Cleopatra, and supporting that 
of Dr. Warburton, have not changed 
my opinion of the latter. I now sus- 
pect that the old original text may 
be satisfactorily explained without 
the alteration of a single letter :— 
the old * copies read, ‘* most monster- 
like be shown for poorest diminu- 
tives, for dolts:” of these words War- 
burton changed “ dolts” to dvits, aud 
Tyrwhitt substituted ¢o for the last 
“for.” To me it appears that the 
proud Antony scornfully designates 
the rabbie of Rome by two epithets; 
by the first of which (* diminulives”) 
the mean and insignificant station in 
society; and by the latter the intel- 
lectual t+ grossness of the persons al- 
luded to, are emphatically expressed. 
I proceed to add a few remarks con- 
nected with the subjects of my former 
communication. 1 observe that Mr, 
Todd has noliced the custom of af- 
fixing verses to the Pall, which for- 
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merly prevailed at Cambridge, in his 
note on these lines of Milton's second 
Elegy : 
“ Vestibus hunc igitur pullis, Academia, 
luge, 
Et madeant /achrymis nigra feretra tuis.” 

**Lachrymis tuis,” Mr. Todd thinks, 
are the funeral poems, like ‘* melodi- 
ous tear” in Lycidas, ver. 14, where 
see the note for a detailed account 
and inleresting quotations. Todd’s 
Milton, 2nd edit. 1809, vol. VI. p. 16, 
and vol. VII. p. 190. 

The article in a late Quarterly Re- 
view on Wilkins’s Vitruvius, induced 
me to peruse Mr. Wilkins’s very learn- 
ed and ingenious remarks on the Ho- 
meric Poems; and I freely confess 
that they appear powerfully to sup- 
port the opinion of Dr. Butler. The 
Prolegomena ad Homerum 1 have 
never seen. I cannot, however, re- 
tract my opinion that the transcen- 
dant excellence of several parts of 
the Odyssey renders them perfectly 
worthy of the author of the Iliad, 
and that (in my judgment) they bear 
internal evidence of having proceeded 
from him to whom all the great cri- 
- of antiquity uniformly ascribed 
them. 


Yours, &. Ww. Snananan, M.D. 





Mr. Urpan, Kilkenny, Dec. 9. 

he E following anecdote may amuse 
some of your Readers afflicted 

with the Bibliomania. During the 
last spring a friend of mine (resident 
in this city) entered a sale-room in 
Dublin just as the auctioneer was 
putting up a few old volumes con- 
sidered of little value: one gem, how- 
ever, was in the rubbish; for my friend 
obtained for fifty shillings a fine copy 
(in very sound condition, but wanting 
five leaves), of P ynson’ sedition of Bar- 
clay’s “ Shyp of Folys of the Worlde,” 
imprynted in London, 1509, exactly 
answering Mr. Dibdin’s account of 
this rare book in his ‘* Ames's Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,” vol. II. p. 431. 
Ov comparing it with Cawood’s re- 
print ¢, 1570, the latterappears nearly 
equal in beauty to its renowned pre- 
decessor : in Pynson’s book there is 





* Such is the text of the 4th folio, 1635, the only one at present within my reach, 
+ I refer the reader toa curious passage (not wholly unknown to Mr. Burke) in Sir 
Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici, part the second, section the first ; page 134, 12mo. 


edition, 1642. 


} A fine copy of Cawood’s book is in the library of St. Canice’s Cathedral, in this 
city ; a library containing a large number of the best and rarest editions (hy the Aldi 
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a larger ioterval between the Latio 
verses; the Black Letters are larger, 
firmer, and more deeply coloured ; 
the Arabesque ornaments round each 
wood-cut are less meagre than those 
in Cawood’s edition, which contains 
“ The Myrrour of Good Maners,” 
translated from the Latin of Domy- 
nike Mancin, * Barclay’s Eclogues,” 
and other addenda. Cawood concludes 
the Ship of Fools in a manner very 
ualike that of Pynson’s Colophon. 
Yours, &. Wma. SuHananwan, M.D. 
—_ 


é, Ancient Anecdotes, &c. 


from Vaterivs Maximus, 
by Dr. Canty, West Square. 
(Continued from p. 406.) 
URING near six centuries and a 
half, the Roman soldier (as an 
individual) solely depended, in battle, 
on his untaught valour and physical 
powers. At length, in the year six 
huodred and forty-eight from the 
building of the city, the consul Pub- 
lius Rutilius first introduced fencing- 
masters into the Roman army, and 
set the example of systematically 
training the men to the scientific use 
of the sword and shield.—The fenc- 
iegmmosiors were procured from a 
school of gladiators.—Lib. 2, 3, 2. 
During nearly six centuries, the 
Romans had no theatre. In the year 
of the City 599, the censors Messala 
and Cassius undertook to erect one. 
But, on a motion of Scipio Nasica, 
the senate ordered all the materials 
to be publicly sold by auction; and 
moreover passed a decree, that no 
seats should be erected for the pur- 
pose of viewing pebits games or other 
exhibitions, either in the city, or 
within a mile of it; and that none of 
the spectators should be allowed to 
sit. This prohibition was intended to 
habituate the citizens to the manly 
attitude of standing erect, as a cha- 
racteristic of Roman hardihood.— 
Lib. 2, 4, 2. 
Until the year of Rome 559, the 
senators and the plebeians stood pro- 
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miscuously together to view the pub- 
lic exhibitions. At the period above 


mentioned, that practice was first in- 
fringed, and the seuators were sepa- 
rated from the commons, by the ad- 
vice of the elder Scipio Africanus, 
who, on that account, lost much of 
his former popularity.—Zib. 2, 4, 2. 

Pantomime at Rome seems to have 
originated with Livius Andronicus, 
about the latter part of the fifth cen- 
tury from the foundation of the city. 
That dramatist was accustomed to 
act his own pieces; and being fre- 
quently called upon to repeat (or, as 
we say, encored), he found his voice 
so much affected by those extraor- 
dinary exertions, that he had recourse 
to the expedient of employing a sub- 
stitute to recite or sing the words to 
the usual accompaniment of the flute, 
while he himself performed in dumb 
show.— Lib. 2, 4, 3. 

The first public exhibition of gla- 
diators at Rome was in the year of 
the city 489. It was given by Marcus 
and Decius Brutus, to honor their 
father’s funeral.—Zib. 2, 4, 7. 

No trial for poisoning ever occurred 
at Rome, nor was any law enacted 
against it, until the year 422, when, 
oo the information of a female slave, 
one hundred and seventy matrons 
were convicted of taking or attempt- 
ing their husbands’ lives by poison. 
A number of the guilty dames were 
condemned to capital puuishment.— 
Lib. 2, 5, 3. 

It was the custom of the Spartans 
not to march forth to battle, till their 
spirits were roused by the sound of 
the flute, and songs in the anapestic 
measure*.—They used scarlet for 
their military dress, to prevent the 
sight of their blood from operating 
as an eucouragement to the enemy. 
—Lib. 2, 6, 2. 

Jt was customary at Athens, that 
the supreme council of the Areopdgus 
should oblige every man to give an 
account of the means from which he 
derived his subsistence.—Zibd. 2, 6, 4. 

At Athens, any freedman (or mauu- 





and Elzevirs) of the Greek and Roman Classics; some very scarce old English books ; 
and a great collection of the most rare, beautiful, and valuable works in lralian Lite- 


rature, 


There aré about 5000 volumes, to which not a book has been added during 


the last fifty or sixty years. Almost all the valuable works were formerly the property 
of Bishop Maurice, a tasteful collector, who enriched these shelves with the entire of 


his excellent library. 


* Of the martial character and effect of the Anapestic metre, in English as well 
as in Greek and Latin, I have taken particular notice, in the Preface to the third 


edition of my “ Latin Prosody made easy.” 
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mised slave), who was found guilty 
of ingratitude to his patron (or 
late master), was deprived of his 
freedom, and reduced to his former 
state of servitude.—Lib. 2, 6,-6. 

At Marseilles (a Greek colony) a 
similar custom prevailed ; with this 
difference, however, that the offend- 
ing freedman might be three times 
seat back to slavery: but, for the 
fourth offence, the master no longer 
had the power of. reclaiming him ; it 
being considered as his own fault, that 
he had exposed himself to such repe- 
tition of the offender's ungrateful 
conduct.— Lid. 2, 6, 7. 

At the gate of the same city, lay 
two chests, or coffins—the one for 
the bodies of free persons, the other 
for those of slaves. In these, the 
dead were conveyed in a cart to the 
place of sepulture, without wailing or 
lamentation; and the mourning was 
terminated on the day of the funeral, 
by a domestic sacrifice, and a con- 
vivial entertainment given to the re- 
latives and friends of the deceased.— 
Lib. 2, 6, 7. 

Marseilles again.—In that city, was 
constantly kept, by public authority, 
a ready-prepared poisonous draught, 
to be administered to any person, who 
could, to the satisfaction of the su- 
preme council, show sufficient cause 
for wishing to die.—Lib. 2, 6, 7. 

A similar custom prevailed in the 
Grecian isle of Keos or Cés:: and 
Valerius Maximus relates, that he 
himself witnessed, in that island, the 
following instance ‘of it. A lady of 
the highest rank—who had reached 
her ninetieth year io the enjoyment 
of constant prosperity, and the per- 
fect use of all her faculties, mental 
and corporeal, with the additional 
satisfaction of seeing her two daugh- 
ters the happy mothers of seven 
children—actually applied for, and 
publicly drank, the deadly potion, 
from no other motive, than the ap- 
ange (as she said) of perhaps 

iving to experience some change of 
that good fortune, which had for so 
many years invariably attended her. 
—Lib. 2, 6, 8. 
(To be continued.) 
em 
Exminster, near 


Mr. Urzan, Exeter, Nov. 18. 


ep Aneanune to possess one of 
the private Journals of Rear- 
Admiral Sir Hovendon Walker, and 
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wishing to prefix to it some account 
of the writer, I take the liberty of 
requesting information on the follow. 
ing points, which are necessary to 
the completion of the memoir. 

The Walker family, of whom the 
Admiral was a member, trace their 
descent, as I have understood, from 
the celebrated David Gam, alias 
Llewellin, whose memorable speech, 
whea sent to reconnoitre the French 
army, previous to the Battle of Agin- 
court, has obtained him such honour- 
able mention in the page of English 
History. Some of your readers may, 
perhaps, be enabled to trace the Ad- 
miral’s Pedigree from this distio- 
guished character. 

Sir Chamberlain Walker, who was 
one of the physicians to Queen Anne, 
was also a branch of the same family ; 
and I am desirous of obtaining some 
authentic particulars respecting bim 
likewise, and his affinity to the Ad- 
miral. 

When and where was the Admiral 
born? and who was his wife? From 
the Journal now lying before me, and 
which includes the whole of the year 
1708, it appears that she had been 
the widow of an officer, and as such 
received a pension from Government. 

My earliest information respecting 
the Admiral reaches back no Farther 
than the year 1702, six years prior 
to the date of the volume of his Jour- 
nals which I possess; at this period 
he was in the command of the Bur- 
ford, one of a fleet under the orders 
of Sir George Rooke, by whom he 
was dispatched with five more third- 
rates, and a fleet of 10 transports, 
carrying four regiments, to the West 
Indies, where an attempt was made 
by the land forces, under General 
Codrington, upon the island of Guade- 
loupe, but with little success—and 
that little owing to the support given 
by Commodore Walker in the Chi- 
chester. 

The failure of the expedition a- 
gainst Quebec has been laid, as | am 
disposed to think, unfairly, to the 
charge of the Admiral. I could wish 
to have some account of that uvfor- 
tunate transaction divested of the 
colouring of party. 

From what | have been alle to 
collect, it appears that shortly after 
the accession of the present Family, 
Sir Hovendon was dismissed without 
pay or pension, and retired aap 
and, 
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land, where he died, but when I have 
been unable to learn *. 

Should any of your numerous 
readers feel disposed to favour me 
with information on the foregoing 
points, or any other interesting parts 
of the history of the Walker Family, 
I shall feel infinitely obliged by their 


communication. 


Yours, &c. W. iH. 
I 
Mr. Urnan, Nov. 30. 


N the Oxford Almanack for the 
ensuing year 1820, it is stated 
that the Lent or Hilary Term ends ou 
Saturday, March 25. This, it is ap- 
prehended, is a mistake; since it is 
enjoined by the University Statutes, 
that if the beginning or end of any 
term falls on a festival, it shall be 
postponed to the following day ; with 
an exception as to the third or Eas- 
ter Term, the end of which, should it 
fall on a festival, is to be on the day 
preceding the festival. Tit. i. sec. 1. 
In compliance with this injunction, 
the end of the Lent or Hilary Term, 
which in 1820 falls on Saturday, 


-March 25, ought, as that day is the 


festival of the Annunciation, to be 
postponed to the 26th; but as the 
26th falls on a Sunday, the end of 
the Term should be further post- 
poned to Monday, the 27th. 

The case which gave rise to these 
remarks, can only occur when Easter 
Day falls on the 2d of April, which 
has taken place only three times 
during the period of more than a 
century preceding the present time ; 
viz. in 1727, 1738, 1809. And in the 
Oxford Almanacks, now laying before 
me, for those years, the Term is said 
to end on Monday, March 27, and 
not on Saturday, the 25th. 

Perhaps, some of your academical 
Correspondents may be inclined to 
direct their attention to this subject. 


Yours, &c. Taxis. 
I 
On tHE INSTRUMENTALITY OF THE 
GREAT. 


ee instrumentality, under Pro- 
vidence, of great men is proved 
by every record of history, and by 
the experience of modern times. 


* He is supposed to have died in Ire- 
Jand, in 1724, and a good account of him 
may be seen in Charnock’s Biographia 
Navalis, vol. II. p. 455.—Ebrt. 
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Alexander founded 70 cities, so situ- 
ated as to promote commerce’ and 
diffuse civilization; had those na- 
tions, says Plutarch, not been con- 
quered, Egypt would have had no 
Alexandria, and Mesopotamia, no Se- 
leucia. He also introduced marriage 
into one conquered country, and agri- 
culture into another ;—one barbarous 
nation, which used to eat their pa- 
rents, was led by him to reverence 
and maintain them; he taught the 
Persians to respect and not to marry 
their mothers; and the Scythians to 
bury and not to eat their dead.— 
Thus it will be seen, that the same 
infinite Wisdom often permits human 
evils to balance exch other; and in 
subservience to his grand purpose of 
general good, not only sets good 
against evil, but often, where the 
counteracting principle of religion 
seems wholly suspended, prevents 
any fatal preponderance in the scale 
of human affairs, by allowing one set 
of vices to counterbalance another. 
The clash of parties, and the opposi- 
tion of human opinion, are often 
overruled for good,—and thus, thro’ 
the action and counteraction of the 
human mibd, no jar of passion, no 
abuse of free agency, shall eventually 
defeat the wise and gracious purposes 
of Heaven. 

Thus the Crusaders beheld in their 
march countries in which civilization 
had made a greater progress than in 
their own; they saw foreign manu- 
factures in a state of improvement, 
to which they had not been accus- 
tomed : thus their views of commerce 
were improved, aod their means of 
extending it were enlarged.—So the 
usurpation of the Popes, and the cor- 
ruption of the Romish Clergy, be- 
came the cause of the Reformation, 
—and the capture of Constantinople 
by the Turks, compelled the only 
accomplished scholars then in the 
world to seek an asylum in the 
Western parts of Europe. Crimes 
by which any of these measures were 
preceded or accompanied, could ne- 
ver meet the sanction of Heavea; 
but the consequences of the measures, 
not of the crimes, were instruments 
for effecting good from evil. 

To reduce uncertainty to method, 
confusion to arrangement, and con- 
tingency to order, is solely the prero- 
gative of Almighty power. 
| And thus in our own times, the 
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audacity and disorder by which the 
delusive clamour for radical Reform 
are proclaimed aloud by men who 
have not studied or practised a due 
reform in themselves, bave already 
excited from the fire, a quick sensi- 
bility of the friends to lawful govern- 
ment, to re-examine the excellencies 
of our Constitution, to review the 
beauty of this fair and polished tem- 
ple, and to re-resolve to maintain it, 
in its original condition. Oa the con- 
trary, the same temper of mind which 
disposes a man to fear God, prompts 
him to honour the King ;—the same 
pride, self-sufficiency, and impatience 
of controul, which are commonly the 
root and origin of impiety, naturally 
produce civil insubordivation and 
discontent. 

The Instrumentality of either good 
or bad Rulers, be they Kings or Mi- 
nisters, is an obvious means of re- 
warding or punishing their people. 
“ Jf sinful nations appear prosperous 
for atime, it is often because there 
has been some proportion of good 
mixed with the evil; or it is because 
the providence of God means to use 
the temporary success of guilty na- 
tions for the accomplishment of his 
general scheme, or the promotion of 
a particular purpose, of humbling 
and correcting other, porkepe less 
guilty nations; or it is because * the 
iniquity of the Amorites is not yet 
full;’ and the punishment of the 
more corrupt state is delayed to make 
their ruin more signal and tremen- 
dous, and their downfall a more por- 
tentous object for the instruction of 
the world. Hence it appears how 
very necessary it is to the happiness 
of man that every Prince and every 
Minister should be deeply impressed 
with the sanctions of Religion,—and 
indeed * to expect any conduct or 
principles of morality to be firm, 
which do not stand upon any reli- 
gious foundation, is to expect sta- 
bility from an inverted pyramid.’ 
Religion, says Chaucellor De |’Hopi- 
tal, has more influence upon the 
spirits of mankind, than all their pas- 
sions put together; and the cement 
by which it unites them, is infinitely 
stronger than all the obligations of 
civil society.” 

When so much is confided to the 
care of high-born men, how habi- 
tually should they be on their guard 
against the allurements of personal 
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fame, or the persuasions of a mis- 
tress, or the subtlety of a minister— 
from their single fiat may issue the 
ruin or death of thousands, whom 
they are sworn to preserve !—* Those 
who show themselves displeased at 
truth, must, not be surprised if they 
never hear it.” 

Saliust has, says the wise and pene- 
trating Hannah More (2 Hints 19), in 
four exquisitely-chosen words, given 
in the character of one innovator, 
that of almost the whole tribe [whe- 
ther they be Monarchs, Ministers, or 
Chiefs ] « ieni appetens, sui profusus ; 
and the parallel sentiment of Virgil, 
brings this truth more to light,— 


“ delirant Reges; plectantur Achivi !” 


It is not, says Dr. South, from the 
common, but from the inclosure, 
that he expects his advantages. 

Julius Cesar was a model in the 
dispatch of business, and the effects 
of his decision united, were seen and 
felt over the Western parts of Eu- 
rope; thus, also, the Julius of mo- 
dern times, “ with ail his celerity of 
dispatch, his judgment uniformly ap- 
pears to have been cool and serene ; 
and even in the midst of the most 
complicated transactions and import- 
ant battles, no perplexity is ever 
manifest in his conduct, no entangle- 
meant io his thoughts, no covfusion in 
his expressions or orders.” 

The example of the great is nearly 
connected with their Instrumentality, 
for it produces effects which they 
cannot afterwards recall; and this in 
a public as well as in a private act. 
Henry LV. of France was passionately 
addicted to gaming,—the coatagion 
spread through not only his court, 
but bis whole kingdom. When what 
is wrong is thus countenanced, it be- 
comes fashionable, and then few are 
ashamed of doing wrong. “ The 
high-boro are taught to enjoy the 
world at an age when they should be 
learning to know it; and to grasp 
the prize when they should be exer- 
cising themselves for the combat.” 

Of the Queen of Navarre, mother 
of Henry 1V. Bishop Burnet said, n0- 
thing was wanting to make her per- 
fect but a larger domain. 

“Io a prince to love peace, is to 
be charitable on a grand scale.” More. 

These, among many other instances, 
may suffice, to prove that the super- 
intending eye of Providence governs, 

directs, 
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directs, counsels, and visits all that 
he has made, and that even the con- 
tests of nations shall finally manifest 

his praise ! A. H. 

tt 

Mr. Urpan, Dec. 3. 
[* answer to the inquiry of G. H. 
W. p. 386, after Sir John Chardin, 
I send you some interesting Extracts 
from ‘ Evelyn’s Memoirs ;” a Work 
which has been lately so jastly com- 

mended in your Review. A. 
“30 Aug. I went to visite a French 
gent", one Monst Chardine, who having 
ben thrice in the East Indies, Persia, and 
other remote countries, came hither in 
our returne ships from those parts ; and it 
being reported that he was a very curious 
and knowing man, I was desir’d by the R. 
Society to salute him in their name, and 
to invite him to honour them with his 
company. S® Jo. Hoskins and St Christt 
Wren. accompanied me. We found him 
at his lodgings in his Eastern habit, a very 
handsome person, extremely affable, a 
modest well-bred man, not inclined to 
talke wonders. He spake Latine, and 
understood Greeke, Arabic, and Persian, 
from 11 years travels in those parts, whi- 
ther he went in search of jewells; and 
was become very rich. He seem’d about 
36 years of age. After the-usual civilities, 
we ask’d some account of y¢ extraordinary 
things he must have seene in travelling 
over land to those places where few, if 
any, Northern Europeans us’d to go, as 
the Black and Caspian Sea, Mingrelia, 
Bagdat, Nineveh, Persepolis, &c. He 
told us that the things most worthy of our 
sight would be, the draughts he had caused 
to be made of some noble ruines, &c.; 
for that besides his own little talent that 
way, he had carried two good painters 
with hiny to draw landscapes, meastre 
and designe the remaines of the palace 
web Alexander burnt in his frolic at Perse- 
polis, with divers temples, columns, re- 
lievos, and statues, yet extant, w°? he 
affirm’d to be sculpture far exceeding any 
thing he had observ’d either at Rome, in 
Greece, or in any other part of y¢ world, 
where magnificence was in estimation. 
He said there was an inscription in letters, 
not intelligible, though entire. He was 
sorry he could not gratify the curiosity of 
the Society at present; his things not 
being yet out of the ship, but would wait 
on them with them on his returne from Pa- 
ris, whither be was going the next day, but 
with intention to retarne suddenly, and 
stay longer here, the persecution in France 
not suffering Protestants, and be was one, 
to be quiet. He told ns that Nineveh 
was a vast cittie, now all buried in ber 
ruines, the inhabitants buildivg on the 
subterranean vaults, which were, as ap- 
pear’d, the first stories of the old cittie ; 


that there were frequently found huge 
vases of fine earth, colamns, and other 
antiquities; that the straw which the 
Egyptians requir’d of y* Israélites, was 
not to burne, or cover the rowes of bricks, 
as we use, hut being chopp’d small to 
mingle with the clay, which being dried 
in the sun (for they bake not in the fur- 
naces), would else cleave asunder; that 
in Persia are yet a race of Igniculi, who 
worship the sun and the fire as gods; that 
y® women of Georgia and Mingrelia were 
universally and without any compare, 
the most beautiful creatures for shape, 


features, and figure, in the world, and. 


therefore the Grand Seignior and Bashaws 
had had from thence most of their wives 
and concubines; that there had, within 
these hundred yeares, ben Amazons a- 
mongst them, that is to say, a sort of 
race of valiant women, given to warr; 
that Persia’ was extremely fertile; he 
spoke also of Japan and Chiva, and of the 
many greate errors of our late geographers, 


as we suggested matters for discourse.) 


We then took our leaves, failing of seeing 
his papers, but it was told us by others 
that. indeede he durst not open or show 
them till he bad first shown them to the 
French King, but of this he himselfe said 
nothing.” — Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. 1. 
p. 522. 

“IT went to visite Sir John Chardin, a 
French gentleman, who had travelled 
three times by land into Persia, and had 
made many curious researches in his tra- 
vells, of which he was now setting forth a 
relation. It being in England this year 
one of the severest frosts that had hap- 
pen’d of many years, he told me the cold 
in Persia was much greater, the ice of an 
incredible thicknesse ; that they had little 
use of iron in all that country, it being so 
moiste (tho’ the air admirably clear and 
healthy) ; that oyle would not preserve it 
from rusting, so that they had neither 
clocks nor watches ; some padlocks they 
had for doores and boxes.””—Ibid. p. 567. 

“* 1 went to Sir Jobn Chardine, who de- 
sired my assistance for the engraving the 
plates, the translation, and printing his 
History, of that wonderfull Persian Mona- 
ment neere Persepolis, and other rare an- 
tiquities, which he had caused to be 
drawne from the originals in his second 
journey into Persia, which we now con- 
cluded upon,” —!bid, p. 570, 

“Tf went to see Sir John Chardin at 
Greenwich.”—Ibid, p. 631. 

** | was godfather to S¢ John Chardin’s 
son, christen’d at Greenewich Church, 
nam'd John. The Earle of Bath aod 
Countesse of Carlisle, the other sponsors.” 
— Ibid. p. 643. 

“{ din’d at the Lord Keepef’s, and 
brought him to ‘Sir John Chartdin, who 
showed him his accurate draughts of +his 
travells in Persia.”—Ibid, p, 571. 
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Mr. Unzan, Waterford, Sept. 24. 
LTHOUGH the recent great Re- 
coinage in Enugland, as not be- 
ing intended for circulation in this 
part of the kingdom, does not so im- 
mediately concern us as our geod bro- 
thers Johany and Sandy ; yet, as what 
interests them cannot be wholly im- 
material to us, and the present Mas- 
ter of the Mint, the Right Hon. W. 
W. Pole, being our countryman, we 
have given the subject a considerable 
share of our attention: and although 
we cannot say that some of the se- 
vere criticisms which have been so 
liberally heaped upon it may not be 
just, we may nevertheless be per- 
mitted to declare, that the very short 
period in which so immense a Coin- 
age was struck must always reflect 
the higheet honour on the ability and 
activity of Mr: Pole, and that the 
Coinage itself is in many respects de- 
serving of high commendation, both 
for design and execution, 
Without entering fully on these 
points, we may remark, that on the 
Severeign and Crown the Royal Arms 


are omitted, and Si. George (the Pa-° 


tron Saint of England) encountering 
the Dragon, is substituted in their 
place. We fully approve of this 
change, as far as it goes; but we 
think, if it be restricted to this, Ire- 
Jaud and Scotland have reason to 
complain as being neglected. If Eng- 
land is particularly noticed on the 
Coinage, so ought the other divi- 
sions of the kingdom. We leave 
Scotland to advocate her own claims; 
but we must protest against any dis- 
respect, as well of omission as of com- 
mission, towards that country which 
has been truly denominated “the right 
arm of England.” With these ideas 
and feelings, we have been much gra- 
tified, in looking threugh a recent 
numismatic publication, ** A Supple- 
ment to Ruding’s Annals of the Coin- 
age,” at p. 69, to find mention of a 
Pattern Crown by, Mr. W. Wyon, 
“which commemorates the Legisla- 
tive Union with Ireland.” “ The 
obverse,” continues Mr. Ruding, * is 
inscribed ‘ Georgius III. Briltannia- 
rum Rex, F. D. 1811,’ aed bears a 
spirited, and, to my eye, a faithful 
portrait of our venerable Sovereign. 
Oo the reverse, which has this motto, 
* Feedus Iaviolabile,’ the union of the 
three kingdoms is happily expressed 
Gant, Man. Decembe;, 1812. 
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by three female figures, of chaste 
design and magferly execution, repre- 
senting Britannia, Hibernia, avd 
Scotia,. distinguished by St. George's 
Cross, the Thistle, and Harp, and 
their heads adorned with the Rose, 
Thistle, and Shamrock, respectively. 
Britannia is drawn with considerable 
‘dignity of character, and appears to 
be the eldest sister of the three; the 
other two look towards ber with af- 
fection and respect.” 

For this liberal and classical design, 
we acknowledge ourselves gratefully 
sensible to Mr. Wyon, and hope we 
shall see his ideas on the Coinage as 
well as on paper. We conjecture, 
from his name, that he is related to 
the late chief engraver, by whose 
premature death the medallie art in 
England sustained the greatest loss it 
has experienced since that of Simon— 
whether he is or not, we trust he will 
remember, that the abilities of that 
great artist have made Excellence 
and Wyon synonitveus with those 
Who study this delightful branch of | 
the Arts. To those who can feel, we 
need say no madre; and should these 
remarks meet the eye of Mn Pole, 
we trust be will not deem them un- 
seasonable, or uaworthy his consi- 
deration. OsseRvaror. 

ae 

Mr. Urnsan, ‘ Dee. 21. 
4 te Attorneys of the present day 

are often ridiculed for the affec- 
tation of styling themselves Solicitors, 
as if the title were an assumption of 
modern date. I have, however, for- 
tunately discovered that it is of con- 
siderable standing, and that it wag 
adopted upon a singular and very 
emergent occasion. It is thus re- 
lated by Quevedo, in his third Vision 
of the Last Judgment : 


“ The Scriveners and Attorneys observ. 
ing that (i, e. thet some house-breakers 
and robbers were so dextrous, that they 
saved themsetves from the very ladders), 
ah! thought they, if we could but pass. 
for thieves now. And vet they set @ face 
good enough upon the business too; which 
made Judas and Mahomet hope well of 
themselves ; for (said they) if any of these 
fellows come off, there’s vo fear of us, 
Wherewpea they advanced boldly with a 
resulution to take their tryal, which set 
the devils all a laughing. The guardian 
angels of the Scriveners and Attorneys 
mov'’d that the Evangelists might be of 
their counsel, which the Devils opposed ; 

for 
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for (said they) we shall insist only upon 
the matter of fact, and leave them without 
atiy possibility of reply or excuse. We 
might indeed content ourselves with the 
bare proof of what they are; for ’tis 
crime enough that they are Scriveners 
. and Attorneys, With that the Scriveners 
deny’d their trade, alledging that they 
were Secretaries ; and the Attorveys call’d 
themselves Sonticitors 7.” 


To this account of the origin of 
the change of title, possibly some of 
your Correspondents will take the 
trouble to add the cause of its conti- 
Buauce. R. M. R. 

cg 

Mr. Ursan, Dec. 22. 
> tw: following is an Jascription on 

the Monument of Sir Richard 
Hansard and his Lady, in the parish 
church of Lifford, in the county of 
Donegal : 

OF seccsvcedee wee Of Biskerthorpe in the 
county of Lincoln, his wife, daughter of 
Sir Edward Martury of Geisby in the said 
county, Koight, who died the 3d day of 
October, 1619. Sir Richard Hansard, 
after he had ........e.s0000 Of Art in Cam- 
bridge, took on him the profession of a 
soldier m the prime of life; he had divers 
and sundrie honorable places of command 
in the wares; mad Governor of Liffor 
and the parts adjoining, where be did 
many good services in the time of Tyrone’s 
Rebellion ; and last of all, in Sir Cahir 
O' Doghertie’s Rebe'lion. -K. James [. gave 
him this tewn of Lifford and four quarters 
of Crohan Hill to found a Corporation 
there, which he effected ; at his death he 
disposed by will of these lands and others, 
to divers of his name, uot near of kindred 
to him; but for want of a feofment to ena- 
ble him to dispose of his lands by will by 
law, it fell to his younger brother Wm. 
Hansard of Biskerthorpe in Lincolnshire, 
esq. He ordained by his will, Sir d@tn 
Vaughan, Knight, Sir George Marbury, 
Koight, and Thomas Perkins, Esqrs. thea 
Lieutenant to his Company, his exe- 
cutors; and directed them to build the 
church, the school, and school-house, in 
this town, as now they are dene ; and likes 
wise gave 86/. per annum in perpetuity, 
out of his lands, videlicet, to Tux warDEN 
or Lirrorp, xxi.; to tHe Recorper THERE- 
or, x/.; to the 2 Sergeants, vil.; to Tax 
SCHOOLEMASTER, Xxx/.; to THE UsHER, xxi. 
per annum; aod for that by law this 
laud fell to his younger brother ; whereby 


. these pious intentions were like to be frus- 


trated ; therefore, the 3 forenaméd @xe- 
cutors did purchase of his said brother the 
whole lands, for one thousand 5 hundréd 
pounds; and so have finished the ‘said 
workes and perpetual donation, according 
to the will aud intent of the said Sir 
Richard.” 
EE re 

Mr. Unsayn, Sept. 20. 

AM an old-fashioned man, and, 
I instead of viewing Swiss scenery, 
1 have been contented with the views 
in North Wales, I lately made a visit 
to Bangor; Beauwaris, and the sur- 
rounding country, in which may be 
seen the sublime and beautiful in 
perfection; the view of material na- 
ture vot only affords great pleasure, 
but fills the properly-arranged mind 
with sentiments of pious gratitude. 
However, in visiting a fine country, 
we should likewise attend to man, as 
a moral being; and as such, to the 
education of the lower ranks in re- 
vealed morality ; for it has been finely 
observed by Sir John Davis, in a 
Letter to Lord Salisbury, prime mi- 
nister to James the First,—that good 
laws (if the people are not previousty 
moralized) were like an attempt to 
perform a piece of musick well com- 
posed on a lute, the strings of which 
were broken. 1 saw with pleasure 
the National School at Beaumaris, 
built by Lord Bulkeley, and most 
ably conducted by Mr. Joseph Holmes, 
who had seen better days, having 
been connected with a commercial 
house in the cily that failed. This 
school and the teacher are particu- 
larly recommended to the attention 
of travellers and tuurists; great as- 
sistance is given, as to funds, by Lord 
Bulkeley, who, fortunately for the 
neighbourhood, considers the happi- 
ness of his tenantry as forming much 
of his own. It is surprising with 
what ease and effect the children at 
this School are instructed in the four 
= rules of Arithmetic, and the 
eading principles and facts of the 
Christian Religion, and what so 
likely to make guod subjects, good 
men, and good Christians, as a daily 
perusal of the four Gospels? 





* The Visions of Dom, Francisco de Quevedo Villegas, Knight of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R.'L. The seventh edition corrected.  London,.1689, Bxo. 
p- 102. At p.90, he mentions another curious shift of ap Attorney to escape punish- 
ment,—“‘ he would have demurr’d, upon pretence that he had got a soul was none o 
his own, and that his soul and body were not fellows:” 
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At Bangor, there isa large School on 
the plan of Dr. Bell, and the master, 
Mr. Tubb, is zealous in the discharge 
of his duty. It is to be lamented that 
some of the great proprietors of land 
near this place do not follow the mu- 
nificeat example of Lord Bulkeley, 
and build a good school-room. The 
attention of the Rev. Mr. Cotton, 
senior Vicar of Bangor, to this School, 
well entitles him to the praise of every 


visitor. Cu. 
—— 
Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 1 


T a time when public Meetings of 
a hundred thousand persons are 
held, in which assuredly not as many 
clean shirts were ever observable, | 
take the liberty, as a person who is 
cruelly deprived, by Family Tyranny, 
of the indulgence of that refreshing 
article—to state to you my peculiar 
grievances, as those which require 
Parliamentary Interference. 1 am 
wore ill-used by the Koroughmongers 
than any of the complainants what- 
ever, since there is not a single town 
in this kingdom, where I am not in- 
famously deprived of my birth-right. 
Oaly ove of my brothers can dare to 
say that his time is his owns and 
though the others at the days of an 
election, and Christmas and Whitsun- 
tide, do contrive to squeeze their in- 
ignificant noses into jolly aud hos- 
pitable circles, it is ouly by the com- 
assion of a few gentlemen, that any 
indulgence iv ever shown to me, 
Manufacturers and artizans treat me, 
though nobly born, as tracing my 
pedigree up to the San, as if 1 was a 
donkey, an animal to whom oats are 
never given. 
1am the youngest of seven children. 
My eldest brother, 1 am sorry to 
say, isa person who professes a great 
degree of Religion, and yet most 
certainly does connive at various im- 
freee pleasures, He ‘professes to 
a kind of religious philosopher, 
devoting all his time to reading good 
books, and instructing his poorer 
neighbours, aod outing good exam- 
ples; yet, notwithstanding he is the 
only geatleman io the family—indeed 
a privileged man, being exempted by 
law from arrest ; yet he will not per- 
mit to us, his legitimate brethren, any 
thing like English community of fr, 


dom ; but, while he passes his whole 
time in idleness, consigns to us no- 
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thing but work ; whereas, by the will 
of our common ancestors, we can 
prove that his pretended claim to 
idleness is really no fore, did he do 
his duty, than a0 exemption, that he 
might be the means of supporting in 
us a due sense of piety and morals, 
by enforcing attendance at Church, 
and confining ‘his own actions to 
works of necessity, piety, and cha- 
rity. I assure you, Mr. Urbag, that, 
taking his conduct in the whole, he is 
a lazy, visiting, gossiping; jauuting 
fellow, conceiving that he supports 
his character only because he never 
sings any thing but psalms, and lends 
his encouragement to all kinds of 
preaching. 

My second brother goes by the 
nickname of Suint, because he is 
thought, however unjustly, to second 
the pleasurable indulgences connived 
at by our first-born. I do not think 
that it is, on his part, an affair of 
princip'e, because he is much subject 
to head-aches, Of this at least I'am 
sure, that he is repeatedly scolded by 
his wife; and, though he frequently 
sins, always repents. In some paris 
of the year, be is a man of conse- 
quence, superintending the election of 
various public officers; but in all other 
respects he is only noted by a trick 
of tippling at such periods. 

My third brother is a character, of 
whom I can scarcely give any account. 
He is neither one thing nor the other, 
All I can say of him is, that he gives 
a grand treat of a very excellent king 
of cakes once a year, but for which 
he would most certainly lapse into 
oblivion. I believe that he ts a Ro» 
man Catholick at the bottom of his 
heart, but be fritters every thing se- 
rious away in a kind of hospitable 
chit-chat pleasaotry. 

My foutth brother is a man of 
very grave aspect, and very fond of 
taking pot-luck at my elder brother's 
table, and officiating sometimes as 
Vice-Pres. io a salt-fish treat on fast- 
days. He is a regular beau to old 
maids in their weekly attendances at 
church; and, some time ago, hada 
knack of persuading people to fast ; 
but this is a fayour or mark of re- 
spect which they now only shew him 
once in a year, aod then only in a 
formal sort of way. 

My fifth brotlier is a Will Wimble. 
The rest of the family scarcely <= 

im 
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him by name. He delights in going 
about tw the different schools im the 
kingdom, and setting the boys at 
liberty for some hours, | kuow little 
else of him, except that he is hated 
by all farmers who have orchards. 
My sixth brother is deemed a very 
grave companion and inseparable from 
my third brother. They certainly 
are very aliké in character, He is 
once in the year styled Good, and has 
singular marks of attention then paid 
to him ; but the family all know that 
it is owing to a circumstance in which 
he himself bad only an accidental 
concern. He happened to be the 
mere underfaker of the funeral of an 
Illustrious Person; aud, cooducting 
himself on that occasion with a pro- 
per degree of solemwity and decency, 
he obtained the title just alluded to. 
2 Last of ‘all comes myself, the se- 
venth unfortunate brother, 
porter, the drudge, the slave, the 
hack of the whole family, so far as 
their iudelence prompts, and, com- 


monly speaking, they are a most. 


lazy set. If they have any thing to 
do, it is always consigned to me; and 
they allow me no time for rest, 
acarcely for meals. They make me 
tell all kind of lies, saying, that per- 
sons may rely upon having what they 
require by me, though they very weil 
koow that it is utterly impossible for 
me to doit. They do not evenallow 
meé liberty to wash my hands aad 
face, or tie up, my stockings; and I 
ain denied all decent clothing. How- 
ever well occasionally my other bro- 
thers may fare, nothing but orts, 
bubble and squeak, and small beer, 
are reserved fur me; even late at 
night, when I have been hard at work 


all day, | am often compelled to carry. 


out parcels; in short, every body 


Knows that, though | am _ aeither de-. 


formed, nur a bad character, pesbops 
the most free from criminal indul- 


gences of all my brothers, yet nothing. 


12 more true than that though | eara 
more than any of the family, | am 
rarely permitted to have a farthing in 
my pocket; and am obliged to take 
up my dinoer on credit. 

Though my eldest brother is le- 
gitimately a Saint, at is hard that 
1 should thus be made one by.com- 

ulsion, without*the credit. 1 have 
ae many natural propessities for the 
ale-house as themselves, but | seldom 
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see any thing but the sign} and why 
am I to be cruelly forced out of that 
dear indulgence, idleness? 

I have now only to tell you who I 
am.—I am the unfortunate last child 
of a person named Weex; but as 1 
dare not use my surname without a 
misnomer, | am compelled to sub- 
scribe myself humbly, like servants, 
by a single appellation, 

Sarurvpay! 
——— 
Mr. Unsay, Dec. 4. 
ANY of your Readers will be 
glad to hear that Mr. Kegh’s 
merits, as an Actor, have been ‘éc- 
koowledged in a very flattering nilio- 
ber by his Friends at Edinburgh; ‘they 
have preseuted him with “ a Sword of 
State,” to be worn when be appears 
in the Tragedy of Macbeth, as ‘the 
King of Scotland, It was accom- 
yet by a Letter from the Right 
on. Sir J. Sinclair, which, from the 
various information it contains, w il 
be read with pleasure ; 

* Sir, —Some of your friends in 
this city became extremely desitous 
of presenting you with a mark of the 
high estimation which they entertain 
for your talents as an actor, more 
especially having witnessed the very 
superior manuer in which you ‘per- 
formed the character of Macbeth. 
After considering the subject, it was 
at last resolved to present you with a 
‘Sword of State,” to be worn when 
you appear upon the stage in that 
tragedy, as ‘the crowned King of 
Scotland.” I have much pleasure ia 
sending you the Sword, which ii pre- 

ared by some of our ablest artists, 
or the purpose of being traosmitted 
to you. It is‘ of the true Highland 
make,’ and ornamented with sume of 
the most valuable precious stones 
that Scotland produces. Macbeth is, 
on the whole, the greatest effort of 
dramatic genius the world has yet 
produced s; and none has hitherto at- 
tempted to represent the Scottish 
Tyrant who bas done, or could pos- 
sibly do, more justice to the charac- 
ter thao the Gentleman to’ whom | 
have now the hooour of addressing 
myself. 

“ The presentation of this Sword 
reminds we of two particulars ;— 

* 1. The swords, in ancieot Limes, 


'¥, and the scab- 


were large and wei, 
bards broad at ihe votate Bence, ia 
Shakspeare, 
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Shakspeare, Hotspur describes him- 
eclf (Part I. Henryl. Act 1, scene 5), 
* leaning upon his sword ;’ that is to 
say, resting upon it in the scabbard. 
The sword, also, was not carried in 
belts attached to the person (which, 
with a large and heavy sword, would 
have been too cumbersome), but was 
either held in the right hand, or car- 
ried on the left arm, the elbow being 
beat for that purpose. In battle, 
when the sword was drawn, the scab- 
bard was thrown away, to imply, as 
that phrase denotes, that the combat 
“Was to terminate with the death of 
the parties.—2. There is reason to 
‘believe, that Shakspeare collected 
, materials for the Tragedy of Macbeth, 
-.en. the spot where many othe tran- 
sactions took place. Itis recorded in 
Guthrie's History of Scotland, that 
Queen Elizabeth seat some English 
actors to the Court of her successor 
James, which was then held at Perth ; 
and it is supposed that Shakspeare 
was ove of that number. This idea 
receives. strong confirmation by the 
following striking circumstance :— 
The Castle of Dunsinaue is situated 
about seven or eight miles from 
Perth. When 1 examined, some 
.Jears ago, the remains of that Castle, 
and the sceues io its neighbourhood, 
I found, that the traditions of the 
country people were identically the 
same as the story represented in 
Shakspeare. There was but one ex- 
ception. The tradition is, that Mac- 
beth endeavoured to escape, when he 
found the Castle no longer tenable. 
Being pursued by Macduff, he ran up 
an adjoining hill, but, instead of bein 

slain in single combat by Macdu 

(which Shakspeare preferred, as be- 
ing a more interesting dramatic inci- 
dent), the country people said, that, 
in despair, he threw himself over a 
precipice, at the bottom of which 
there still remains ‘ the Giaut’s Grave,” 
where it is supposed that Macbeth 
was buried. hen you next -visit 
Scotland, it would be interesting to 


take an early opportunity of examis+* 


ing these classic scenes. 

“With my best wishes that yotr 
may long continue an ornamést to 
the British Theatre.—I remain, Sir, 
your very obedient servant, 


oe . Sryciatn. 
** 133. e-street, ndurgh 
"Noo t8, igre 
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Inscarerions on THE SworD: 
On the Front, in the Cenire. 
“To Epuunp Kean, Esq. 
asa tribute of admirativa 

to his splendid talents, 
from 
his friends at 
Edinburgh.” 
On the other Side, in the Centre. 
* This Sword was presented 


to 
Epuunp Kean, Esq. 
to be worn by him 
when he appears on the Stage 
<a 
* Macbeth, 
King of Scotland, 
November 1819.” 
Ma. Kean's Answer. 


“€ Sir,—1 have the honouw to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your Letter, 
announcing the transmission of a va- 
luable Sword, which you teach me to 
receive as a tuken of the flatterinz 
éstimation, in which my professional 
exertions in the Northern capital, are 
held by yourself, and a portion of 
that Publick, to whose fostering in- 
dulgence 1 am already bound in. jast- 
ing gratitude. . 

“To those unknown patrons, in 
whose names you have been pleased 
in such gratifying terms to address 
me, { beg you will convey the as- 
surance that their kindness has not 
been lavished where it is not truly 
appreciated and deeply felt. 

* 1] am. bappy iu the conviction, 
that I shall only do justice to their 
intentions in reesiving this Sword, as 
at b maw me — of national liberality 
and a pledge of Scottish patronage of 
the Stage. May | not conaniie in 
this their objeet, by the selection of 
the distinguished pen, which has ho- 
noured me with this commendation, 
as well as in the costume of the pre- 
sent itself, which you are pl to 
inform we, is strictly national, both 
in its character and io its ornaments ? 

* Permit me to add, Sir, that my 
own feelings could know no higher 

ratification than to-be instructed to 
the belief, that I may have been the 
fortunate iostrument of increasing 
the numbér ef the patrons of our 
Art, the difficulties of which may, in 
some measure, be appreciated by the 
rarity and instability of success, and 
in which we bat too sensibly feel, 
how necessary is public protection to 
encourage 
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encourage and sustain us even in our 
least chequered and unclouded career. 

*¢] have the honour to be, Sir, with 
grateful respect, your very obliged 


servant, E. Kean. 
“To Right Hon. Sir J. Sinclair.” 
tc 
Mr. Ussay, Dec. 23. 


Te enactment of the recent Re- 

striction Bills appears to be con- 
fined to a specific purpose, beyond 
which they cannot in propriety ex- 
tend. Itis probable, however, that 
much good would result to the na- 
tion by removing one cause of sedi- 
tion, distress, and to the inhabitants 
of the manufacturing districts by di- 
minishing the poor’s rates. 

The improvidence of the Poor is 

roverbial ; and they pour such num- 
oe of the population into particular 
tracks of employ, that the master 
cannot extend his capital to meet the 
daily increasing demand for work. 

It bas been stated (but the writer 
of this has nv means of referring to 
documents) that the total number of 
adult males in the kingdom amounts 
only to three millions. Of this much 
too large a proportion is devoted to 
the weavers in the silk, cloth, and 
cotton manufactories. 

In. the two departments of the silk 
and cotton branches, we perpetually 
bear of distress. The Spitalfields 
weavers, the stocking weavers, and 
the cotton weavers, are almost the 
only branches of employ by which we 
are periodically reminded (let the 
times be in other respects what they 
may), that there is a stagnation of 
trade, through which they are thrown 
out of bread. All trades fluctuate ; 
but the weavers, being far too nume- 
rous, suffer excessively. 

The constitutions of persons in this 
line of employ are so enfeebled, that 
they are not capable of husbandry 
work, at least for continuance. They 
have a squallid aspect, and a tendency 
to asthma and pbthisis. 

It is well known that, during the 
last harvest, men could not be ob- 


tained in sufficient numbers, in the 


agricultural counties, to get in the 
crops as fast as they were ready; and 
it is equally certain, that the work- 
houses contain no able-bodied men. 
It is too.pretty clear that country 
carpenters are never io want of work, 
unless through personal misconduct. 


May it not-then be inferred, that 


Hint on Excess of Apprentices.— Foreign Seeds ? 
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there is an excess of the population 
ew ployed ia manufactures? and would 
it not be eligible in the masters, to 
institute some rule which would fimit 
the number of Apprentices? Legisla- 
tion on such a subject would be 
deemed an unjustifiable infringement 
of the liberty of the subject ; but the 
manufacturers themselves could check 
excess by a very simple means;—rais- 
ing the premium of apprenticeship, 
when there is excess; and lowering 
it in opposiie circumstances. They 
might also encourage their workmen 
to become members of Saving-Banks 
aod Friendly Societics.—In short, it 
appears plain, that sume sort of rules 
might take place, by agreement be- 
tween masters and workmen, which 
would considerably augment the com- 
fort of the former, and diminish the 
possible evils of the latter—As to 
weaving, and similar trades, a pre- 
ference ought to be given to females, 
because another income is (hus added 
to the wages of the husband or fa- 
ther. c. D, 
——— 

Mr.Ursan, StokeN ewington, Dec.20. 
XPERIENCE has proved to all 
lovers of Botany and Gardening, 

how uncertaiv their expectations of 
success generally are in raising plants 
from seeds collected in foreign Beak 
I have pequentiy experienced this 
disappointment, though I have felt 
assured the seeds I possessed had been 
selected and packed with every pos- 
sible degree of care. 1 have now in 
my possession some which were col- 
lected far in the interior of Van Die- 
man’s Island in the autumn of 1817, a 
part of which were sown last spring, 
and almost entirely failed. My o 

ject in writing is to request your 
scientific Readers to oblige the Pub- 
lick by communicating any know- 
ledge they may possess, as to the best 
mode of producing germination in 
exotic seeds. . Cc. L. 

ee 

Apoxirion oF TuE Stave TRADE. 

E have beeo favoured with a 

J. correct-minute of the pro- 
ceedings which net long ago took 
place ia the Court of Vice-Admiralty 
of Jamaica, relative to an allempted 
violation of the Abolition Laws, which 
had been detected tpon a part of the 
Coast of that Island; and the whole 
of those proceedings are of a nature 
so satisfactory, that we have plea- 
sure 
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sure in communicating them to our 
readers. 

Among the papers laid before Par- 
liament in the course of the last Scs- 
sion, will be found the particulars of 
proceedings under an Act recently 
passed by the Legislature of Jamaica, 
evincing the promptitude with which 
ail classes of its Inhabitants have coo- 
curred to prosecute any case of il- 
licit importation which may come 
within the reach of their own Colo- 
nial Regulations *; and the statement 
we now present will show a like ready 
zeal to enforce the provisions of the 
British Acts of Parliament which 
have been directed to the same object. 

The prisoners in the present case 
were indicied upon the first section 
of the 51 Geo. lll. cap. 23 (the Slave 
Felony Act,) and they were tried ua- 
der a Commission issued by virtue of 
the 46 Geo. Ill. cap. 54, and which 
Commission is expressly declared by 
the 58 Geo. III. cap. 98, to embrace 
all offences thade felonies or misde- 
meanors by the 51 Geo. III. 

The evidence given on the trial 
clearly proyed that the most secret 
applications which were made by the 
prisoner Hudson, for the Sale of the 
Slaves, and especially at Anotta Bay, 
were immediately rejected; and we 
have authority for saying that no- 
thing could exceed the promptitude 
and earnestness with which the Ma- 
gistrates in that part of the country 
conducted themselves to bring the 
offenders to trial. The result of the 
trial, viz. the transportation of Hud- 
son for seven years, and of Jones 
for three years, certainly affords one 
of the strongest answers (if further, 
answer were necessary) to thuse who 
have called in question the good faith 
of the Inhabitaats of our largest West 
lndia Colony. 

There was another Indictment 
against a Seaman on-board the same 
vessel, named Joho Johnson, for a 
misdemeanor under the second sec- 
tion of the 51 Geo. L1I.; but he was 
acquitted, in consequence of the Crown 
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not being able to prove that he was 
a British subject. 


Monpay, Jury 26, 1819. 
Judges : — His Honour Henry Conran, 

esq. Lieutenant-governor, President ; the 
Hon. Wm, Roden Reunalls, Judge of the 
Vice-admiralty Court ; the Hon. Thomas 
Witter Jackson, Chief-justice of the Is- 
land; Sir Home Popham, K.C. B. Com- 
mander in Chief of the Naval Forces at 
the station; Captain Henry Hart, of his 
Majesty’s ship Sapphire ; Captain Tho- 
mas Wren Carter, of his Majesty’s ship 
Wasp. 

Wepnespar, Jury 28. 
THE KING 0. JOHN HUDSON AND JOHN JONSS, 


The Court having been opened, the 
names of the parties bound to appear 
were called over, aud the Grand Jury 
sworn, his Honour the presiding Judge 
delivered the following charge :—* Gen- 
tlemen of the Grand Jury,—We are as- 
sembled by virtue of his Majesty’s letters 
patent, for the purpose of trying offences 
committed on the bigh seas, It appears 
by the calendar, that your attention will 
be principally called to the investigation 
of a charge preferred against two persoas, 
for a violation of the Acts of Parliament 
passed in the 47th and 51st years of his 
present Majesty, for the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade. By the first of those Acts 
this species of traffic was declared to be 
illegal, was abolished, and for ever pro- 
hibited among British subjects, under the 
pain of pecuniary penalties. By the se- 
cond this crime was declared to be a fe- 
lony, not, however, of a capital nature, 
bot subjecting the offender to transporta- 
tion or confinement. [His Excellency 
here recited the words of the Act, which 
declared the punishment for the offences 
under consideration to be transportation 
beyond seas for a term not exceeding 14 
years ; er imprisonment ard hard labour 
for a term not exceeding five, nor less than 
three years.]—Gentlemen, mary years 
have elapsed since the wisdom of the Im- 
perial Legislature, after a long and assi- 
duous deliberation, declared itself upon 
this interesting, and important subject. 
Whatever might have been the doubts 
and difficulties incideutal to the measare 
in its progress, (from the real or sup- 
posed interest of these colonies), all spe- 


~ culation on the question has long ago been 





* “1 have the satisfaction of saying, that, to the best of my information, the en- 
forcing of the Abolition Laws is carried ov with alacrily, and in full obedience to the 
Laws of the Mother Country ; and not only with alacrity and cheerfulness, but even 
with zeal and eagerness on the part of the Colonial and Legislative Assemblies, parti- 


eularly of Jamaica. 


The Assembly of that Island bave passed Laws in furtherance of 


the great measure of Abolition, partienlarly two Acts, the tenor and effect of which 


ace snch, that jt is hut.rcight and just to give them complete credit for t 


sincerity of 


their wishes, for the full success ef thet great object’%-[Speech of Lord Holland, De- 
bate in House of Lords, 4th March 1919.) 
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at rest. The law has passed and been 
obeyed. I say, Gentlemen, that the law 


has been obeyed, because I conceive it 
not to be inconsistent with the duties of 
the present occasion, and of this place, 
to call to your recollection, that our 
Island Legislature has gone hand in hand 
with that of the Mother Country in pass- 
ing local regulations in aid of the Aboli- 
tion laws. This very proceeding is itself 
in some degree a manifestation, that a 
desire to violate or evade them forms no 
part of the character of the inhabitants 
of this colony. This is the first time that 
there has been occasion to institute a le- 
gal prosecution similar to that in which 
we are uow engaged. Iudeed, I cannot 
disregard so suitable an occasion as the 
present for declaring my implicit con- 
viction, that, in Jamaica, those laws have 
been strictly and scrupulously fulfilled. 
The length of time during which I have 
here held a public station, must have al- 
lowed me the means and opportunities 
for observation; and it is from the ex- 
perience and information thas obtained, 
that I feel myself bownd to make this de- 
claration. Your experience and general 
knowledge of the Inws render it unneces- 
sary to expatiate on the nature of the du- 
ties attached to you, as the Grand Inquest 
of the country. You are well aware, that 
in the investigation of offences, it is your 
province to hear evidence on the part of 
the prosecution, and to inquire whether 
there be sufficient cause to call upon the 
party accused to answer it. You will 
have the goodness for the present to with- 
draw, and the indictment will be laid be- 
fore you with as little delay as possible 
by the officers of the Crown.” 


Fawar, Jury 50. 

The Court being formed as before, with 
the exception of Sir'H. Popham, and the 
a being put to the bar, bis Honour 
thé Judge of the Vice-admiralty Court 
delivered the following address and sen- 
tence :— 

* John Hudson and Jshn Jones,—You 
have been indicted and found guilty of 
carrying away aud removing, and also of 
detaining and confining, 44 persons, for 
the purpose of their being sold, trans- 
ferred, used, and dealt with as slaves, by 
importation, into this island or elsewhere. 
And you, John Hudson, have been se- 
parately indicted and found guilty of hav- 
ing taken the charge and command of, 
and embarking on board of a schooner, 
called the St. Antonio, as master, you well 
knowing that sach schooner was to be em- 
ployed in an illicit traffic in slaves. You 
have had the advaatage of every assist- 
ance in your defence, and of trial before 
a most respectable and intelligent jury. 
The evidence produced against you was 
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unimpeachable, in regard to the charac- 
ter and demeanour of the witvesses, and 


‘irresistible as to the clearness and con- 


currence of their statements. The Court 
were happy to find, that although the con- 
clasions against you, to be drawn from the 
evidence, were uvdeniable, you stand 
alone in the transactiou. Not the stight- 
est suspicion arisés that you had ia this 
island any confederate to draw you to our 
shores, but you appear to have rashly 
come hither unseduced and uninvited. 
Far from meeting with encouragement, 
when you first landed on the North side 
of the island, you, John Hudson, were re- 
pelled by the person to whom you clan- 
destinely applied for the disposal of your 
eargo, and admonished of the peril in 
which .von stood. An excuse has been 
alleged for your intrusion, into this colony, 
that you were <liverted from another de- 
Stination by necessity and famine. Were 
this allegation true, it would not have 
been a legal exculpation.; for it was a 
felonious act.in yon both, as British sub- 
jects, to have engaged in a traffic in 
slaves of whatever national character. It 
appears in evidence against you, John 
Hudson, that you disregarded the warn- 
ing which you had received at Anatto- 
bay, and approached Oracalessa, there 
again offering the Africans on board yout 
schooner for sale, and avowing your * af 
solution to continue along the coast for 
the purpose of disposing of them: igno- 
rance of the law cannot be urged im be- 
half of either of you. The crime, of which 
you have been found guilty, was, it is true, 
once introduced and sanctioned by the 
British Legislature; but the change’ in 
the complexion and consequences of snc 
a transaction was not made on a sudden. 
Time was given for the sentiments and 
commercial habits of men to assume a 
new direction, before the act of trafficking 
in slaves was denounced as a felony. 

* John Jones,—The Court, in admvea- 
suriag the sentence to which you are sub- 
jected by the law, have paid attention te 
the humane recommendation by the Jurv 
of your case to their consideration. The 
sentence of the law is, and which I pro- 
nounce in the name of the Court, thet 
you, John Hudson and Joho Jones, be 
severally transported to such place be- 
yond the seas as his Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent, in the name and vow the 
behalf of his Majesty, shall order and «i- 
rect——yon, John Hudson, for the space 
of seven years, and you, John Jones, for 
the space of three years; and that you 
be now severally remanded to the, e»s- 
tody of the Provost Marshal-Geyeral of 
this island, to be by him kept.in sale 
custody, io execution of this judgment, 
until you shall be so transported as aforey 
said.” 
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-~ REVIEW OF NEW. PUBLICATIONS. 








$1, An Originat History of the City of 
Gloucester, almost wholly compiled from 
new Materials: supplying the numerous 
Deficiencies, and correcting the Errors of 
preceding Accounts ; inciuding also the 
original’ Papers of the late Ralph Big- 
- land, Esq. Garter Principal King of 
« Arms. -By the Rev. Thomas Dudley 
Fosbrooke, M. A. F. A.S. Author of 
the History of the County, British Mo- 
vnachism, &c. fol. & 4io. Nichols and Son. 


“HE Monumental and Genealo- 
gical Collections of the late 
Ralph Bigland, Esq. are matters of 
such interest to. the inhabitants of 
Gloucestershire, and, under circum- 
stances, of such important benefit to 
them, that we are sincerely glad to 
see an attempt to. bring them to a 
conclusion seriously commenced; and 
we also hope, that a county so en- 
lightened and opulent as that of 
Gloucester, will not permit the de- 
sign to fail for want of due encou- 
ragement. Do not these Collections 
preserve those pious and sacred me- 
miorials of their ancestors, which they 
have erected, often at very consider- 
able expence, and is any mode of 
preservation equally durable with the 
recording page of History? 

The Work before us is the first 
part of the intended Continuation, 
and supplics that important deside- 
ratum, concerning this antient City, 
which its real history required. This 
desideratum was a proper archeolo- 
gical explanation of its interesting re- 
mains; no preceding accounts had 
elucidated the station, or exhibited 
the distinction between that and the 
British city. No notice had been 
taken of the Palace of the British and 
the Mercian Kings, or of a castle, 
existing before the Norman Con- 
quest, Matter, equal in quantity to 
a volume, and of interesting general 
history, had been totally neglected. 
Before the publications of Mr. Fos- 
brooke, not ‘a. line had appeared 
from the manuscripts in the British 
Maseum. In short, the whole re- 
search was confined to the Chronicle 
of Abbot Froucester (once in the 
Chapter Library), and a few of the 
City Papers, with very rare excep- 
tions; the whole of the City History 

Gent. Mac, December, 1819. 
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consisted of .jejune and dry details, 
mere chronological. indexes. . To 
show the correctness of this state- 
ment we have only to bring forward 
in contparison, the present work, 
which is copious, illustrative, and 
novel. Ifthe catalogues of the coun ly 
parishes, monastic estates, aod mem- 
bers of parliament. be excluded, for- 
mec works do not contain so mach 
matter as the Geveral History of the 
present book. Add to this, various 
valuable aod curious reprints, such 
as the whole of that excecdingly-rare 
Tract, * Dorney’s Jourval of the 
Siege; all the paragraphs in the 
newspapers published during the Ci- 
vil War ; Corbett’s Military Govern- 
ment (sv far as concerns the City); 
numerous Biographical notices, and 
Archeological disquisitions,: of. bigh 
curiosity and interest, which now for 
the first time are presented to the 
publick. The Work is written upon 
a new plan, thus explained ~ by: the 
Author. 


“ Topographical works consisting of 
matters of reading, and matters of re- 
ference, and beivg heavy from a com- 
mixture, as absurd as wonld be making 
a continuous narrative of the paragraphs 
and the Advertisements of a newspaper, 
the Author determined to throw ail un- 
manageable details (in the manner of ad- 
vertisements) into an Appendix, at the 
end of the chapter, Antiquarian science 
can only be made a subject of general 
interest, by removing such incumbrances, 
nor does it 30 well avail to pick out Topo- 
graphy with the History of England, as 
with Archeological Dissertation, always 
curious, and to Philosophers always im- 
portant. Besides, such a History. of-Eng- 
‘and construction is much like depriving 
an old portrait of the beard and cos- 
tumes; its leading features of interest 
to posterity. A local history is not a 
machine, carriage, or engine, of which 
the merit depends upon a particular 
mode of action, but a museum or cabinet ; 
and accordingly, the antient quotations 
and .éxtracts are given in their native 
form.” | Preface. 

If it be judicious to separate pa- 
ragraphs and advertisements, in those 
sweetmeats of luxury-reading News- 
papers, we think this distinction be- 
tween, matters of.reading and mat- 
ters of reference to be equally pro- 


per 
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r in Topography. Besides, through 
the plan tdapted, the work resembles 
an interesting magazine, which may 
be taken up or laid down at option, 
and is thus exceedingly convenient. 

It would far exceed our limits to 
give even a small portion of the va- 
rious matters, which this luminous 
book contains. It is enlivened all 
through with dissertational explana- 
tions, and occasionally with valuable 
reflections. 

From the Civil-war matters we 
have derived much instructive infor- 
mation, very applicable to the pre- 
sent times: with the solitary excep- 
tion, that our Republicans are not 
godly ones. Both sets are mere 
party-men: one only canting hypo- 
crites. It is not possible to make 
all mankind act upon religious prin- 
ciples ; and as asolitary mode of uni- 
versal reform, the experiment will 
fail. Education is the only general 
method, in union with Religion. 

** Governments,” says Mr. Fosbrooke, 
*€ are not simple abstract things, as Pro- 
jectors suppose. In general they are im- 
mensely complex machines, in the forma- 
tion of which, plain scientific rales. do not 
form the basis, but the subsidence of vari- 
ous discordant interests in one place. The 
interests of the Nobility, Gentry, Clergy, 
Commercial persons, the Army, the Navy, 
and others are of a various kind ; yet, 
from convenience, like people who crowd 
a street, and know, that they cannot pro- 
ceed on their business, if the mob, jostle, 
or quarrel, they adjust some plan of peace- 
able travelling. In the same manner Go- 
vernment is considered by each, as a 
plan for accommodating their several in- 
terests, in their various directions, or else, 
theoretical perfection is no recommenda- 
tion.” p. 117. 

We heartily wish, that we could 
instil these judicious remarks into 
the minds of those detestable Promul- 
gators of Blasphemy and Sedition— 
that army of locusis, who might, 
we think, with as much propri- 
ety be styled Christians asx Refor- 
mers. They are genuine anarchists ; 
puppies of the chaotic breed, who 
retain their blindness through the 
whole of their dog-hood; and they 
hunt in pack with only one cry, 
“Havock, and spoil, and ruin are mg gain.” 

As Mr. Fosbrooke is well known 
for works of learned entertainment 
and recondile research, we assure 
our Readers, that the present volume 
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will be found equally worthy their 
perusal, and add perhaps consider- 
ably to their knowledge. 

The Plates, XXXVII in number, 
are good, and of conservative cha- 
racter as to subjects. 


92. The History of Birmingham. By 
William Hutton, F.A.S.S. Continued 
to the present time by Catherine Hutton. 
The Fourth Edition. pp.471. Nichols 
and Son; and Baldwin and Co. 

THE celebrity of the late Mr. Hat- 
ton as an entertaining Topographer 
and Tourist, and his well-known in- 
tegrity and industry, have frequently 
been noticed in our former volumes¢ 
and his “ History of Birmingham” is 
particularly valuable. 

The present Edition is presented 
to the publick by his amiable and wor- 
thy Daughter, the companion of many 
of his Tours, on whom the literary man- 
tle of her Father has gracefully fallen; 
and who thus unaffectedly introduces 
the much-improved and handsome 
volume. 

** Various circumstances delayed the 
publication of the present edition of the 
History of Birmingham, till it was become 
necessary to make some additions to the 
work of the author. Almost all the infor- 
mation prior to the year 1814 has been 
supplied by himself; all subsequent to 
that period has been added, to the best of 
her power, though not to the extent of her 
wishes, by his daughter, 

Caruerine Huron, 

Bennett's Hill, Jan. 1, 1819.” 


As it would be endless to specify 
the multifarious contents of this iv- 
teresting History, we shall only, enu- 
merate various ** Trades” for which 
Birmingham is more particularly fa- 
mous; those of buttons, buckles, guns, 
leather, steel, brass-workers, nails, 
bellows, thread, printing, brass-foun- 
dering, brewers, hackney - coaches; 
and last, not least, the bankers; 
which latter respectable body of 
traders are thus noticed: 

* Perhaps a public bank is as necessary 
to the health of the commercial body, as 
exercise to the natural. The circulation 
of the blood and spirits is promoted by 
one, as that of cash and bills by the other; 
and a stagnation is equally detrimental 
to both. Few places are without: yet 
Birmingham, famous in the annals of traf- 
fic, could boast no such claim To re- 
medy this defect, about every tenth trader 
was a banker, or aretailer of cash. At 
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the head of these were marshalled the 
whole train of drapers and grocers, till the 
year 1765, when a regular bank was es- 
tablished by Messrs. Taylor and Lloyd, 
two opulent trad , whose credit be- 
ing equal to that of the Bank of England, 
quickly collected the shining rays of sterl- 
ing property into its focus, Wherever 
the earth produces grass, an animal will 
be found to eat it. Success produced a 
second bank, by Robert Coales. esq. now 
Wooley, Moillet and Gordon ; and a third 
by Spooner and Atwoods, now Atwoods, 
Spooner, and Goddington. The other 
bankers besides these, are Freer, Rotton, 
and Lloyds, Galtons and James, Smith, 
Gray and Goode.” 

“It would give satisfaction to the cu- 
rious calculator, could any mode be found 
of discovering the returns of trade, made 
by the united inhabitants. But the ques- 
tion is complicated. It only admits of 
surmise. From comparing many in- 
stances in various ranks among us, I have 
been led to suppose, that the weekly re- 
turns exceed the annual rent of the build- 
ings. And as these rents were nearly as- 
certained in 1781, perhaps we may-con- 
clude, that those returns were then about 
100,0002. a week, and, allowing for holi- 
days, about 4,000,000/. a year.” 





93. A Description of Modern Birming- 


ham; whereunto are annexed, Observa- 

tions made during an Excursion round 

the Town, in the Summer of 1818, in- 
cluding Warwick ard Leamington. By 

Charles Pye; who compiled a Dictionary 

of Antient Geography. 12mo. pp. 184. 

J. M. Richardson, and Sherwood & Co. 

THIS brief but satisfactory De- 
scription of Modern Birmingham, 
which the Author emphatically calls 
“ the Toy-shop of Europe,” embraces 
somewhat of every thing which the 
inquisitive Visitor of that busy place 
would wish to examine. 

Mr. Pye pretends not to assume the 
diguity of a regular Topographical 
Historian, That task has been ably 
performed by his predecessor Mr. 
Hutton, whose more exteaded work, 
however; by no means precludes the 
use or the merit of the present little 
volume. 

The Account here given ofthe Town 
of Birmivgham, its Churches, Chapels, 
and other public buildings, of its 
various manufactures, and its numer- 
ous charitable iustitulions, are an 
honourable testimony to the opu- 
lence and the liberality of the inha- 
bitants ; and are sufficiently explicit 
to excite, and, generally speaking, 
to gratify curiosity. 
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The same may be said of many of 
the Tours occasionally noticed by Mr. 
Pye in his “ Excursions round the 
Town.” 

Speaking of the village of Hands- 
worth in Staffordshire, Mr. Pye says, 


“ The only objects deserving of notice, 
are two monuments; one in the inside, 
and the other on the out. The one erect- 
ed to commemorate the late Matthew 
Boulton, esq. is the work of the celebrated 
Flaxman, axd adds another wreath of lau- 
rel to the brow of that classical artist. It 
is of white and blue marble, and is sur- 
mounted by a bust, which is the best re- 
presentation extant of that enterprising 
and deserving man, to whose memory it 
is sacred. ‘The other is an humble tomb- 
stone, remarkable as being one of the last 
works, cut by bis own hand, with his name 
at the top of it, of that celebrated Typo- 
grapher, Baskerville, but this, being neg- 
lected by the relations of the deceased, 
has been mutilated, although the inscrip- 
tion is still perfect, but so much over- 
grown with moss and weeds, that it re-~ 
quires more discrimination than falls to 
the lot of many passing travellers to dis- 
cover the situation of this neglected gem. 
To those who are curious, it will be found 
close to the wall, immediately under the 
chancel window. This precious relic of 
that eminent man is deserving of being 
removed, at the expense of the parish, 
aud preserved with the greatest care, with- 
inside the Church, Mr. Baskerville was 
originally a stone-cutter, and afterwards 
kept a school in Birmingham.—There is 
only one more of his cutting known to be 
in existence, and that has lately been 
removed aud placed withinside the Church, 
at Edgbaston.” 

**The stone being of a flaky nature, 
the inscription is not quite perfect, but 
whoever takes delight in looking at well- 
formed letters, may here be highly grati- 
fied: it was erected to the memory of 
Edward Richards, an idiot, who died 2Iist 
September 1728, with the following in- 
scription :— 

** If innocents are the favourites of Hea- 
ven, [given, 

And God but little asks where little’s 

My great Creator has for me in store 

Kternal joys; what wise man can have 
more ??? 


94. Italy, its Agriculture, Sc. from the 
French of Mons. Chateauvreux ; being 
Letlers written by him in Maly, in the 
years 1812 ant 1813. Translated by 
Edward Rigby, Esq. M.D. F. L. and 
H.S. 820. pp. 358. Hunter. 

IT was a common recominenda- 
tion of Oxford tutors to the candidates 
for the University Prize Essays, that 

they 
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they should not write without ideas, 
i.e, that they should not make their 
compositions, mere prosing upon 
truisms. * Fine writing consists,” says 
Addison, ** of thoughts which are 
just, but not obvious.” : 

In the course of our Reviewing la- 
bours, we never met with a work 
which better, answered the character 
of good writing, than the one now 
before us. It abounds with interest- 
ing facts, and deductions, which, cou- 
trary to the truismal and prosing 
style, cannot be anticipated; nor does 
the work incur the danger incident 
to writing upon the plan of ideas, 
that of paradox. The following re- 
mark will show the nature of the 
work, viz. that the Author is not a 
mere man of turnips, but a philo- 
sopher, who considers agriculture not 
only as av affair of trade, but as it 
bears upon character, morals, and 
the superior distinctions of them ; 
not merely, 2’ Anglois, as he isa 
bipedal wheelbarrow or plough, from 
whom no more is reasonably to be 
required, than that he should be a 
donkey upon the week-days, and show 
himself a human being upon Sundays, 
by attending a place of worship. 

“The suppression of convents, whilst 
it assigns to mothers the education of their 
children, has called forth in the instinct of 
maternal affection, that attention to pro- 
priety, which is gradually. banishing the 
licentiousness of manners, so disgraceful 
to the women of Italy, and the immora- 
lity of which no influence can sanction, 
but that of long-established habit. A do- 
mestic spirit will thus, perhaps, eventu- 
ally prevail in Italy.” p. 6. 


These are remarks founded upoa 
life, and they are only a very few of 
many original and interesting. The 
Author had a fine field before him. 
Italy, except in the articles of sing- 
ing and painting, has been associated 
with the Pope, and made a bugbear. 
The fact is, that itis a country, form- 
ed by nature to be the Vauxhall and 
the University of Europe. It abounds 
in the sublime, the beautiful, and the 
useful. The climate, with the ex- 
ceptian of some spots, is delicious; 
and in the minds of the inhabit- 
tants there is that subtlety. and 
acuteness, that delicacy of manner, 
and perfection of taste, which is the 
grand characteristic of their earliest 
ancestors the Greeks. Perhaps not 
all Readers of the Roman Classics 
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have noticed a common fact in their 
histories, that, if we examine the 
words which they use in the relation 
of events, they are not only precise, 
but also depict the incident, often by. 
a single word, metaphorically used 
in the most complete dovetail work ; 
the work not of carpenters in history, 
or wheel-wrights in annals, and otber 
mechanicks, but of joiners and cabi- 
net-makers, and men of nice work. 

From the vast mass of interesting 
and luminous matter which this work 
contains, we shall be copious in our 
extracts. 


“An agricultural system principally 
directed to the production of food has the 
serious [not grave as Dr. Rigby has trans- 
lated it, like a school-boy] inconvenience 
of keeping the whole class of rich propri- 
etors in such a state of independence as pro- 
motes, instead of their true interest, that 
indolence and moral paralysis, which are 
sO justly imputed to the Italians ; at the 
same time it renders the whole class of 
farmers too indifferent to the public in- 
terest with which they are nut connected 
by property: ever sure of a demand for 
the labour of their hands, which cousti- 
tute their only capital, they never trouble 
themselves about circumstances which can 
never affect them. Always destitute of 
the means of acquiring capital, they must 
vemain stationary in their situation ; the 
result is a torpor which nothing but the 
want of food can overcome.” pp. 45, 46. 


Now we leave our Readersto judge 
how far civilization and moral im- 
provement are assisted by the landed 
proprietors,and farmers, and peasantry 
of our own nation. We believe, that 
the one looks only for plenty of casb, 
the other for plenty of profit, and 
the third for plenty of drink, as their 
respective objects of pursuit ; holding 
religion and morals as mere things of 
which the state of civilized society 
compels a limited observation. 

We recommend to travellers the 
exquisite prospect from the summit 
of the Apennines, taking the new car- 
riage road from Parma to Pontre- 
moli. See p. 62. 

We have the following description 
of a night scene in this country: 

* It now became quite dark. Perfumes, 
the names of which I was unacquainted 
with, exhaled from every plant, which 
grew on the road-side ; nightingales con- 
cealed in the shade of the trees, and in 
the obscurity of the night, sung as we 
passed along; thousands of shining in- 
sects, fying from flower to flower, illumi- 
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nated with a frigitive brightness their cal- 
ces and stamina, and seemed, like a 
shower of stars, dropping on the earth to 
charm the night.” p. 61. 

The following is the account of 
the dwellings of the peasantry on the 
road through Pistoria and Lucca, as 
far as Pisa. 

«The road was bordered on each side 
with village houses, not more than a hun- 
dred paces from each other.” p. 73. 

*“*We have heard acute observers re- 
mark, that civilization cannot be effected 
among the peasantry, where they reside 
in scattered habitations among each other, 
not in streets; such a position is of course 
limited to numerous exceptions ; but re- 
flecting people will see, that it does not 
want a considerable degree of force and 
bearing. —These village houses are built 
of brick, and in a justness of proportion 
and with ap elegance of form, unknown 
im our country [Switzerland]. They con- 
sist of only one story, which has often but 
a single door and two windows in the front. 
They are placed at a little distance from 
the road, and separated from it by a 
wall and a terrace of some feet in ex- 
tent. On the wail are commouly placed 
many vases of antique forms, in which 
flowers, aloes, and young orange trees, 
are growing. The house itself is com- 
pletely covered with vines, so that during 
the summer it is difficult to determine, 
whether they are green pavilions or houses 
for the winter.” p. 74. 

The method of irrigation, described 
in p. 80, is conducted upon principles 
indicative of the usual depth of Ita- 
lian ingenuity, é.¢. exquisite con- 
trivance and minute finish. 

** Mares are tutned out with a stallion, 
like cows with a bull. These tribes never 
mix together, if they did, it would produce 
mortal combats among the stallions.— 
Each tribe has its quarter ef pasture, 
which they divide among themselves, 
without the interference of the shepherds, 
This division, strictly observed, is so justly 
shared, that each tribe finds an equal 
proportion of food, in the respective spaces 
assigned them.” p. 89. 

This curious fact implies both a 
parliamentary and legislative charac- 
ter in instinct. 

From the pestilential climate, 
Rome, it seems, is rapidly advancing 
to a state of utter depopulation. 
“The grand scene of destruction 
which is daily exhibited within its 
wails, is grander than human lan- 
guage can express; wore melancholy 
than human melancholy, and more 
solema thao all human solemnitics. 
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It is the great festival of the dead, 
which nothing can duly celebrate, 
but the cries of the wilderness;” the 
Author adds, “* and the waves of the 
Tiber ;” ** the dead holding a festi- 
val” is a sublime idea, worthy the 
wonderful imagivation of Lord By- 
ron. But speaking 2 la Blair, the 
subsequent images are a sad deteriv- 
ration—ragged boys, instead of foot- 
men, behind the coach of a Lord. 

In p. 139, we hear of “ bronze- 
coloured horses,” which resembled 
those of Xerxes, and served as models 
to the artists who studied at Rome. 

The following admirable remarks 
will explain the nature of pastoral 
poetry, and show the high philoso- 
phical character of this excellent 
book. 

‘| never recognized impressions pro- 
duced by rural scenery, except in shep- 
herds, who have the care of wandering 
flocks. This class of men lead a quict 
and contemplative life, in which all the 
operations of nature acquire an import- 
auce. They have time to observe them, 
and it is necessary to foresee them, that 
they may guard againstthem. They live 
almost alone, surrounded with natural ob- 
jects, from which they acquire a language 
and emotions which they could not have 
derived from society. Thus we almost 
always find, under the rude exterior of 
ignorant shepherds, an intelligence and 
a sort of indifference to the things of this 
life, the originality of which has always 
much impressed me.” p, 217. 


Thus sailors by habituation to one 
element. are of very distinctive and 
peculiar character. 

ln p. 248, we find from the excava- 
tions, that the implements of husban- 
dry, now used. in Italy, are similar 
to those of the anticnts. 

Among the Milaaese, “ by an in- 
explicable singularity of nature, the 
cows of the third generation lose their 
quality of good milkers, in the midst 
of most nourishing food.” p. 276, 
This inattention to the breed of cat- 
tle, seems to be the grand defect of 
Italian husbandry. 

In p. 282, we have an interesting 
account of the culture of rice. 

To show the enormous superiorit 
of the land of the Romans, we shall 
give the following extract: 

The sun admits of the grapes ripen- 
ing on the trees, and without injury to the 
crops. ‘Trees grow on the borders of the 
fields, which are covered with vines, from 
which are produced the wine which is 
drunk 
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drank by the labourers; the wood with 
which they warm themselves, and the va- 
luable leaf, which produces them. They 
have no occasion therefore, in Italy, either 
for forests or vineyards.” 

** Only a fifth of the surface of all Italy 
can be considered as sterile, a proportion 
seldom occurring in an extensive country, 
and almost the reverse of France, whose 
geoponique map marks as fertile only a 
fifth of its whole extent.” p. 293, 

If we estimate the value of books, 
by the quantity of information which 
they contain, we must also admit a 
frequent excellence in French scien- 
tific literature. They compress Lliads 
ia nutshells without destroying the 
practical utility of such works, They 
exhibit elephants of the size of mites, 
which require no microscope to dis- 
tinguish their various members. 


95. Mr.George Hardinge’s Miscellaneous 
Works. [Concluded from p. 423.] 


The Works of Mr. Hardinge con- 
tained in vol. I. consist of ** Charges 
delivered in the Courts of General 
Session at Cardiffe, Presteigne, and 
Brecon.” Having adverted to some 
of these in our review of the ‘* Illus- 
trations of Literary History,” vol. III. 
we shall only add, in this place, that 
they are admirable for clearness and 
perspicuity. Mr. Hardinge’s style 
and manner are his own, and difier 
from what we are accustomed to hear 
from the Bench. They assume a 
shape of more familiarity; they are 
easily understood, and we doubt not, 
were adapted to those to whom they 
were addressed. Eveu his digressions 
into the character of persons and 
things of political consequence may 
have had their effcct. 

“ Eighteen Sermons, by a Layman.” 
These Sermons hold a middle rank 
between practical aud doctrinal. The 
leaning is certainly towards the for- 
mer, but that the author is not de- 
ficient in the latter may appear from 
the following short extract: the text, 
1 Cor. i. 18. 

“Is it not madness (after this) to be 
conceited of any worth in ourselves? to 
confide in works of our own, or glory in 
our brightest attainments? What honour 
shall we arrogate, when, to bear our infa- 
my, the Lord of Glory became a servant, 
was exposed every day to contumelies, 
and suffered (as the vilest criminal) a 
death of shame, as well as agony! 

* But, though we should be humble in 
such views of his cross and passion, we 
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should never be abject.. It is Proved that 
our soul is of importance in the judgment 
of God: we should not, therefore, slight 
ourselves, or think what he purchased (and 
so purchased) a thing too despicable to be 
savep | 

** We should hate the enemies who tor- 
mented such purity and virtue ; the wretch 
who betrayed him ; his wicked accusers ; the 
rabble that insulled him; the hands that 
smote him; the Acaris that were bitter 
against him—but, alas! they are all of 
them NBARER HOME than we imagine / 

“© « He was delivered for our offences, 
and these men were only the instrwments ; 
we betrayed him. 

“ He was made Sin for us ; we accused 
him, and the malevolent priest was our 
advocate. 

«We condemed him: Pilate gave the 
reluctant word, but the sentence was ia 
our hearts. ¥ 

** We inflicted the punishment upon 
him; and the Roman executioners repre- 
sented us. 

“« We derided him: the silly populace 
were the aciors, but the parts were ours. 

“ We exclaimed ‘ Crucify him, crucify 
him !? pierced his flesh, and rent his body : 
—against whom should be our hatred ? 
against ourselves. 

* Bat let us, to hatred of sins like these, 
be sure to add a religious (not a super- 
stitious) fear of the wmpartial judgment 
that is to come! * How shall we escape, 
neglecting such a Saviour as ¢his!’ de- 
feating his charity, and thus treading under 
foot the Son of God !” 

Of these Sermons in general, we 
may add that they afford pleasing 
proofs of time well spent in medita- 
tion on the sacred subject of revealed 
religion. ° 

We have already noticed the “ De- 
fence of Sic Thomas Rumbold,” of 
the “ East India Company :” the 
** Letters to Mr. Burke, which are 
followed by a controversy with Ma- 
jor Scott. 

Vol. If. consists of what may be 
termed M ipenctags eb eenets mens 
comprising according to our editor’s 
division, Sonnets, Local Poems, Poems 
of Publick Respect or Personal Re- 
gard, Poems on Religious and Moral 
subjects, Elegiac Poems, Filial Picty, 
The Russian Chiefs, Tales and Fables, 
Ballads, Theatrical Poems, Epigrams, 
Imitations of Horace, and from the 
Italian, Persiav, and French, and Mis- 
cellaneous Poems. Elegance and neat- 
ness are the general characteristics of 
Mr. Hardinge’s Poetry. Except in 


one or two instances he seldom ap- 
pears to have undertaken more than 
could 
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could be dispatched at one sitting ; 
but his imagioation was ever lively, 
and his inspirations frequent. e 
know not indeed where a finer col- 
lection of Vers de Société is to be 
found; and the Reader must be fas- 
tidious indeed, who does not share in 
the pleasure which these verses once 
imparted to Mr. Hardinge’s circle of 
friends. When we sat down to the 
perusal of this volume, we had mark- 
ed out several sonnets, &c. for ex- 
tracts, but the number increased so 
fast that we found it impossible to 
keep within reasonable bounds. One 
short piece, however, seems to claim 
a place. A serious truth conveyed 
with more delicacy, we have seldom 
met with: 


« Imprompru,—on & View of the Obelisk 
and of its Figures, at one of the gates to 
the Garden at Chiswick Howse. 

« This breathing charm of Sculpture’s 
grace 

No ravages of Time deface, 

When Beaxiy, that all hearts could love, 

No more its radiant eye can move ; 

Cold in the picture and the bust, 

Its life and model, in the dust. 


* How dreadful is the tale that here 
Chills with its hovering spectre’s fear! 
No brighter Poet ever sung: 
The bees upon her accent bung ; 
Her native bloom surpass’d the rose ; 
Her smile could strings of pearls disclose ; 
Grace in her step the form improv’d, 
Made Envy mute, and Splendour lov’d. 
Short was the lovely pageant’s day, 
And fleet as light it pass'd away. 


*¢ « But was the Saint fordeath prepar’d? 
Had Pleasure Wisdom’s moment spar’d, 
Were jewels in the casket laid, 

Which neither dime nor thieves invade ?’ 


“ Muse! ifsuch questions thou shouldst 
hear, 
No answer make—dut with @ tear!” 

Vol. 11. consists of critical Essays, 
more or less finished, on Shakspeare, 
Terence, Cowley, Waller, and various 
Authors.~-Cursory remarks on Clas- 
sical Education—Vindication of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montague from the 
censures of Mr. Walpole, rather se- 
vere as far as Mr. Walpole, is con- 
cerned, but not, in our opinion, less 
decisive than ingenious, in the case 
of Lady Mary. This seems to have 
been written in consequence of the 
publication of Lord Orford’s collected 
works, arranged and selected by him- 
self for the press, and which, when 
compared with other documeuts, have 


lessened that writer’s character in the 
general opinion. Mr. Hardinge has 
particalarly renounced his former ad- 
miration of him, in his “ Expostu- 
latory Remarks on Letters by Ma- 
dame du Deffand to the late Earl of 
Orford, in a series of Letters to the 
Editor.” This we account the most 
valuable, and we rejoice that it is 
the longest article in this volume. 
It does honour both to the head and 
heart of Mr. Hardinge. At the pre- 
sent time, a perusal of it cannot be 
uouseful ; for seldom have the insi- 
dious attacks of Deists been more 
ingeniously and accutely opposed. 
Several miscellaneous articles of 
minor importance, but very enter- 
taining, and part of Mr. Hardinge’s 
correspondence on the topics of the 
day iu newspapers, or with his pri- 
vate frieids, conclude this selection 
of his works; from which, in our opi- 
nion, no Reader can part without con- 
siderable admiration of the Author’s 
various talents. It is only to be res 
grelted that he seldom gave these 
talents fair play, seldom let them 
settle upon any subject. Memory, 
judgment, and imagination were con- 
tinually in requisition, but rarely em- 
ployed on what was permanent or 
highly important, With all this ver- 
satility, it is wonderful that Mr. 
Hardioge wrote so much and so well ; 
he never touches, even transiently, 
on a subject, without throwing some 
new light upen it, and where he 
dwells longest he never tires his 
Reader, for his vivacity runs in a 
most pleasing stream. Mr. Nichols 
says that he left behind him the cha- 
racter of possessing rather than of 
profiling by great talents. This is 
true, avd really in Mr. Hardinge’s 
case, it is not easily to be excused: 
for Mr. Hardinge might have profited, 
if he would: his studies were not 
impeded by the res angusla domi, 
which obliges many an ingenious man 
to fritter away his talents on tempo- 
rary subjects. Mr. Hardinge had great 
abilities and he bad great friends, 
These volames afford proof of both, 
and entitle him to very honourable 
police in future literary history. 


96. The Annual Biography and Obitu- 
duary for 1818. Vol. IMI. pp. 512% 
Longman and Co. 

THE saccess of the two preceding 
volumes of this work seems to have 
stimulated 
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stimulated the indastry of its con- 
ductors, as they must have used ex- 
traordinary exertion to complete the 
present portion of their undertaking. 
It was indeed to be expected that when 
the design of the work sbould be duly 
known and appreciated, new sources 
of information would be opened to 
them ; a larger and more varied sup- 

ly of biographical materials would 

e communicated; and thus they 
would be enabled satifactorily to com- 
plete their yearly labours with the 
punctuality essential to a periodical 
publication. By a faithful discharge 
of their duty as biographers, a duty 
on some occasions equally delicate 
and difficult, they have ensured res- 
spect and invited confidence ; and by 
ahumane and tender regard to the 
memory of departed worth they have 
established a just claim to one of 
the first requisites in private history, 
the testimony of surviving relations 
and friends. This charitable justice 
to the dead, tends to confirm the ex- 
pectations of the living ; and in refer- 
ence to the manly and generous spirit 
jn which these obituary records are 
delivered, those eminent persons who 
are now verging towards the close of 
their mortal career, may adopt the 
language of Queen Katherine to her 
gentleman-usher: 
** After my death, I wish no other herald, 
No other speaker of my living actions 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler 

The present volume, consisting of 
memoirs of celebrated persons who 
have died in 1817—1S18, exhibits an 
appalling bill of mortality. Within 
that period the unsparing hand of 
death has laid low a multitude of 
victims in every class’of society, from 
the throne to the cottage :—states- 
men, warriors, divines, judges, jurists, 
politicians, and men of letters; in- 
dividuals who have acquired distinc- 
tion by their actions, their ae 
or even their eccentricities, severally 
occupy a niche in this literary mau- 
soleum. To survey such an assem- 
blage excites at first a solemn and 
mournful feeling; yet strange as it 
may seem, this annual volume yiclds 
a more varied fund of amusement 
than most of the periodical produc- 
tions of the day. Each memoir is a 
little novel full of incident and vicis- 
situde, or exhibiting traits of cha- 
racter which are the more striking 
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because their originals are fresh in 
recollection; many of them exbibit 
examples of an old age of wealth and 
honours, attained after half a cen- 
tury of toilsome exertion; and the 
few which have a tragic termination, 
while they afford an impressive mo- 
ral in themselves, throw into bright 
relief the livelier parts of the miscel- 
lapy. 

Asa fair specimen of these memoirs 
we may select a passage or two from 
the life of one of the most persever- 
ing and successful Statesmen that 
have appeared in the present reign, 
a personage designated, we believe, 
as well by his familiar friends as by 
his political opponents, by the plain 
appellation of ** Otp Geonct Rose*.” 
The following is the account given 
of his early career. 

** How, when, in what manner, and 
in what capacity the future Treasurer of 
the Navy entered into his Majesty’s ser- 
vice un board the fleet, is not at present 
distinctly known, Certain it is, that he 
was still very young; but it is not at all 
probable, as has been asserted by some, 
that itwas in the humble station of steward. 
It is most likely, indeed, that, as is the 
case at the present day, he was received on 
board the first ship in which he embarked, 
under the appellation of captain’s clerk. 
This obviously and necessarily leads to 
the higher department of purser; and as 
the subject of this memoir was always a 
man of equal punctuality and dispatch, 
we doubt not when once he attained this 
step, then the object of his highest ambi- 
tion, that he performed all its duties with 
becoming propriety. While in this latter 
station, he rendered himself known to the 
old Earl of Sandwich, who then presided 
at the Admiralty Board, and in his own 
person, united the two singular and dis- 
cordant qualities, of an aptitude for bu- 
siness with an unaccountable passion for 
pleasure and dissipation. This nobleman 
was his first official patron, and had he 
butcontinued under bis immediate protec- 
tion, there is no doubt but he would in due 
time have obtained some respectable em- 
ployment at one of the public Boards ap- 
pertaining to this department. 

** He himself appears, however, to have 
thought otherwise, for we soon after find 

¢him occupying a situation + at Whitehall, 





* Of this distinguished Statesman we 
have before spoken futly in vol. LXXXII. 
i. 246; and in vol. LXXXVIII. i, 82. ii. 
93. ' 

+ His first land appoiatment is said to 
have been deputy-chamberlain of the tally 


court of Exchequer. 
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most probably through the influence of 
Lord Marchmont. Here his habits of 
regularity proved highly servicéable ; and 
he was no sooner appointed to the super- 
intendance of the public records, than he 
undertook the arduous task of selecting, 
arranging, and placing them in due order. 
The new er accordingly commenced, 
and persevered in his Herculean labours, 
until at length, he had bundled, ticketed, 
and placed in alphabetical arrangement, 
all and every document appertaining to 
his department. Formerly a search was 
found difficult, if not impossible, amidst 
an undigested mass of public papers, laid 
carelessly on shelves, or loosely and neg- 
ligently scattered inthe apartments. But 
when he had once finished his operations, 
the Treasury, or any other Board, was no 
longer at a loss; for, on the title of any 
document being transmitted, the original 
was immediately produced, without hesi- 
tation and without delay. Such a sudden 
change occasioned favourable impressions, 
and at length recommended Mr. Rose to 
the notice of Lord North, then- Premier, 
who, during the course of the American 
war, was frequently obliged to recur to a 
variety of obsolete dispatches, sometimes 
at the instigation of his political adver- 
saries, and not unfrequently for his own 
justification. 

“« Nor did Mr. Rose’s exertions remain 
long unrewarded. In 1767, a new field 
opened for the display of his unwearied 
and indefatigable industry. He was at 
that period appointed to superintend a 
work of no common maguitude, the com- 
pletion of the Journals of the House of 
Lords, in thirty-one folio volames! A 
task which would have appalled other men, 
ouly furnished new wings to his activity ; 
and it must be allowed, that this immense, 
labourious, and expensive operation was 
conducted in such a mauner, as to re- 
flect credit on that court of Parliament, 
which by its votes first enjoined, and af- 
terwards liberally paid for its accomplish- 
ment. 

* From this period, Mr. Rose was con- 
stantly employed by nearly all succeed- 
ing ministers, with an exception of Mr. 
Fox, and at length rose so high in. the 
favour of his Sovereign, after becoming a 
senator, as to have obtained the invidious 
appellation of ‘ one of the King’s friends.’ 

“ It ought not to be here forgotten, that 
when the Earl of Shelburne, at the con- 
clusion of the Americah War, became Pre- 
mier,-he fouad Mr. Rose a very useful 
assistant in a subordinate capacity. Soon 
after his retreat, the administration of 
which Mr. Pitt was the head, no longer 
considered him as a clerk, but as a co- 
adjutor. Although both he and his coun- 
tryman Mr. Dundes were of 

Gent. Mac, December, 1819. 
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different political sentiments from those 
at first professed by this young, able, and 
ambitious Minister, yet they soon per- 
ceived, that his talents and his eloquence, 
superadded to the name and exploits of 
his father, were calculated to produce no 
small degree of effect in the councils, as 
wel; as fortunes of the nation which had 
given him birth. They accordingly har- 
nessed themselves to his triumphant car, 
and willingly sang Jo Peans before it. The 
consequences are well known. They were 
both admitted into the cabinet ; both ob- 
tained high and lucrative offices, while 
one of them actually was ennobled, and 
the other doubtless might have exhibited 
his coronet also, had ‘it been an object of 
his ambition ! 

“* The rise of Mr. Rose was now equally 
rapid and secure. On the disgrace of the 
Coalition administration, he had readily 
obtained a seat in parliament; while his 
8ppointment to the important office of 
joint secretary to the treasury in 1784, 
rendered him. acquainted with all the af- 
fairs of the state; in short, with all the 
Arcana Imperii. 

*¢ Great and increasing wealth, the pro- 
duce of commendable economy and un- 
ceasing application, at length rendered an 
investment in land a desirable acquisition. 
He had by this time married a lady, con- 
nected with Dominica, by whom he had 
several children; and as Mrs. Rose’s sis- 
ters lived at Southampton, perhaps a re- 
sidence in the vicinity of that town was 
originally selected ; but be this as it may, 
the house and estate of Cuffnells in the 
same county, finely situate in the bosom 
of the New Forest, and iu the immediate 
neighbourhood of that element on which 
he had passed his earlier days, were now 
purchased. This proved a most fortu- 
nate speculation, as it led toa 
and indissoluble connexion with the bo- 
rough of Christchurch, while bis son, when 
grown up, aspired to and obtained a mo- 
iety of the representation for Southamp- 
ton. 

“ Mr. Rose now turned his thoughts to 
the melioration of the finances. His early 
knowledge of a sea-faring life, his occa- 
sional residence on the shores of the Bri- 
tish Channel, and above all his habits, and 
his researches, had rendered him familiar 
with the severe but very inadequate fiscal 
regulations then in force. Accordingly it 
was he who first conceived the idea of 
putting down smuggling, and improving 
the income of the state by decreasing the 
amount of duties exacted at the custom- 
house. 

«* By means of this and other financial 
measures, in all of which Mr. Rose par- 
ticipated and assisted, the revenue was 
increased ; while trade, which had been 

greatly 
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tly depressed by the American War, 
a a more flourishing aspect. His 
love of order, his attention to details, bis 
regularity and sober habits, extended from 
the Treasury to the Long-room; and ail 
the public Boards, were kept on the alert 
by his vigilance and industry. 

* But bis labours were not confined to 
his official duties alone. Mr. Rose ex- 
tended them to other objects, and these 
too, of a most delicate and difficult na- 
tare. It was he who animated a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Westminster, 
to oppose the re-election of Mr. Fox for 
that city ; it was he who contrived to keep 
up the contest, and continue the scrutiny, 
watil all parties were wearied with the 
trouble and expense. On this occasion, he 
had the celebrated John Horne Tooke for 
acoadjutor, of whom he conceived a high 
opinion, and was ever after accustomed 
to speak of his talents and integrity with 
respect.” , 

The memoir concludes with a por- 
traiture of his character, which ap- 
pears to be delineated with great can- 
dour and impartiality. 

* In private life, Mr. Rose is said to 
have displayed many amiable qualities, 
and we never hear of his having absorbed 
either his time or his fortune in that spe- 
cies of profusion, so unjustly dignified 
with the name of hospitality ; or in that 
love of wine which endeavours to veil its 
disgusting excesses, under the appella- 
tion of conviviality. 

*“*As aman of business, he was inde- 
fatigable, being both early and late at 
his desk, and consequently, an invaluable 
acquisition to any Administration. While 
other members of tie Cabinet retired to 
enjoy their pleasures, he withdrew to his 
office, where he arranged and prepared 
every thing for the succeeding day. No 
aman of his time was more intimately ac- 
qvainted with the trade and manufactures 
ef this country, the assistance they wanted 
from the State, or the resources which 
might be derived from them io return. 
As a member of parliament, he proved 
highly serviceable to the publick on a va- 
riety of occasions. In him, the new and 
excellent system of SavingsBanks, found an 
active friend and patron; he placed the 
property of Friendly Societies under the 
protection of the jaws; he produced an 
Enumeration of the inhabitants of the is- 
jand, and thus demonstrated the immense 
increase of our Population. He also im- 
proved our revenue laws, and by lessen- 
ing the duties on excise for a time, pre- 
vented smuggling, by removmg all the 
temptations to it. It was aot until the 
priaciples laid down by him were departed 
from, that a contraband trade once more 


“ Asa writer, Mr. Rose did nct aim at 
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being elegant or refined; but, on the other 
hand, he-was accurate and able, although 
somewhai voluminous. His compositions 
were of a miscellaneous nature, but he 
ehiefly excelled when the subjects were 
commerce, revenue, and finance. On ail 
these subjecis he was a decided optimist. 

“No gloomy predictions are to be found 
in any of his numerous pamphlets. While 
some public men were planting their 
pillows with thorns, and commenting on 
the decay of trade, the failure of our re- 
sources, the miserable state of our finances, 
&c. he appears to have enjoyed all the 
golden visions, arising out of the hopes 
of uninterrupted prosperity. The subject 
of this memoir was accustomed, in the 
worst of times, to felicitate the nation on 
the flourishing situation of its commerce 
and finances; he would occasionally 

re the situation of Great Britain 
with that of all or any one of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms ; and maintain, notwith- 
standing the pressure of the income and 
other taxes, that the people of England 
actually ‘ reposed on a bed of roses!’ Nox 
was he ever at a loss for a reply to those 
who constantly augured dismay, ruin, 
and destruction, from long and expensive 
wars. Ashe was acquainted with all the 
departments of State, he was the first to 
point out increase of income in any one 
branch of our public revenue ; and when 
this did not happen, he then predicted 
more fortunate events, and prophesied of 
happiness to come. 

** On one great subject of national po- 
licy, we have some reason to suppose that 
the Member for Christchurch differed es- 
sentially from all his colleagues: this was 
the operation of the late Corn Bill. He 
well knew, it was-to the produce of her 
trade and manufactures that England was 
indebted for that wealth, which had ena- 
bled her more than once to maintain’a 
contest with all Europe. He was aware 
that cheap bread produced cheap labour, 
and that without this, jit would be impos- 
sible, notwithstanding our machinery, to 
enter into any profitable competition with 
the spinners, and weavers, and capitalists 
of France, Brabant, aad Germany, on the 
close of hostilities. He, however, soon 
discovered, that not only the Cabinet, but 
those who generally opposed it, were in 
favour of the new system, the popular 
aim of which is, by obtaining high prices 
for our home produce, to render this an 
agricultaral country, and consequently, 
one that can exist independent of the sup- 
plies of other nations. 

** His Speeches, like his Writings, al- 
though somewhat diffase, were appro- 
priate and peculiar to bimself.. Indeed, 
they were unadorned with any fine tropes 
or similes;, he never affected the ludi- 


crous or the satirical ; he wever-exhibited 
any of the gay sailies of a lively imagi- 
nation ; 
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nation ; he never dazzled his auditors by 
any sudden and unexpected burst of elo- 
quence; he never riveted the attention 
of the publick by the rapturous fervour of 
patriotism. . 

“ But if cold, he was correct ; if mono- 
tonous, deep; and if sometimes prolix, 
he was generally clear, unembarrassed, 
and comprehensible. Thus while many 
of his orations smelt of the lamp, and were 
the sole produce of official intercourse 
and calculation ; they at least displayed 
great accuracy and correctness, and as 
they were usually supported by whole 
columns of figures, it was no easy matter 
to overcome his calculations or set his 
arithmetic at defiance. 

** Much has been said as to his fortune, 
but his hands appear to have been clean, 
for he was never accused of peculation. 
Indeed, we never find him but once, dur- 
ing a long political life, charged with an 
undue exertion of his influence. His an- 
pual revenue was great, and his means 
of acquiring wealth were various and im- 
m@ise; he obtained mach both for him- 
self and family ; but had his desires been 
commensurate with his opportunities, be 
might have died one of the richest subjects 
of Great Britain, as his expenditare was 
trifling, and he detested excess of every 
kind.”” 


97. Observations on Payments and Re- 


ceipts in Bank of England Notes, re- 
duced to their Value in Gold; and on 
the Consequences which would have resulted 
to the Nation, if this System of Currency 
had been instituted at the passing of the 
Bank Restriction Act: together with Re- 
marks on Subjects connected with those. 


By Thomas Martin. 8vo, pp. 70. 

Longman and Co. 

TO differ in opinion from well- 
bred people is a painful trial, which 
many of our Readers must have felt. 
But the questions of experience come 
uader the same denomination as those 
of philosophical experiments; and 
there is a wide difference between 
personal disrespect and opposite opi- 
nion. in Scotch phraseology, the pro- 
ponent, Mr. Martin, invites discussion; 
and, knowing the situation of a Re- 
view, conscientiously considered, to be 
that which ought to avoid infliction 
of pain—we say, that we do not agree 
with Mr. Martin; but admit that he 
has treated his subject in a very do- 
cumenta}l, business-like form; and 
we differ from him purely on ques- 
tious of priuciple, mathematically 
defined. 

The fact is, that, instead of thirty- 
nine, we admit of one article only 
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respecti t currency, viz. its 
ready and Tepediate convertibility 
into specie. All other theories we 
hold in the same light as we should 
do inventions to supersede the neces- 
sity of food. We consider business 
carried on by paper only, to be much 
the same thing as business carried on 
without capttal or property ; for to 
tell a person that he is playing a 
game for a thousand pounds, with a 
rich man who is not allowed to pay 
his debts of honour if he loses, is 
moonshine. Nor can there be a 
doubt but that, under a system of 
paper only, mischief is certain. We 
do not profess to give more than a 
few pithy remarks, and we hold more 
to be unnecessary. 

If four-pence is lost at Brussels by 
every pound-note, and no less than 
seven shillings at other places (see 
Lieut. Shillibeer’s Narrative) we know 
not how such an evil is to be re- 
medied, unless in a place where a 
demand for English commodities, and 
consequent intercourse, renders the 
note —_ at par. Let us sup- 

ose that an importing merchant 

nows that twenty shillings here are 
worth no more than thirteen sbilli 
elsewhere. If he cannot export goods, 
he must be proportionally at more 
expence to make up his cargo from 
abroad, and uofairly raise the price 
at home for his own remuneration. 
Thus exportation, importation, con- 
sumption, and revenue, are all cooked 
up in one system of indefinable but 
serious detriment. Allowing every 
thing to the state of exchange, miat 
price of bullion, and other technical 
and knotty et ceteras, we do not see 
why property is to be subjected.to 
the weather and seasons; and the va- 
lue of estates and monied property, 
like a crop of hay, to be only con- 
jecturable by a barometer. Yet such 
is the case. We do not think that 
it isin the power of man to render 
an inconvertible paper system an 
equitable currency, because wedo not 
see how it can possibly avoid the 
two evils of excessive unnatural 
prices and severe partial losses. In 
abstract fact, it is a mere trial how 
far people will have confidence upon 
the strength of reputation, and, if a 
discount ensues, it is a mere dividend 
from a bankruptcy. 

Mr. Martin proposes, with relation 
to Bank notes, what Sir Isaac New- 

ton 
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‘ton did in reference to the gold coin, 
a fluctuating value, founded upon 
the price of bullion. It certainly, 
however, would be hard for the pu 
‘lick to take in January a guinea for 
2is. and be only able to pass it in 
February for 20s. It is vexatious to 
differ from such authority as that of 
‘Sir Isaac; but it is a question of ex- 
perience, and, let any man who knows 
the various ingenious methods of 
evading taxes decide, whether ge- 
‘nius of the first kind is infallible upon 
such subjects. Business could not 
be conducted by any troublesome in- 
tricate process: ahd it appears pro- 
bable that such a plan would intro- 
duce as much speculation and gam- 
bling into the currency, as there is 
now in the funds, Indeed, we could 
mention methods by which the pro- 
fits might be made much greater and 
more certain. . 

We are perfectly satisfied with the 
position of Mr. Martin, 

“ That if Bank notes are reduced to the 
criterion of their value in gold, we shall 
find, that for every million of notes, which 
we borrowed at 5 per cent, that is, at five 
notes per hundred notes, when gold was 
five notes an ounce, we are now paying 
for interest an amount of notes, the va- 
lue of which is more by 9754/. 7s. 6d. 
sterling, than the same amount of notes 
was then.” p. 12 


Mr. Martin is a well-burning candle 
concealed in a dark lantern; and, for 
want of his being more clear, we are 
obliged to offer illustrations of our 
own. Let us see the consequences of 
artificially influencing the price of 
gold by means of paper. In 1813 
the price of gold was 5/. 10s. an ounce; 
in 1818 only 41. 2s. 6d. Of course in 
1819 18 ounces of gold would pur- 
chase 1002. Bank notes; in 1818 it 
would require 24 ounces: 7. e. there 
is aloss or gain of 33/. in a bun- 
dred, in the course of five years. If 
in 1819 I send 24 ounces of bullion 
to obtain 1082. notes, and two years 
hence in 1821 it rises to 5/. 10s. per 
ounce, T can get only 18 ounces for 
my 100/.; thus losing six times 5/. 
10s. in every 1002. intwo years. The 
Reader will see that gambling in the 
funds is mere sixpenny whist to this 
sweeping risk. In short, a paper 


currency unnaturally depreciates the 
value of gold if it be not wanted 
for foreign commerce, and raises it 
just as unnaturally if it be wanted; 
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and, if one country uses compara-” 
tively paper only, and andther 
alone, as legal currency, it will be 
lain that gold cannot fiod its fair 
evel in the market, like other com- 
modities ; and that the value of ca- 
pital in the former country will be 
much more fluctuating than in the 
other. 

One word more. When the Bank 
issued ouly 102. notes, and the coun- 
try banks 5/. the specie was so un- 
avoidably dispersed, that it could not 
be collected for exportation to any 
amount. Stating the total issue (as 
is nearly the sum) of the currency at 
45 millions, one third, if the ones and 
twos were sepgeseee, Sores proba- 
bly remain in the country in specie. 
lf a man could offer only a 5 or }0l. 
note to buy up the specie, few or 
none of the poor would have guineas 
or sovereigns enough to exchange; 
and the country bankers must for 
their own sake retain their cash, be- 
cause they had no Bank of England 
petty notes. We therefore think that 
the suppression of thesmall notes is the 
simplest practical method of retajn- 
ing such a quantity of specie in the 
country, as may counteract the evil 
of excessive paper currency. 

By the plan of Mr. Ricardo (for 
whom we have high respect) the Bank 
is made the sole resource for obtain- 
ing bullion; of course the run, under 
circumstances, may be severe; but 
where specie is current in the shape 
of coin (as under the old plan), the 
prospect of recourse to the Bank is 
much less. If therefore it be true, 
that the exportation of the specie is, 
in the main, to be attributed‘to the 
facility of obtaining such specie by 
means of the small notes, we really 
entertain serious doubts, whether it 
would not be more advantageous for 
the Bank to make their issues in 
coin, as was the old custom. We are 
certain that the chances of a run 
must thus be diminished; and, if 
there must be a security, it is better 
to be one of a thousand than the 
solitary single guarantee. 


98, Mrs. Hannah More's Remarks ox 
Moral Sketches of prevailing Opinions and 
Manners, &c. 

[Concluded from p. 435.} 

IN the further Reflections on 
‘Prayer of this excellent lady, and 
ou the Errors which may ptevent its 
Efficacy, 
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Efficacy, we find her as much “ at 
home” as in any of her former works 
—and rather more according to a 
plan.—The basis is the frailty which, 
in her strong manner, she denominates 
* Corruption of human nature ;” the 
consciousness of this state proves our 
natural imperfection, and the neces- 
sity therefore of supplication.—In ex- 
amining the causes of our errors, she 
says justly, “ our present disobedience 
proves that more light would only 
increase our guilt, stronger motives 
would only render us more inexcus- 
able: we should reject then what we 
neglectnow. To refuse what we now 
have, is not for want of light, but 
of eyes; not for want of motives, 
but of faith: not for want of rules, 
but of obedience; not for want of 
knowledge, but of will. Let us 
then pity those blind eyes which do 
not see, and especially those wilful 
eyes which will not see.” p. 285. 
As our Author proceeds in her sub- 
ject we meet with very correct sen- 
timents on the helplessness of man, 
one of the natural basis of prayer, 
but she places that point in a light 
which marks her insight into the hu- 
man heart and her knowledge of the 
world. 

«« Now attendance and dependance are 
the very essence both of the safety and 
happiness of a Christian. Dependance on 
God is his only true liberty, as attend- 
ance on him is his only true consolation.” 

In the next part of her subject, the 
effect of good works, as they effect 
salvation, and the several marks of a 
nominal faith, we wish she had al- 
lowed a little more space, and less 
consideration to a fear of prolixity 
iu these times; for, when it is an es- 
tablished principle in the new state 
of Evangelism, and we see with no 
small alarm jts general spread both in 
the Church and out of the Church, 
we think that a more full examina- 
tion of the prevalent doctrine, which 
lies at the root of all the morality of 
the Gospel, and savours of Antino- 
mianism, and threatens to defeat the 
very precept of its foundation, “ do 
to others, &c,” and the doers of the 
word shall be justified ; “* repent ye, 
&e.” We, from our Author's very 
animated manner of treating it, have 
tended in great measure to lay the 
present mode of preaching it at silent 
rest.—Those who are given to a no- 
minal faith, and so to their own 
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hearts “ ey Aen imputing to 


themselves the undoubted pardon of 
all sin by the blood of Christ, and 
that they shall themselves assuredly 
be “* numbered with the saints in glo- 
ry everlasting, to almost the ex- 
clusion of all others, would be stag- 
gered. from plunging deeper in the 
steps of their own danger, by a few 
more such warnings as the followin 
—While the heart remains unchanged, 
the temper unsanctified, and the life 
uofruitful, the prayer has not been 
“the effectual fervent prayer which 
availeth much!” We would, however, 
recommend this part of the work to 
the serious candid study of all religion- 
ists to whom it alludes, and to ab 
others who do not unite with them 
in — le;—for it cannot fail to 
reclaim.the one from their error, and 
to confirm the other in the trie faith 
that maketh not ashamed! —*“ The 
careless liver,” she adds, “* who trusts 
in an unfounded hope, deceives him- 
self, because he thinks his trast, 
though he never enquires into it, 
looks more like grace.” ' 

And in her very able examination 
of the vain excuses for the neglect 
of prayer, she says justly, it is not 
pusillanimity, but prudence, so to fear 
death as to fear to meet it in an un- 
prepared state of mind; and that fear 
will always be safe and salutary which 
leads to the preparation,”—and with 
this view she states the necessity of 
prayer to the statesman, the hero, 
the man of business, of opulence, of 
genius, and of pleasure—and also of 
female beauty. 

In her awakening conclusion she 
does not relax in her object; and in 
looking forward to the inevitable fate 
of a future judgment, she warns her 
readers of that which presenis the 
most mournful pictare to us, and is 
in itself the most dreadful aggrava- 
tion ; that “ its” (the soul’s) consci- 
ousness cannot be extinguished, the 
thought of what he might have been 
will magnify the misery of what he 
is—a reflection which will accom- 
pany torment, the unextinguishable 
memory through a miserable eter- 
nity—and it will be the consumma- 
tion of his calamity, that he can see 
nothing but Justice in bis condem- 
nation.” 

We rise from the study of this little 
work with sensations of peculiar satis- 
faction—may we presume to add, _ 
ope 
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hope at least, that it has made our 
hearts better ;—and this is the best 
effect of our criticism, and the best 
assurance that as it travels into the 
world, and into other countries as 
well as our own, it will be the means 
of recalling many wandering souls 
‘from error, and placing them in a 
1uore prepared situation to meet their 
(God: that God whose discerning eye 
is over them, from whom no secrets 
are hidden! A. H. 


99, A Critical Examination of those Paris 
of Mr. Beutham’s “ Church of Eng- 
landism” which relate to the Sacraments 
and the Church Catechism. By the Rev. 
Hugh James Rose, 4. B. Scholar of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, and Chaplain 
to the Earl of Sheffield. 8vo. Porter, 
1819, pp. 136, 

WE have read with much plea- 
sure, though os all readers have 
not, Warburton’s famous “ Doctrine 
of Grace,” in which is included his ex- 
cellent Commentary on the text of 
Solomon, about answering a “ Fool 
in his folly.” “Mr. Bentham is a man 
of invincible propensity to projects; 
and though there is an evident ab- 
stract fairness in his positions, con- 
«erning interest of money, and the 
dax on stamps, we doubt whether 
‘History will not affirm, that the con- 
sequences of usury have been ever 
bad, often intolerable, and that the 
tax which is in a certain degree op- 
tional is best. The fact is, that a 
legalized quota of interest prevents 
money being Jent at all on bad secu- 
rity, and thus checks waste and pro- 
fligacy, while, according to Mr. Burke, 
the expense of Law impedes frivolous 
vexation. Still Mr. Bentham is cor- 
rect in the abstract ; but all abstract 
positions are subject to the correc- 
tion of circumstances. Thus nothing 
is better thau broad wheels to wag- 
gons; yet, from the structure of vil- 
lage roads, and the insulated sites of 
farm-houses, which will not afford 
superior high vays, farmers would not 
be able with broad wheels to approach 
their dwellings, Mr. B. treats ne- 
cessity and circumstances only as 
white and red billiard balls, with 
which he is to make a successful 
hazard, not as detonating balls, com- 
posed of chemical preparations, which, 
by their explosion, may disfigure 
him. Such a ball, however, ‘is the 
“Church of Englandism;” and we 
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shall be exceedingly surprized if his 
literary physiognomy is not already 
dreadfully cicatrized. We wish not 
to see him. 

If people will then run away from 
Mr. Bentham, as most certainly they 
will, we can only regret, that Mr. 
Rose has displayed much ingenuity, 
reason, and reading, in confuting a 
work which ought never to have 
been seriously treated. It is a mon- 
strous birth, of which the publick 
would have demanded the suffocation, 
if it had not been suffered to grow 
into an adult by the maternal par- 
tiality of party. 


100. The Christianity of the New Testa- 
ment impregnable and imperishable: An 
Address, occasioned by the Trial of Mr. 
Richard Carlile, for the Re-publieation of 
Paine’s Age of Reason, and delivered 
Ocicher 24, 1819, in behalf of a Sunday 
School, (containing nearly one hundred 
Children of both Sexes), at Worship- 
street Chapel, Finsbury-square. By 
John Evans, LL.D. 8vo. pp. 36. 


THIS well-timed. Discourse of a 
conscientious Dissenter may be read 
with pleasure by all who sincerely 
‘* profess and call themselves Chris- 
tians,” whatever may be their shades 
of difference, or their respective de- 
nominations. The authenticity of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and the sublime 
truths which they inculcate, are, or 
ought to be, alike interesting to all; 
and they are ably supported by Mr. 
Evans; who, iv his Preface, observes, 

“ When the enemy is at the gate, inter- 
nal dissensions cease: Fervently it is 
hoped that the friends of Revetation, re- 
linquishing au excessive attachment to 
minor articles, both of faith and of prac- 
tice, and imsisting on the facts of the New 
Testament, in which ail agree, will unite 
more closely together in the hallowed 
bands of love and charity,” 

For the undeniable proofs of the 
authenticity of the Gospel, we refer 
to the Sermon itself; aod shall only 


take from it a single remark : 


** One trait in the conduct of unbe- 


clievers is deserving of special repreheu- 


sion. In assailing Revealed Religion they 
put forth their objections, as if they were 
perfectly new, and had never been urged 
on any former occasion. This is disin- 
genuous in the extreme. The fact is, that 
nothing fresh can be started on the sub- 
ject. The same monotonous tone of com- 


plaint has been continued from Celsus 
and Porpbyry down to the present — 
A 
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And what is most unfair, no notice is taken 
of the reiterated replies which have been 
made to these objections. Each Deist has 
had his respective answerers. No labour 
has been spared, no erudition has been 
left unemployed, to set their querulous 
disposition at rest. Newton and Locke, 
Lardner and Priestley, Leland and Paley, 
Watson and Porteus, have done every 
thing necessary to elucidate the genius, 
and establish the truth of Christianity.” 


101. Defection from God the Cause of 
present and future Misery. A Sermon, 
preached in the parish Church of Oundle, 
September 12th, 1819. By the Rev. J. 
James. 8vo. pp. 29. Rivingtons. 


A sound and sensible Discourse, 
from Jeremiah v. 26; well suited to 
its Title. In a short Appendix, after 
adverting to some recent impious pub- 
lications, Mr. James says, 

“Nor think that Infidelity is thus 
working at a distance only. The Itine- 
rant Propagators of Blasphemy have 
brought to the very doors of our houses, 
and attempted to circulate within our 
families, impious writings, having for 
their ultimate tendency, the overthrow of 
Order, Morality, and Religion ; and cal- 
culated to produce a demoralizing Athe- 
ism, which removing the checks of con- 
science, and keeping out of view all pros- 
pect of an eternal world, would set men 
to prey upon one another, and bring upon 
our Country desolation.” 


102. A Letter 40 the Right Hon. C. B. 
Batharst, M.P. on the subject of the 
Poor Laws. By Richard Blakemore, 
Esq. 8vo. pp. 34. Taylor and Hessey. 
MR. BLAKEMORE is a magis- 

trate of high respectability, nomi- 
nated (and perhays appointed) High 
Sheriff for Glamorganshire. Having 
been deputed, upon an important pub- 
lic Occaston, to attend a Committee 
of the House of Commons, he was 
requested by the Members to com- 
muhicate his ideas ia a form less fri- 
gitive than that of oraldelivery. To 
this invitation, certainly a denotation 
of high respect, the present pamphlet 
owes its origin. 

Mr. Blakemore founds his ideas 
upon the only basis of value in bu- 
siness, experience. 

He observes, in liinine, that the 
great check to pauperism (understand- 
ing by tre term imdiscriminate paro- 


chial relief) was destroyed by mis- 
construction of the statute (43 Eliz.) 
which statute, as since determined by 
Parliament, simply intended work to 
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be provided for the able, and charit- 
able aid (without the condition of la- 
bour) only tothose who were phy- 
sically disabled from complying with 
such condition, We casera that 
the statute of Elizabeth, thus under- 
stood, steers in the middle channel of 
reason, between the rocks of idleness 
on one side, and of inhumanity on 
the other. It me pe | says, nO person 
shall perish, but all shall be made 
useful, and as work is the condition, 
it is better to work for yourself, than 
for others. Now, as we know that 
no manner of good can possibly re- 
sult from idleness, even to the indi- 
viduals themselves, we conceive that 
the duty of all parochial officers is to 
find work according to the qualifi- 
cations of the party, and in the di- 
rection chiefly, if in villages, of agri- 
cultural employment. No absurdity 
is more gross, than there being no 
track of employment. Is there a pa- 
rish in the kingdom, where the arable 
land is clean, atleast kept clean? We 
know of none. We remember a np- 
bleman, who was perpetually request- 
ed to furnish charitable assistance to 
the oldandinfirm., He granted small 
peasions, but only on this condition— 
that the paupers were seen, every day 
of fair weather, with a scythe, weed- 
hook, or sickle, destroying the weeds, 
either in his park, or his arms. We 
have heard the expence of cleaning 
land stated at not less than 107. per 
acre; and, under correction, we think 
that giving the land one ploughing to 
loosen the soil, turning in paupers to 
weed it, and following the plan by a 
crop of potatoes, would not only ef- 
fect the purpose, but repay the far- 
mer with a very considerable profit. 
We think that the women and chil- 
dren may thus either be made bene- 
ficial, or, by declining the employ, be 
no burden to the parish. We Love 
before given our opinion, that if the 
paupérs are refractory, and prefer 
cotumittal to prison, they should not 
be’ allowed food till they had exe- 
cuted a portion of task-work, more 
than eqaivalent to the value of food. 
We are satisfied that work is the best 
and only efficient method of limiting 
pauperism to its original and only 
justifiable ground, necessity. 

We are gratified in finding our opi- 
nions supported by so able a mind 
as that of Mr. Blakemore. He states, 
that -when the check {the correct 

, construction 
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construction of the statute of Eliza- 
beth] did prevail; 

“ The practice in cases [of occa- 
sional distress] was, that the sufferer ap- 
plied to his master and his friend, to fur- 
nish the required succour, himself engag- 
ing, in returo, either repayment, or the 
performance of some other equivalent and 
specific service: thus the link between 
master and servant was cemented, and 
mutual good offices were the result. But 
what is the practice now? —The language in 
use among the labouring classes is ; ‘ What, 
apply to the master? Money borrowed 
there must be paid again; but get it 
from the parish, and there is no paying 
back. Does not then the corrective to 
pauperism, as applicable to this new state 
of things, immediately present itself? Let 
the pauper feel himself placed, in his ap- 
plication to the parish, precisely in the 
same situation as be formerly was in bis 
application to the master; the money 
advanced must be repaid, or an equiva- 
Tent in services to be performed.” p. 12. 

We are satisfied that Mr. Blake- 
more strikes at the root of the evil; 
and that if the details are made prac- 
ticable, very inyportant moral results 
would further ensue; viz. provident 
foresight in the poor, to prevent the 
painful necessity of mortgaging their 
labour and time, and the various 
bther virtues, which follow caution 
and frugality. 

Mr. Blakemore next proceeds to 
the amazing expence attached to 
trials concerning settlements. He 
wisely proposes that, before an order 
of removal be made by hearing only 
one side of the question, copies of 
the evidence should be transmitted 
to the magistrates of the district, to 
which the pauper is to be removed, and 
the settlement not be made final till 
necessary processes, detailed by Mr. 
B. (pp. 19, 20), be gone through with, 
ou the principle of “ Audi alleruam 
partem.” 

To his valuable pamphlet, Mr. 
Blakemore has annexed some very 
important remarks concerning the 
bad management of Turnpike Roads. 
He is of opinion, that they should 
be subject to the inspection of pub- 
lic surveyors (p. 38). Upon this head 
wecaunot forbear making one weighty 
observation. We know that too 
much of the money expended on:these 
roads is pure waste, because occa- 
sioned by the use of narrow wheels, 
in which the farmers obstinately per- 
sist. ‘Their plea is, that their wag- 





gons are not otherwise passable in 
their own village roads. Let them 
throw down their ridges into the ruts, 
and level their roads, which may be 
done at one hundredth part of the 
pee ay with which they saddle the 
publick, purely to save themselves a 
mere trifle. Whoever has seen the 
action of narrow wheels, must see 
that cnn | did not roll, but plough, 
aod mark out tracks, which induce 
the drivers of dther teams to conti- 
nue in the same directions, always 
treading down the centre and raising 
the sides for the retention of rain 
and water: thus reducing the road 
to a mucilage. We think that the 
most effectual cure of this evil would 
be, in future Acts of Parliament, to 
authorize double toll apon all wag- 
gon-wheels less than six or eight 
inches in breadth. This regulation, 
as well as attention to ditching, 
would be an enormous saving; but we 
much doubt whether any. plan is 
equal to the foreign one of a pavé 
in the centre for bad weather, and 
side-roads for summer. We do not 
however speak positively on this sub- 
ject, because we know nothing of the 
expence, or other necessary partica- 
lars, attending this form of roads. 
Gentlemen who, like Mr. Blakemore, 
apply excellent sense, assisted by ex- 
~— not vague theory, to pub- 
ic business, are plainly those valu- 
able characters, who are, without 
flattery, the pillars of the magistracy, 
and, by the instructive mavner in 
which they execute their duty, are 
eminent benefactors to society. 


103, The Entomologist’s useful Compen- 
dium ; or, an Introduction to the Know- 
ledge of British Insects, comprising the 
best means of obtaining and preserving 
them, and a Description of the Apparatus 
generally used ; together with the Genera 
of Linné, and the modern method of ar- 
ranging the classes Crustacea, Myriapo- 
da, Spiders, Mites, and Insects, from their 
affinities and structure, according to the 
views of Dr. Leach, &c. Kc. Illustrated 
with Twelve Plates. By George Samou- 
elle, Associate of the Linnean Society 
of London, 8vo. pp. 496. Boys. 
WE are always happy to notice 

the publication of elementary works 

on Science, conceiving that they 
tend in no small degree to promote 
morality and virtue among the ris- 
ing generation., No science, ai *} 

as 


at a in 5 
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has higher claims on our regard than 
that of Natural History, whether 
porsued in the field or in the closet : 
Ht presents a never-failing source of 
rational amusement, and the mind 
that dwells with admiration on the 
works of the Creation is naturally 
led to the contemplation of the power, 
the wisdom, and the goodness of the 
Creator. The natural history of the 
British Isles has been pursued of late 
years with much zeal and success, 
and we anticipate with pleasure its 
farther progress. Botany, Chemis- 
try, and Mineralogy, have become 
very popular sciences, and the re- 
sult has beeo of much real advan- 
tage to society. Entomology is in 
this country much less studied than 
on the Continent, where numerous 
works on the subject have issued from 
the press. That it deserves not, how- 
ever, the disregard, and even con- 
tempt, with which it has been treated 
will be sufficiently obvious, if we 
consider the invaluable properties 
which many insects possess, supplying 
us with a portion of the luxuries, the 
comforts, and the absolute necessa- 
ries, of life: the medicinal virtues of 
the cantharides, or blistering fly; the 
useful products of honey and wax; 
the inimitable colour carmine; and 
that beautiful material silk, in the 
ernamental manufacture of which so 
many of our artisans are employed. 
To wsects also we are indebted for 
many of the flowers and fruits of the 
earth. And as we derive great be- 
nefits, so we experience some evils, 
from these, the most minute, but 
most numerous works of the Creator. 

The publication before us com- 


prises very extensive information | 


within a small compass, affording a 
complete introduction to the science ; 
and the execution of it must have 
been attended with no ordivary la- 
bour. After some introductory ob- 
servations it proceeds with a copious 
account of the parts of insects, 
their situation, use, &c. interspersed 
with some very interesting informa- 
tion to the student whose object is 
truth. The next division, “* Obser- 
vations on the different systems of 
Entomology,” contains the opinions 
of the most celebrated writers on the 
subject, as well as the state of the 
science in the time of Linné, an ovt- 
line of the Fabrician ‘system, &c. 
Gent. Mac, December, ¥819. 
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The genera of the Linnean system 
are enumerated, and exhibit in most 
instances the manners and economy 
of these families, for in this view 
our author considers them. The Mo- 
dern or Natural System. divides in- 
sects into families, for the most part 
founded on the Linnean genera; from 
these, numerous natural genera ‘are 
separated, to illustrate which one 
apecies at least is described, with the 
synonymes. This department is thus 
rendered much less difficult than on 
a superficial view might be imagined, 
since the characters are plain and 
explicit, and the explanation of terms 
given towards the conclusion of the 
work will enable any person of mo- 
derate abilities to proceed to the 
strictest examination. 

The work concludes with a copious 
account of the apparatus used by 
entomologists, the method of collect- 
ing insects and preserving them, the 
seasons fur collecting, the method of 
arranging insects in a cabinet, and of 
using the microscope, and an exten- 
sive calendar of the times of appear- 
ance, and usual situations, of above 
3000 species of British insects. 

The author has evidently spared no 
pains to render his work valuable, and 
in every way worthy of the attention 
of the publick; and we strongly re- 
commend it both for its utility and ele- 
gance. It is closely printed; and the 
plates contain nearly 200 figures, 
which in the coloured copies are ex- 
quisitely finished. 


104. Time's Telescope for 1820; a Com- 
plete Guide to the Almanack : containing 
an explanation of Saints’ Days and Ho- 
lidays ; Comparative Chronology; As- 
tronomical Occurrences; and the Natu- 
ralist’s Diary ; to which are prefixed Out- 
lines of Entomology. 12mo. pp. Lrviii. 
$24, Sherwood, Neely, and Joves. 
TIME, not the World’s Time, with 

wings besprinkled with cards, dice, 
and ** at homes”—but the Time of 
the Astronomer; the Naturalist, and 
the Historian, again opens his annual 
migazin des noveaulés; and we can 
safely assure those who may wish to 
become purchasers, that all the ar- 
ticles in this literary Bazaar, are well 
selected and of the first quality. 

This pleasiog volume ts well adapt- 
ed for Schools, either as a class-book, 
or, as the reward of merit. 

105. 
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103. An Enquiry into the Influence of 
Situation on Pulmonary Consumption, and 
on the Duration of Life, illustrated by 
Statistical Reports. By Joba G. Mans- 
ford. M. CS. Longman and Co. 


AN ingenious enquiry into the be- 
nefits of low situations and increased 
atmospheric pressure in Pulmonary 
Consumption, involving however con- 
clusions to which much may be said 
in exception. In a work which we 
have received on Tuberculated Accre- 
tions, a most valuable plan is laid 
down for the treatment of Pthysis; 
and we take occasion to remark, that 
it is with pleasure we find our opi- 
nions of Dr. Baron’s work, seconded 
by the corresponding experience of 
Lasennac, and by Muscagni’s illustra- 
tions of the lymphatic structure of 
serous membranes in his posthumous, 
newly-imported Ssstem of Anatomy. 





106. Observations on the Prevalence of 
Fever in various Parts of the Kingdom, and 
on the eminent utility of Houses of Re- 
covery. By J. H. Dickson, M. D. 
F.R.S. Ed, et L.S. &c. Bristol. 


WE have in a former Namber ex- 
pressed our decided good opinion of 
such establishments, as are here 
pointed out. 


107. Cases of Hydrophobia. By George 
Pinckard, M.D. &c. Callow. 


Three cases of Hydrophobia, with 
unsuccessful treatment and the usual 
melancholy result. 


108. The Clergyman’s Almanack for 1820 ; 
containing the proper Lessons for every day 
in the year; the names of the Archbishops and 
Bishops, and other Dignitaries of the United 
Church of Englaod and Ireland; the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Church of Scot- 
land, and the United States of America ; 
the Bishops, Archdeacons, and Chaplains 
at Foreign Establishments, British Colo- 
nies and Islands. The Heads of Houses, 
Professors, &e. of the two Universities, — 
Colleges, Public and enduwed Grammar 
Schools in England. ae the Arch- 
bishops. and Bishops since his Majesty's Ac- 
cession to the Tine and their anieee. 
An Epitome of Ecclesiastical Law ; to- 
gether with an abstract of the Acts passed 
in 1819, relating to the Clergy ; an Ac- 
count of the religious and charitable In- 
stitusions in connection with the Esta. 
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blished' Church, &c. The Peers and Ba- 
ronets of England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land, with the titles usually borne by the 
eldest Sons of Peers ; Lists of the House 
of Commons, Officers of State, Summary 
of Taxes, &c. &c. By Richard Gil- 
bert, Accountant to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. inted for 
the Company of Stationers. 


WE took occasion to notice with 
commendation, this highly interesting 
and valuable publication for the year 
1819, in vol. LXXXVILI. ii. 528, and 
are glad to find that Mr.Gilbert has met 
with sufficient encouragement to iv- 
duce him to continue it another year. 
Independently of the information con- 
tained in the former, in the present 
oue there will be found in addition, 
the Prelates and other Dignitaries of 
the Church of Ireland, the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland, and also in the 
United States of America, We have 
remarked also a list of the public 
and endowed Grammar Schools of 
Eagland, with the date of their foun- 
dation, names of the masters and 
patrons. Independent of the matter 
contained in this Almanack, espe- 
cially relating to the Clergy, it will, 
however, be found to possess infor- 
mation of a general nature, we be- 
lieve, that is not inserted in any 
pocket-books; for instance, the whole 
of the Peers and Baronets of Eag- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland; also the 
titles usually borne by the eldest sons 
of Peers, alphabetically arranged ; 
and other matter which want of room 
precludes us from noticing. 

We have not the least hesitation 
in stating that this very useful pub- 
lication has only to be known to be 
approved of; whether for the clergy 
or laity, the information is equally 
as applicable to the one as the other. 
We need not add that Mr. Gilbert's 
Almanack deserves the patronage of 
the publick, and we are much mis- 
taken if its intrinsic value does not 
insure it. 


109. The Rambles of a Butterfly. By 
Mary Bilson. 12mv. pp. 177. Darton. 


A PRETTY addition to the Ju- 
venile Library ; containing anecdotes 
of many little boys and girls with 
whom the Butterfly became acquaint- 
ed in his rambles. 

LITE- 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


eg 


Cambridge, Nov. 19, At a full Congre- 
gation, on Saturday last, a Loyal Address 
was voted by the Senate to his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent. On Monday last 
the Graduates of this University, accord- 
ing to a notice that had been issued, held 
their second Public Meeting, with a view 
to form a Society for Philosophical Com- 
munication; when the Rev. W. Farish, 
B. D. Jacksonian ‘Professor, being called 
to the Chair, Dr. E. D. Clarke brought up 
the Report of the Committee appointed to 
construct the regulations of the Society, 
These regulatious were then severally 
moved by the Chairman, and passed. It 
was, resolved, that the Society bear the 
name of “ The Cambridge Philosophical 
Soviety ;” and that it be instituted for the 
purpose of promoting scientific inquiries, 
and of facilitating the communication of 
facts connected with the advancement of 
Philosophy. This Society is to consist of a 
Patron, a President, a Vice President, a 
Treasurer, two Secretaries, Ordinary and 
Honorary Members, A Council is also 
appointed, consisting of the above-men- 
tioned officers, and seven ordinary mem- 
bers. Immediately after the institution 
of this Society, upwards of 100 Graduates 
of the University were admitted as mem- 
bers; and the officers and council for the 
present year were elected. 

Oxford, Dec. 11. The following subjects 
are proposed for the Chancellor’s Prizes 
for the ensuing year, viz.: For Latin verses 
—“ Newtoni Systema.” For ao English 
Essay—" The influence of the Drama.” 
For a Latin Essay—“ Quanam fuerit Con- 
cilii Ampliictyonici Constitutio, et quam 
vim in tuendis Greecie Libertatibus et io 
Populorum Moribus formandis habuerit ?” 

The first of the -above subjects is in- 
tended for those gentlemen of the Univer- 
sity who have not exceeded four years 
from the time of their matriculation; and 
the other two for such as have exceeded 
four, but not completed seven years. 

Sir Rocer Newpicate’s Prize—“* For 
the best composition in English verse, 
containing fifty lines, by any Under Gra- 
duate who has not exceeded four years 
from the time of his matriculation — 
“The Temple of Diana at Ephesus.” 


Nearly ready for Publication: 

The Teoth Part of Mr. Oxmerop’s va- 
twable History of Cheshire, which con- 
clades the Work. 

The Eighth Number of Mr. Neare’s 
History of Westminster Abbey. 

The First Namber of ‘* Costumes of the 
Lower Orders of London, painted and 
engraved from Nature, by Mr. T. L. 
Busby,” It wilt be completed in six Parts. 


Part I. forming a Half Volume, of a 
Supplement, or Vol. V. to Mr. Barrron’s 
* Architectural Antiquities of Great Bri- 
tain.” This portion consists of 41 En- 
gravings, representing a variety of ex- 
amples of the circular style of Ecclesi- 
astical Architecture in England: includ- 
ing some specimens of Roman, Saxon, 
ard Norman: these are displayed in 
plans, elevations, sections, and views ; 
and are calculated to exhibit the pro- 
gressive changes, or styles in the Archi- 
tecture of this country. The work is in- 
tended to be completed in 80 plates, with 
appropriate letter-press, which will com- 
prise an historical, descriptive, and cri- 
tical essay on the rise, progress, and cha- 
racteristics of the ecclesiastical edifices 
and styles of architecture in England. 

Leicu's New Picture of England and 
Wales, comprising a Description of the 
Principal Towns, Ancient Remains, Na- 
tural and Artificial Curiosities, &c. Also 
his New and Correct Pocket Atlas of the 
Counties of England and Wales, 

Characteristic Sketches of the Lower 
Orders of the British Metropolis, consist- 
ing of 54 coloured plates. By T. Row- 
LANDsON. Intended to form a Companion 
to Leigh’s New Picture of London. 

The Post Roads of Europe, being a 
translation of the “ Etat des Postes,” pub- 
lished by authority during the reign of 
Napoleon. 

A Catechism on the truth of Christia- 
nity aud the Divine Inspiration of the 
New Testament. 

Popular Tracts against Infidelity. Num- 
ber L. containing the Life of Thomas Paine, 

Posthumous Sermous, by John Owen, 
D.D. 8vo. 

The Christian Champion, a new Peri- 
odical Publication. 

A Companion to Mr, Guazanroni’s Ita- 
lian Grammar, being a Selection from the 
most approved Novels, Comedies, and Tra- 
gecies in the Italian language, with notes, 

Facts and Observations on Liver Com- 
plainis, by Jonn Farranorn, M.D. 

Elements of Physiology, by A. Nicue- 
RaND, Professor of the faculty of Medicine 
in Paris. Translated from the French by 
G.I. M. De Lys, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons in London. 

A Treatise on Febrile Disease, by A. 
P. Witson. : 

A Complete System of English Country 
Dancing, explained. by nearly S00 En- 
gravings on Wood, by Mr. Wilson, of the 
Opera House. 

The first part of the Second Tour of 
Doctor Syntax in search of the Pictu. 
resque; a Poem. In eight monthly num- 
bers, 


Pre- 
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Preparing for Publication : 

The Sentiments held by the Church of 
England on the Doctrines of the Corrup- 
tion of Human Nature, Justification, 
Good Works, and the Influences of the 
Holy Spirit, extracted from her Articles, 
Homilies, and Liturgy. 

Discourses on the book of Genesis, by 
the Rey. H, J. AusTan. 

The Age of Christian Reason, being a 
Complete Refutation of the Theological 
and Political Principles of Paine, Volney, 
and the whole Tribe of Naturalists, other- 
wise Atheists and Deisis; by Mr. T. 
BrovucutTon, 

The Munthly Investigator, or the Ef- 
forts of Deists, Infidels, Materiatists, Ra- 
dicals, and Socinians, to ealighten and im- 
prove mankind, developed and appreci- 
ated, in Letters from the Metropolis to a 
Nobleman in the Country. By an Eye- 
witness. Letter], The late grand Efforts 
of our Illuminati, detailed with some libe- 
ral remarks on their value and tendency, 
particularly regarding Mr. Thomas Paine, 
Mr. Carlile, Mr. Laurence, and Lord 
Byron. 

The Chronology of our Saviour’s Life ; 
or an Enguiry into the True Time of the 
Birth, Baptism, and Crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ. 

An Essay on Human Motives, chiefly 
on Priuciples of Religion, by the Rev, 
Joun Pennoss, formerly of C.C. C, Oxford. 

A Systematic Analysis of Universal 
History, from the Creation to the present 
Time: illustrated by Tables, Maps, Charts, 
and other engravings ; by Mr. Jenosoruat 
ASPIN. ‘ 

Aristophanes’ Entire Works, translated 
by Mr. Tuomas Mitcuett. 

* Institutes of Medical Jurisprudeuce,” 
by Dr. Weatuernzav. This Work will 
contain the fuur celebrated and hitherto 
rare Theses of Lecieux on Infanticide ; 
Renard on the method of opening dead 
bodies, especially in cases of Coroners’ 
Inquests; Laisné on the spontaneous 
Erasions and Perforations of the Sto- 
mach; and of Rieux on Ecchymosis, 
Contusious, &c. These dissertations are 
net intended for the Medical profession 
only, but also for the gentlemen of the 
Law in their differeut capacities of Judge, 
Counsellor, and Corover, as well as for 
the guidance of a Jury in enabling them 
to form a proper aud competent judg- 
ment touching the evidence before them, 

‘* Account of Corsham House, with a 
Catalogue Raisonné of the Methuen col- 
lection of Pictures,” -by Mr. Barrron. 
Also the ** Catalogue Raisonné of the Mar- 
quis of Staffurd’s Gallery, at Cleveland 
House.” The author solicits the commu- 
nication of any corrections or hints to reu- 
der the works more accurate, &c, 

Memoirs of the Life of the late Richard 
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Lovel Edgeworth, esq. being partly writ- 
ten by himself, and continued by his 
daughter, Magia Epcewortu. 

An English Edition of General Lacroix’s 
History of the Revolution in St. Domingo, 
with notes and illustrations. 

A Curious Collection of Anecdotes of 
Pope and his contemporaries, which were 
left for publication by Mr. Spence, from 
the Author’s original Papers; with Notes 
and a Life of Spence by Mr, Sixcer. 

A .Treatise on the adulterations of 
Food, and culinary poison, exbibiting 
the fraudulent sophistications of Bread, 
Beer, &c, 

A Treatise on Diseases of the Urethra 
and Prostate Vesica and Rectum, being 
a new edition, and collection of the ob- 
servations and cases by Mr. Cuarces 
Bett, Surgeon to the Middlesex Hospital. 

A Concise History of the Variolous Epi- 
demic which occurred in Norwich in the 
year 1819, with an estimate of the pro- 
tection affurded by Vaccination, &c. 

Part 1, of Illustrations of Hudibras; a 
Series of Portraits of celebrated Political 
and Literary Characters, Impostors, aud 
Eutbusiasts, alluded to by Butler ia his 
Hudibyas, and adapted to the illustration 
of any 8vo. or 4to, edition of that Work, 
Engraved by Mr. Coorer from the most 
authentic Originals. To be completéd in 
Ten Parts, each Part containing Six Por- 
traits, 

Tottenham, a Poem, descriptive of the 
Antiquities and Localities thereof, as as- 
sociated with the name of Robert Bruce, 
King of Scotland, by J. A. Heranp. 

Specimens of the Liviog British Poets, 
with Biographical Notices and Critical Re- 
marks, By the Rev. Georce Croty, A.M. 
author of “ Paris,” a Poem, &c, 

Private Correspondence of David Hume, 
the Historian, with the Countess de Bouf- 
flers, the Marchioness de Baroentane, J. 
J. Rousseau, and other distinguished per- 
sons, between the years 1760 and 1776, 
now first published from the Originals, 4tv. 

Prince Maximilian’s Travels in Brazil, 
during the years 1815, 1816, and 1817, 

Travels to the Sources of the Senegal 
and Gambia, undertaken by order of the 
French Government, and performed in 
1818, by M. G. Mollien, Edited by T. 
E. Bowpicu, esq. author of tie History 
of the Mission to Asbantee. 

Country Neighbours, a Novel, by Miss 
Burney, being a continuation of the 
“ Tales of Fancy.” 

The Hermit in London: or Sketches of 
English Manners, vols 4 and 5. 


The Committee appointed for iospect- 
ing the Stuart papers have, at present, 


suspended their labours, ‘The papers are 
extremely voluminous, and ruu irregular, 
and the whole are aranging by some 

gentis- 








1819.] 


gentlemen conversant with such matters 
previous to the Committee again assem- 
bling, who consist of Sir James Macxin- 
cosa, Mr, Croker, Mr. Wynn, Mr. He- 
per, &c. 

Sir Humparsy Davy bas written from 
Rome to one of his friends, that of the 
number of Manuscripts found in the Ruins 
of Herculaneum, and which have been 
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there enclosed during 1696 years, 88 have 
been unrolled and are now legible. ‘There 
are 319 utterly destroyed ; 24 have been 
given away as presents. it is hoped that 
from 100 to 120 may yet be saved out of 
1265 MSS. that remain to be unrolled 
and deciphered, by means of a chemical 
operation, which will cost about 5,000/. 
sterling. 


i ee 


ANTIQUARIAN AND PHILOSOPHICAL RESEARCHES. 


EcyrriaN ANTIQUITIES. 
Extract from a private Letter. 

“ We leit Cairoin November, and pro- 
ceeded very rapidly up the river to Deu- 
dera. ‘The Temple is one of great mag- 
nitude, and is, perhaps, in a more per- 
fect state than any other monument in 
Egypt. We remaimed here four eutire 
days, occupied from morning till evening 
with the measurements and other details 
of the architecture and sculpture. The 
Northerly wiuds prevailing at this time of 
the year, and not being willing to lose any 
opportunity which they offered us, we 
did not delay at Thebes, bat passed it 
rapidly a few days after our departure 
from Kerouch, almost immediately oppo- 
site Dendera. The first view of this ex- 
traordinary city, vow split into five dis- 
tinct villages, is equal to the warmest 
panegyrics of Denon, and no praise too 
large can be given to the greatness and 
sublimity of the combinations, architec- 
tural and natural, which it presents, 

Oo the 2d of January we attained the 
limits of our journey, and remained a few 
hours at the Upper Cataracts, beyond which 
| all navigation ceases, 

“* We had for a short time serious in- 
tentions of penetrating still further to- 
wards the equator; but the unimportance 
of the very few ruins which remain, not 
more than three temples, and the difficulty 
of procaring camels for so large a party, 
deterred us, on more mature consideration. 
Wereturned a day or two after, to Abourap- 
bol, the principal temple in Ethiopia: it 
is excavated in the solid rock, and of a 
simplicity, magnitude of dimension, and 
solemnity, even eyes familiar with ordi- 
nary Egyptian works have not been ac- 
custoumed to, We found that the excava- 
tion made at the head of the door a year 
aad a half ago, by Captains Mangles aud 
Irby, Signor Belzoni, &c. who were ‘the 
first who entered it, had been already 
closed by the accumulation of the sand 
which pours down like a turreot from the 
Desert; and we had forty or fifty men, 
besides ourselves and servants, occupied 
for two or three days in re-opening it. 
The entrance well repaid all or any la- 
bours which could be undertaken for the 
purpose. Imagine the effect of six colos- 


sal figures, of a size beyoud auy thing to 
be seem in Europe, attached to six huge 





pilasters on each side of the first great 
apartment or portico of the temple. This 
chamber is succeeded by a variety of other 
smaller ones, connected with or preceding 
the sanctuary, some supported with pilas- 
ters, Others without, but richly decorated 
with mysterious and original sculpture and 
painting, illustrative of the religion or 
history of the achiever. The frout has no 
pillars, and hardly any other embellishment 
than four sitting statues reposing against 
its face, the proportions of which.may be 
loosely determined from the measurement 
across the heart, 28 by 8. These figures 
are perfectly well executed ; and though 
the model chosen -is certainly not very 
consistent with our standard of real or 
ideal beauty, it is very consistent with it- 
self, and the general result productive of 
avery noble impression. It stands im- 
mediately on the Nile, and is to be seen 
at a great distance. In addition to this, 
as its fina! praise, | may say that these 
are the only colossal statues that do not 
lose on approach: those of the Memno- 
nium at Thebes, and particularly the 
great sitting statues, disappointing both 
the eye and imagination as you advance. 
We returned to Errouan towards the end 
of January, and resumed our labour at 
Phila. Denon places it so incorrectly, 
that you would hardly recognise in the 
outlines or proportions the position or cha- 
racter of these ruins.” 


Antiqutizs near Nortn Suigxps, 

Some time ago, in digging to make gas 
tanks at the Low Lights, near North 
Shields, in a place calied Salt Marsh, in 
Pow Dean, at the distance of 12 feet 6 
inches from the surface, the workmen came 
to a framing of large oak beams, black as 
ebony, pinned together with wooden pins 
or tree-nails; the whole resembling a 
wharf or pier, whither ships drawing 9 
or 10 feet water had come. Mussel shells 
lay.under an artificial spread or coating 
of fine clay, as in the bed of a river. 
Julius Agricola, about the 83d year of 
the Christian era, had his fleet in the 
Tyne; but tradition says, he moored them 
in the brook Don, near where Jarrow 
Church now stauds; he may have also 
moored some of them in this place (op- 
posite to the Roman station, near South 
Shields), as it bas been a secure estuary 
at 
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at the mouth of the Pow Bourne, 
guarded from the sea by a peninsula 
of clay and sandy land, now called 
the Prior’s Point, whereon Clifford’s Fort 
was built in 1672. Large oak trees were 
also found, hollowed out as if to convey 
water. Had there been found any scorie, 
.or calcined stones, conjecture might have 
pointed to salt-works having been here ; 
but, on the contrary, few stones were 
found, only sandy black mud 12 or 13 
feet deep, and one freestone, squared out 
in the middle to hold the foot of a wooden 
pillar: hammer marks were visible in the 
sides of the square hole. On the side of 
the peniusula above referred to, next to 
the estuary, salt-pans were working in the 
time of the Priory at Tynemouth, pro- 
bably as early as the year 800, and so to 
the dissolution in 1539; and according to 
Brand, and other records belonging to the 
Duke of Northumberland, the Pow Pans 
were making salt in the reign of Eliza- 
beth; and in 1634, the Corporation of the 
Trinity-House, Newcastle, bougbt land 
near Tolland’s, Delaval’s and Selby’s 
Pans, to erect their Low Lights upon. 
Much of the oak moulders away on being 
exposed to the open air: but seme beams 
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Conductor of Licutninc and Fruw.— 
Mr. Capostolle, a French professor of che- 
mistry, affirms that a rope of straw sup- 
plies the place of metal conductors, The 
experiments which he has made confirm, 
as he says, that the lightning enters a rope 
of straw, placed in its way, and passes 
through it into the ground so gently, that 
the hand of a person holding the rope at 
the time does not perceive it. Mr. Capos- 


tolle adduces the following in proof of his - 


assertion: —* It is well known,” says he, 
* that a severe shock is received by a per- 
son who immediately touches the Leyden 
vial. But if a person takes a rope of straw, 
only seven or eight inches long, in his 
hand, and-touch, with the end of this rope, 
a Leyden vial, so strongly charged that 
an ox might be killed by it, he will neither 
see a spark, nor feel the slightest shock,” 
In Mr. Capostolle’s opinion, such a con- 
ductor made of straw, which would not 
cost above three francs, would be able to 
protect an extent of 60 acres of ground 
from hail; and were the houses and fields 
protected in this manner, neither haij nor 
lightning could damage them. 

New Hyprometer. — An instrument of 
a very curious constraction, though ex- 
tremely simple, and upon a most ingeni- 
ous philosophic principle, has recently 


been invented, consisting solely of an 
hydrostatic balance, in one of the scales 
of which is placed a smal! porcelain dish, 
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and planks are preserved, out of which 
it is intended to make chairs, &c. The 
Danes often moored fleets in the Tyne, 
during their incursions, in the ninth, tenth, 
and eleventh centuries. 

Comets. 

It is now ascertained that one and the 
same Comet returned to our system in 
1786, 1795, 1801, 1805, and 1818-19. It 
appears that it never ranges beyond the 
orbit of Jupiter. Its short period, of little 
more than 34 years, and its mean distance 
from the Sun, which is not much greater 
than twice that of the Earth, connect it in 
a particular manner with the part of the 
system in which we are placed ; of course, 
it crosses the orbit of the Earth more than 
sixty times in the course of a century. 

According to the calculation of M. Ol- 
bers of Bremen, after a lapse of 83,000 
years, a Comet will approach to the Earth 
in the same proximity as the Moon; after 
4,000,000 years it will approach to the 
distance of 7,700 geographical miles; and 
then, if its attraction equals that of the 
Earth, the waters of the Ocean will be ele- 
vated 13,000 feet, and cause a second 
deluge. After 220,000,000 years, it will 


clash with the Earth. 
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three inches in diameter, containing about 
twenty-one grains of pure sulphuric acid 
and twenty-nine of distilled water. This 
on being exposed to the greatest possible 
degree of artificial moisture was found to 
gain, by absorption, fifty grains in twenty- 
four hours ; and again to be reducible to 
its original weight by one chemical pro- 
cess. The first mixture being duly ba- 
lanced, was found to depress its contain- 
ing scale about an inch by the addition of 
half a grain of absorbed weight from the 
atmosphere: from whence a graduated 
scale may be formed consisting of one 
thousand divisions, The instrument when 
in use, is inclosed in a glass cover, with 
a free circulation of the atmospheric air 
from the lower part, but protected from 
the impulse of the air as a current. It is 
the invention of Dr. Livington of Macao, 
in China. 

Mr. Clarke, of Edinburgh, has made the 
model of an engine, invented by Mr, Dick- 
son, Gilmore-place, whereby the power of 
water, or liquid of any kind, is. proved to 
be far beyond what has hitherto been sus- 
pected. Asupply of water passing through 
a tube of an inch diameter, where the sita- 
ation suits, is sufficient to perform the 
work of fifty, or even of one hundred 
horses. From the small quantity of water 
required, it is likely to be in considerable 
request for driving either light or heavy 


machines, 
SELECT 
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HONEST ADVICE ,; 
To Tue Recenr’s Ministers, on the Bills 
now pending in PARLIAMENT *. 

By their sincere Well-wisher, 
Wictiam Tuomas Firzcerarp, Esa. 
Lone tried in perils, to your country 

true, 
Barrannia owed her gratitude to you, 
When bannered high in dazzling Grory’s 
dome, [home ! 
Triumphant Wertincron was welcomed 
One error now, too obviously appears, 
You mar your ablest counsels by your 
fears; 
Like awe-struck Leaders parleying with the 


Foe, 

Who cramp the Energies their followers 
shew, 

If bold Rebellion rage within the land, 

To soothe is fatal, where you should com- 
mand ! 

When did Revolt to mild concessions bend, 

Or timid counsels make one foe a friend ? 

If to half measures you're induc'd to yield, 

You'll meet no more—uuless it’s in the field! 

Sep:ti0on arms !—’tis weakness to concede; 

Retreat one step—you make all England 
bleed! 

Be boldty firm in what you first propose, 

And save your country from her deadliest 
foes: : 

From foes, ’gainst laws of earth aod Hea- 
ven combin’d, [kind ! 

In league with Hell, to demonize man- 

Tbe Noble Fabric which your Sires have 
rais’d, 

By Nations envied, imitated, prais’d ! 

Without the fixed resolve, and powerful, 
hand, 

Will, crambiing, fall, the ruin of the land! 

Then let not those who rule this mighty 
State, [great, 

Men pure m motives, and in virtue 

To slow and temporising measures yield— 

Wise Counsel’s * brief, when Traitors brave 
the Field !” 


SONG, 
For Lovat Barrons in 1820. 


Air.—“ There is nae luck about the house 
Whele Colin is awa.” 


HE stormy blast of war is o’er, 
Tue sounds of terror cease, 

The thundering cannon’s heard no more, 
All Europe rests in peace ; 
From Sweden’s icy hills and plains 
To Naples bright and gay, 
Triumphant Peace in splendour reigns— 
We hail tie glorious day ! 





* December 7, 1819. 


CHORUS. 
Then let Britannia’s sons rejoice, 
And cast their cares away ; 
And hush'd be every croaking voice, 
That mars our joy to-day. 
The Chiefs that prov’d so wise and great 
When danger hover’d near, 

Survive to steer the helm of State, 
When lights from Heaven appear ; 
The hands that bore our standards bold 

O’er Holland, France, and Spain, 
Have not, yet grown infirm or old, 
To wield their arms again. 
Then let Britannia’s sons rejoice, &c. 
The nerve that made the Tyrant yield, 
When Europe felt dismay, 
The Barris Sceprag still shall wield, 
And treason drive away. 
The ships that fill’d with warlike stores, 
The seas could late command, 
May bear the fools to foreign shores, 
Who bate our social band. 
Then let Britannia’s sons rejoice, &c. 
And millions now with one accord, 
Will ali join heart and hand, 
** To guard the Throne whose gentle sway 
Protects this happy land ;” 
With ardent zeal and duty join’d, 
Our Prince we will defend ; 
For Europe finds and owns in him 
Her best and greatest friend, 
Then let Britannia’s sons rejoice, 
And cast their cares away ; 
And hush’d be every croaking voice, 
That mars our joy to-day, 
Lifford, Nov. 9, 1819. 


On seeing @ Beavutirut Femare at the 
British Museum, gazing on the Grecian 
Lady. 

** Forms that pass us by,” 
In the world’s crowd too lovely to remain, 
Creatures of light we never see again. 
“Moors. 
RéEtic fair of classic Greece, 
Athens’ pride of sculptured fame, 
A gazing figure mocks thy face, 
Superior carving, Nature’s claim. 
Soft the mountain’s azure side, 
Soft is evening’s tender blue, 

Soft the calm of ocean tide, 

Softer still that eye of heavenly blue. 

Bright js the opening morning's streak, 
Bright the rose’s crimson flush, 

Too bright the peach’s hectic cheek, 

More purely bright the scarletof her blush. 

Like the tendrils of the vine, 

Io spiral grace of snaky fold, 

Tangling in amorous twine— 

So curl’d her shaking locks of braided 
gold. Prolusor Lyricus. 
THE 
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THE BIBLE. 

AIL, Sacred Volume of eternal truth ' 
Thou staff of age! thou guide of 

wand’ring youth! 
Thou art the race which all that run shall 
win, [sin ; 
Thou the sole shield against the darts of 
Thou giv’st the weary rest, the poor man 
wealth, [health, 
Strength to the weak, and to the lazar 


and my 
~ [trod ; 
Through all those paths thy saintedservaots 
Teach me thy twofold nature to explore, 
Copy the buman, the Divine adore, 
To mark through life the profit and the 
loss, [cross. 
And trace thee from the manger to the 
Give me to know the medium of the wise, 
When to embrace the world, and when 
despise. 
To want with patience, to abound with fear, 
And walk between presumption and des- 


Lead me, my King! my Saviour! 
God! 


pair ; 
Then shall thy blood wash out the stain of 
guilt. 
And not in vais, for even me, be spilt. 





—a 
DERNIER ADIEU TO ° 
FPAREWELL to these hills when Sum- 
mer’s upon them, 
And sunset looks lovely along their 
green sides ; 
To the hour when their beauty seems the 
soft emblem 
Of the wild bliss that comes, and briefly 
abides ;— 

When earth’s tender features at glooming 
of eve, - 
Oblivion of woe seem fondly t? impart, 
Still temptingthe fancy t’ awaken and weave 

Illusions that soften the grief of the heart, 


Farewell, when the breeze lightly waves 


the high grass, 
Aud the leaves on the trees seem scarcely 
to stir; [pass, 


Like the breath of repose appear lightly to 
But sigh in yon grove of the dark frown- 
ing fir. 
When moonlight falls softly upon the 
calm sea, 
And the sheen of the day gives place to 
the night, 
And all save the ripple seems tranquil 
to be, 
As if the silence arose from Nature’s de- 
light. Prolusor Lyricxs, 





CHRISTMAS, 
AIL, father Christmas, and all hail ! 
The sparkling glass, and merry tale, 
Where surly strife, with care is drown’d ; 
And nought but frolic glee goes round ; 
Where wit and mirth 
Sarround the hearth, 
And innocence with joy ts crown'd. 
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Let priests in silence fast and pray ; 

To pleasure we'll devote the day, 
For Noble, Cit, and Squire agree, 

To hail it with festivity ; 

Then fill your glass 
And toast your lass, 
And drink to Love and Amity. 
Tho’ old, yet light his step and-gay, 
Still he drives dull care away, 
Clad in chilly winter snow, 
Still he wears a gladsome brow. 
Free as his glass, 
He bids it pass, 

And dives for more as [ do now. 
Then hail father Christmas, and all hail ! 
The sparkling glass, and merry tale, 
Where surly strife, with care, is drown’d ; 
And nought but frolic glee goes round ; 

Where wit and mirth 
Surround the hearth, 
And innocence with joy is crown’d. 











TO MY HOST. 
Horace. Book I. Ode 38. 
I HATE, my worthy host, to see 
Your Freach ragouts and fricasgee, 

A good beef-steak best pleases me, 

With humming ale : 
Add to your fare no foreign wine, 
And in your arbour let us dine, { 
Where buds the simple jessamine, 

Pride of the vale. . 
Sept, 12, in my study. Crericus, M.A. 





EFFIGIES AUCTORIS. 


(A Fragment.) 
Ta E child of Passton’s stormiest hour,— 
Cradled by Love tho’ reared by Sor- ) 


Row,— 
What marvel then that from each power 
* My wreath of life a tone should borrow! 
Those deepening tints, the garland shad- 
ing, 
Were caught from Passton’s fiery brow; 
Those pallid streaks, each flower invading, 
Are stains from Grief’s tod frequent 
flow ;— 
But ah! those beauteous beams pervading, 
Leaf —stem—and bloom with hues so 
bright, 
Sped from high Love’s blue glance of light! 


Yes,—his the spell that rul’d my fate 

Cre reason knew the guest it cherished; 
Spite of the ruffian wrench of Hate, 

It never from my bosom perished. 

E’en with my first—imy tenderest years 

Was wrought the sense of love kleal.— 
Stirrer of smiles but oftener tears,— 

Till nurs’d by Time it grew—how real! 
The sonrce of all my hopes and fears: 
Then droop’d—but wither’d not—and now 
Is my sole solace here below! 

C. R. Se 
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CHRONICLE. 
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At five o’clock the Lord Chancellar re- 
sumed his seat; and the Speech having 
been read, : 

- Earl Manvers rose to move an Address 
ofthanks. The Noble Lord touched upoo 
the different topics of the speech, and 
dwelt with much force on the causes 
which had occasioned the meeting of Par- 
liament at the present season of the year. 
The spirit of tumult and sedition which 
pervaded the country called for the 
prompt interference of the Legislature, 
and he trusted, that, as that spirit, if not 
checked, Would prove not only subver- 
sive of the government of the country, 
but ruinous to the nation at large, their 
Lordships would direct their attention to 
the danger; and that no palliative but 
energetic measures would be adopted, in 
order to put a stop to the evil designs of 
the disloyal and seditious, thereby pre- 
serving the internal tranquillity of the 
country. The Noble Earl then moved an 
Address, w:.ich was an echo to the Speech, 

Lord Churchill briefly seconded the 
Address. 

Earl Grey moved an Amendment. He 
considered that it was now too apparent 
to be denied, that a spirit of disloyalty 
and discontent did exist throughout the 
country, but he would ask whether it was 
likely that the desired end would be ac- 
complished by the enactment of new 
and more vigorous laws. He contend- 
ed that the present laws, if properly 
aud energetically administered, were of 
theinselves sufficient to meet the desired 
énd, and re-establish peace and order 
amongst the people. He would ask, if, 
by adopting more coercive measures to 
put down ove evil, another equally bane- 
ful and mischievous to the liberties of the 
people niight hot be produced? He con- 
tended that the only way to effect the 
restoration of peace and tranquillity 
amongst the lower classes of society, was 
by a strict and complete reduction of all 
useless expenses. Had this been done? 
Had the prayers and petitions of the peo- 
ple been attended to? These were ques- 
tions of importance; and it would be well 
if they could be answered in the affirma- 
tives He was as anxious as any of bis 
Majesty’s Government gould be, that the 
factious leaders, who had anarchy and 
confusion in view, and who sought to sub- 
vert all public and established institu- 
tions, should be proceeded against with 
all the vigour that the law wauld admit. 
The Noble Lord dwelt at some length on 
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this topic, and seriously called upon thé 
House to be alive to the dangers with 
which the country was menaced. With 
respect to our trade and commerce, he, 
for one, coald not see that they were in 
that flourishing state which some had con- 
sidered them. to Glasgow, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in Manchester, and 
other places, there was not ovly a falling 
off, but a total stagnation io trade; the 
distresses of the people in these places 
produced discontent, and consequent dis- 
order. The Noble Lord then alluded to 
the affair at Manchester: this subject, 
however, said the Nuble Ea:l, requires a 
distinct and calm investigation: but he 
would observe, from all the facts which 
had come to his knowledge on this me- 
lancholy event, that the proceedings upon 
that memorable day couid not justify the 
conduct of the magistrates. The Nobile 
Earl next adverted to several of the topics 
which are made subjects of censure on 
Ministers, especially the dismissal of Lord 
Fitzwilliam ; and concluded by moving 
an Amendment, expressing that their Lord- 
ships would take into consideration thé 
general distress of the country; and es- 
pecially into the circumstances which took 
place on the 16th of August at Manches- 
ter; at the same time pledging themselves 
to support the Laws and Constitution in 
évery part. 

Viscount Sidmouth traced the proceed- 
ings of the disaffected and of the Magis- 
tracy at- Manchester, and vindicated the 
condact of the latter. He adveried to the 
dismissal of Earl Fitzwilliam; but said, 
he would enter no further into these mat- 
ters antil the subject should be brought in 
another shape befure the House. 

Lord Erskine denied that a Meeting to 
consider of a Reform of Parliament was 
illegal ; but even if it had been so, they 
ought to have dispersed it by legal 
mneans. 

The Earl of Carysfort and the Duke of 
Atkol vindicated the conduct of the Ma- 
gistrates of Manchester, and the subse- 
quent conduct of Ministers. 

Lord Li/ferd said, he was the advocate 
of thousands, and tens of thousands, of 
their loyal end peaceable fellow-subjects, 
who called upon them to put a stop to 
those turivulent proceedings, which in- 
terfered with their quiet and ordinary 
habits of life. 

The Lord Chancellor maintained, that 
po man could say that such Meetings as 
the Manchester one were legal, when it 
was held that numbers constituted force ; 
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and other such was held, to in- 
timidate the peacea subjects of the 
State. 

The Marquis of Lansdown said, if no 
other person would, he should, in a short 


time, move for an enquiry inte the state 
of those distresses in the country which 
= na rise to so many dreadful oc- 


owTbe Earl of Liverpool, in an able speech, 
defended the conduct of the Magistrates 
at Manchester. 

The Marquis of Buckingham said, that 
he had heard nothing which could induce 
him to think the Courts of Law were nos 
open to the investigation of the conduct 
of the Manchester Magistrates ; and 
therefore he saw no reason for Parliamen- 
tary Inquiry, They had seen treason 
abroad ; and the religion of the land call- 
eda farce to delude the unwary. Were 
they to pause before they sought reme- 
dieg of these evils, while they were in- 
quiring into the events at Manchester? 
They had heard the Constitution threat- 
ened with destruction, and had seen per- 
sons threatened, and even murdered for 
doing their duty. Were they to pause 
before they found remedies for these 
evils, whilst they were inquiring into the 
events at Manchester? For these reasons 
he should oppose the Amendment, and 
support the original Address. 

The House then divided—For the ori- 
ginal Address, —.Contents, 159 — Non- 
Contents, 34 — Maj. 125. 





In the Commons, the same day, the 
Clandestine Outlawry Bill having been 
read the first time, the Hon. J. S. Cocks, 
agreeing in the sentiments contained in 
the speech, and approving the measures 
adopted by Ministers, moved an Address 
to the Prince Regent, which was, as usual, 
an echo of the speech. The Hon. Gent. 
contended, that a systematic attempt had 
been made by certain individuals to un- 
dermine and overthrow the Constitution ; 
all the acts and measures of Ministers had 
been with a view to the defence 
and support of our Constitution and old 
customs. He was no enemy (he observed) 
to moderate and rational reform, but the 
word in the mouths of those persons who 
talked of Universal Suffrage, and Annual 
Parliaments, was nothing Jess than a cant 
term for Revolution. In the meetings 
which had been held by these individuals, 
was it not notorious that they had been 
regularly organised, that the muititude 
had proceeded from town to town: in 
systematic order, in marching order, with 
flags and banners bearing inscriptions 
wholly inconsistent. with the peace and 
safety of the loyal and well-disposed part 
of the community ? On the subject of 4 
transactions which took place at Ma 
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ter, he wished to refrain ivieg an 
Opinion at present (hear, Aang Cae Le 
he must be permitted to say, that he saw 
nothing in the transactions Which indaced 
him to think that the enquiry should be 
taken out of the usual channel, -He was 
also of opinion, that 20 individaal, espe- 
cially a magistrate, be put 

his trial, unless upon bills returned by a 
grand jury; and he must depre- 
cate public opinions expressed by public 
meetings upon subjects like this, whilst 
investigation was pending before the re- 
gular tribunal. (Hear, hear, hear!) The 
Hon. Gent. then adverted to the increase 
of our military force; and expressed his 
hopes that the measures already adopted 
by Government would have had the de- 
sired effect. 

The Address was seconded by the Hon. 
Mr. Cust. 

Mr. Tierney rose to move an Ameni- 
ment: he was fully aware of the difficulty 
which attended the course he way about 
to adopt: he felt that he should ‘subject 
himself to misrepresentation ; but he also 
felt it his duty to take this course. The 
Right Hon. Gent. then proceeded to an- 
swer the arguments of the Mover and Se- 
conder of the Address, and 1» allude to 
what had been said by them on the sub- 
ject of the recent blasphemous publica. 
tions. He contended that the: law, and 
the religious principles of the people, 
were sufficient to put these down without 
any new enactments. So also with re- 
spect to sedition, there wanted no new 
laws on that subject, if the people could 
be rendered content, as they formerly 
were, with the power under which they 
lived. These, however, were not times 
for concealment; he might be termed an 
alarmist; he was indeed alarmed at the 
present state of the country. The fact 
was, the people were taxed beyond bear- 
ing; and what was worse, they had not 
confidence in the House of Commons. To 
satisfy them, the House must do some- 
thing to reform itself, and regain the con- 
fidence of the people. With respect to 
those who were called Radical Reformers, 
he was a decided enemy to them and their 
objects ; he believed some of their leaders 
had designs of their own, and made the 
deluded people their dupes; others of 
them were leaders from a foolish ambi- 
tion; and others were so because they 
wanted sense.to. know what they were 
about. But unless the people were suf- 
fering the most trying distress, these men 
would not be able to mislead tham. The 
Speech did not. allude to the Manchester 
meeting at all: the Hon. Mover had, -how- 
ever, adveried to it, and very property. 
He also must say a few words on vhat 
Most important subject.—The ‘complaints 
of the people ;since the 16th of Aug: -bad 
not 














not been a cry fot Parliamentary Re- 
form; but a-cry for redress of the outrages 
He wished not to prejudge 
the question : he was ready to grant that 
the meeting was illegal; but why, he 

leaders taken 


unresisting multitude? Mr. Tierney next 
observed, that a Noble Lord had lately 
been dismissed from his office only be- 
cause he had called for inquiry, and had 
attended a meeting for that purpose ; 
though he had held the office for twenty 
years, and was universally beloved and 
3 and had preserved the peace 
county from the respect due to his 
character. The whole of the 
evinced that no confidence 
was to-be placed in Ministers. An ad. 
ditional military force might be necessary, 
though he knew of no instance in which 
the military had been overpowered. The 
Right Hon, Gentleman coacluded by mov- 
ing an Amendment, in substance as fol- 
lows :—That Parliament having been call- 
ed together in a season of distress, the 
House had taken the matter of the Speech 
into its most serious consideration; that 
the House deeply reprobated the attempts 
that had been made to agitate the lower 
classes, and would strenuously support 
the principles of the Constitution; but 
the people, at the same time, ought to 
be satisfied that.their complaints would 
meet with attention. That the House, 
without prejudging the case, had felt deep 
regret at the events of the 16th of August, 
and that enquiry was necessary, to shew 
whether an illegal meeting bad been as- 
sembled, or whether the Constitutional 
rights of the people had been violated. 

The Marquis of Tavistockimplored the 
House not to oppose inquiry into the events 
of the 16th of August, There was a great 
contrast between the former and the pre- 
sent state of the country ; when in order to 
preserve the balance, the sword was obliged 
to be thrown into the scale. Parliament 
had done itself no credit by the repeal of 
the Income Tax ; and he would be ready 
to support such a tax, provided other 
taxes should be taken off the poor, and 
useless offices abolished. From the 'ex- 
perience of the last twenty years, there 
could be no doubt of the leyalty of the 
great mass of the population. He en- 
treated the House to. grant a full and a 
fair inquiry. 

The Address and, Amendment having 
been read.; 

Lord Castlereagh said, he had no doubt 
that. Government still possessed that con- 
fideuce.of the country that had followed 
the whole of their ministerial career, and 
without which no .Administration could 
possibly eat. Should the House meet 
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iry, than which no proceeding could be 
more fatal to the due administration of 
justice, Parliament was not the proper 
tribunal, and should he be compelled to 
answer questions relative to individuals, 
that necessity was forced upon him, There 
was no. intention to arrest Hunt on the 
day before the meeting; and it was 
only his conduct on that day that made 
the Magistrates regard the meeting as of 
a treasonable nature. He had been ask- 
ed, why was the multitude assaulted after 
the arrest? But it had not been the in- 
tention to disperse the meeting in the 
manner that had taken place; as, had 
their purpose been so sanguinary, they 
might have dispersed av avowedly illegal 
meeting on the 9th of the same month. 
Harrison bad fled to London to avoid an 
arrest; and he must protest against the 
doctrine that the presence of a maltitede 
should prevent the execution of the law. 
A military support had not been granted 
till the Constables had stated they could 
not act without it. The Magistrates had 
nothing to do with the selection of the 
Yeomanry for the service, as that de- 
pended on Col, L’Estrange, who conceived 
that description of force to be the most 
constitution™ ; and that had formerly been 
the opinion of the Right Hon, Gent. him- 
self. His Lordship declared that the Riot 
Act had been read twice, and a third read- 
ing was prevented by the mob.—On the 
subject of Lord Fitzwilliam, Government 
and he had differed on their sense of pub. 
lic duty ; and by repairing to such au as- 
sembly, Lord Fitzwilliam had virtually 
tendered his resignation.—/ Hear, hear! 
and no,no!) The King’s Commission had 
never been more disgraced than by the 
conduct of Lord Fitzwilliam on the day 
of the Yorkshire Meeting. -In the Black 
Dwarf, all the speeches had been described 
as im favour of Radical Reform.—[The 
Noble Lord here read several passages 
from the Black Bwarf, descriptive of the 
opinions of the Duke of Norfolk, and 
others present at the meeting.) —Though 
the principles of the great bulk of the 
people were sound, yet a deliberate con- 
spiracy had been formed against the Con- 
stitution, that if not checked would lead 
to vapine and ruin. Bat he trusted:to the 
wisdom of Parliament, to preserve the Bri- 
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tish Constitution, a. monument of glory to 
the latest posterity.— / Loud cheering.) 

Mr. Bootle Wilbraham defended the con- 
duct of the Grand Jury, of which he had 
been a member. 

Lord Milton adverted to a proposal that 
had been made to him and his friends, to 
incorporate certain Resolutions with those 
originally proposed to the Meeting at 
York, but which had been rejected, as 
not in unison with them. 

Mr. S. Wortley observed, that the No- 
ble Lord had rejected the support of him 
and his friends. For himself he was not 
an evemy to public Meetings, and was 
only hostile to the plans of the Radical 
Reformers. 

Sir J. Mackintosh and Mr. Scarlett spoke 
in behalf of the Amendment; Mr. Plunketi 
in a masterly speech opposed it. 

The Altorney General defended the con- 
duct of the Magistrates, on the ground 
that the Manchester Meeting was an il- 
legal one. 

Sir W. De Crespigny, on account of the 
lateness of the hour, moved to adjourn 
the debate. 

The House divided.—For the adjourn- 
ment 65—Against it 453. 

Mr. Wilberforce insisted that the great 
body of the Nation, at least the great 
body of the thinking part of it, was sa- 


tisfied with the steps the Magistrates of. 


Manchester had taken, and would be dis- 
satisfied if inquiry at the bar was insti- 
tuted. He knew that the Houge of Com- 
mons acted, in many iustances, as the 
grand inquest of the nation; yet when 
gentlemen considered that they would be 
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called on to investigate the conduct ef the 
Magistrates in their official capacity,. and 
that in so doing they would be obliged to 
examine men—not on oath at the bar— 
men too; it should be observed, who pro- 
fessed the new system of morality, who 
defied the laws of God and man; perhaps 
they would pause before they determined 
to exercise those functions, by agreeing 
to the Amendment. ( Hear.) He admitted 
that there was considerable distress in the 
country, and if, in our present situation, 
it could be done without detriment to the 
State, he would be willing to take off some 
of those taxes that bore on the lower 
classes. But gentlemen should recollect 
that the exigencies of the Government 
must be provided for, and that it was 
much easier to remove a tax than to pro- 
pose a substitute. 

It was ultimately agreed that the de- 
bate should be postponed.—Adjourned at 
half past 3 o'clock. 





Nov. 24. 

Lord Castlereagh presented certain pa- 
pers relating to the Internal State of the 
Country, in pursuance of the promise 
held out in the Regent’s Speech #.' He 
then moved the order of the day, for re- 
suming the debate on the Address. 

Mr. Hume said, that the contents of the 
letters laid this day before the House, 
contradicted, in many particalars, his 
Lordship’s statement. From passages in 
the letter of Mr. Norris, it appeared, that 
the meeting had dispersed before the mili- 
tary charged the populace. 

Lord Castlereagh, in explanation, ob- 





* These Papers are very voluminous, containing various communications from 


Lords Lieutenant and Magistrates in what are called the ‘* disturbed districts,” and 
furnisbing evidence respecting the nocturnal training of numerous parties of men, and 
the endeavours made to obtain clandestinely supplies of arms. ‘The writers of these 
communications declare their firm conviction that the objects of those who are now so 
generally employed in misleading the lower classes are ‘“* no other than to reverse the 
orders of society which have so long been established, and to wrest by force from the 
present possessors, and to divide among themselves, the landed property of the coun- 
try.” Itis further stated, that the Radicals do not affect to disguise their diabolical in- 
tentions: the fact of their being regularly drilled in military exercises, and of the ma- 
bufacture and use of pikes by them, is duly substantiated by numerous affidavits; and 
the result of the information of the several jourueys lately made by General Byng is a 
fall conviction, that, notwithstanding the schism among the ieaders, any relaxation of 
the means of suppressing sedition would be attended with fatal consequences. The 
last Letter of this Officer (who is brother to Mr. Byng, the Member for Middlesex) is 
dated so late as November 18th, and concludes with the following important statement : 
—* A plan has been adopted to circulate more generally seditious and blasphemous 
tracts, which is, to send gratis such publications weekly, directed to the servants in 
large families ; which 1 think worthy of mention, not merely to show how indefatigable 
the authors and leaders of sedition are in effecting their purpose, but that it may be 
thought expedient to put the heads of families upon their guard. Six different at- 
tempts have come to my knowledge to seduce the soldiers, but without the least effect: 
some of them are under legal investigation. | have only further to add, that whatever 
disunion may prevail among the leaders of sedition and radical reform, they still unite 
in the endeavour (thougk I hope with less success) to excite irritation and discontent 
am@ng their followers, and to intimidate the loyal and. well-affeeted. With a firur belief 
in the accuracy of the foregoing statement, I consider it my duty to make this report.” 
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sérved, he had never said this was an 
legal meeting originally ; he had said, its 
illegality arose out of the subsequent con- 
duct of the meeting. Certainly the force 
of 40 Yeomanry were sent in to aid the 
Civil Power in executing the warrant of 
the Magistrates ; and after having done 
so, this small force was surrounded by the 
mob, assailed by them, and he might say, 
overpowered. This was observed by the 
Magistrates, and Col. L’Estrange, who 
was with them; by their advice the 15th 
Dragoons: and Cheshire Yeomanry were 
called in to their aid. 

The Hon, Grey Bennet had been at 
Manchester, and had made particular 
inquiry into the most minute circum- 
stances. He had ascertained, that there 
were at least 8 persons killed, and 58 were 
taken to the Infirmary, and that between 
300 and 400 persons bad been cut down, 
rode over, and trampled on by the horses. 
it now appeared that the Riot Act had 
not been read till after the attack on the 
people commenced ; for he, when the time 
of inquiry arrived, should be able to prove 
that three persons were killed in the ap- 
proach of the Yeomanry. 

Sir W. De Crespigny stated some facts 
of aggravation on the part of the Yeo- 
manry. 

-Lord Wugent could prove at the bar of 
the House, that wine and brandy had 
been served out to the troops before they 
advanced to the charge, and many of the 
Constables were so indignant at the duty 
in which they had been employed, that 
they broke and burnt their staves, and 
declared they would never act again. 

Mr, Warren said, a few days before the 
Meeting at Manchester, a letter had been 
sent from Coventry by Hunt, stating the 
necessity of making a demonstration by 
physical force. Many. thousands had 
marched to Manchester in military move- 
ment, with Hunt at their head. 

Mr. Phillips said, that much difficulty 
éxisted as to the facts, and that in his opi- 
nion called for inquiry. 

The Solicitor General said, there existed 
nothing to warrant the charge that the 
Legal Advisers of the Crown had recom- 
mended to stifle inquiry. The principles 
of the Reformers were, Annual Parlia- 
ments, Election by Ballot, and Universal 
Suffrage, or, in other words, the overthrow 
of the Constitution (ear, hear !); and their 
language was, that the fate of Charles and 
dames awaited the present Ruler of the 
kingdom, Haunt had presided at a Meet- 
ing at Smithfield, at which he had assert- 
ed, that the Acts of Parliament since 1800 
were not binding on the country, and that 
the national debt ought not to be paid. 
Qrders had been given to prosecute him 
¢siminally ti the proceedings at Smith- 
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field bad been sunk in the superior im- 
portance of those at Manchester. 

Sir F. Burdett, in a loug and warm 
speech, said, that all the arguments of the 
learved Gent. had shewn the necessity for 
inquiry, instead of stifling it. If any 
man could identify a soldier who had 
wounded him, it was very well for him to 
apply to a Court of Law for redress; but 
what was that tothem? What was that 
to the People of England, who believed that 
the Constitution had been violated? The 
people were perfectly loyal, but the Noble 
Lord had threatened new infringements 
on the Constitution. They would no doubt 
be invited to a new Property Tax ; but the 
People were deceived if they thought it 
would be easing them to lay heavy taxes on 
the rich, who were their bankers, and on 
whom they might draw for the reward of 
their industry and taleot.—He asked where 
was the proof of mischief among the Re- 
formers? The training, he admitted— 
(hear!) but how long had they borne 
their grievances! A rational Reform 
would satisfy all; and calling hard names 
instead of granting it, only proved igno- 
rance and error, There was no ground 
for the accusation in bulk that the Re- 
formers were hostile to Religion, though 
no doubt some might be found who were so. 

Mr. Wynn observed, that it had been 
said, that meetings of people marching 
with banners, inscribed “ Liberty or 
Death,” &c. were perfectly legal, and 
conducted with the greatest order and re- 
gularity. But whatever the Hon. Baronet 
might assert, he (Mr. Wynn) would as- 
sert that such practices were treasonable. 
If such meetings were allowed, others 
might be held to consider the propriety of 
changing the succession to the Throne. 

Sir J. Sebright said he should vote 
against the Amendment, because he 
thought inquiry would be carried on with 
more effect in a Court of Law. He would 
gladly vote for Parliamentary Reform, be- 
cause he believed it would satisfy nineteen 
out of twenty persons in the nation. 

Mr. Littleton said he would vote against 
the Amendment, because the question 
propesed for Parliamentary inquiry ought 
to be discussed in another place. 

Mr, Canning rose amidst cheers of 
hear, hear! and delivered a_ brilliant 
speech, There were two grounds, he said, 
on which the Manchester question was 
pressed as a fit subject of investigation: 
first, as being an attack upon the Consti- 
tution ; secondly, because inquiry was de- 
manded by the resolutions of various 
Meetings, As to the first ground, he 


considered that already disposed of ; and 
for the resolutions it was curious to ob- 
serve, that all the Meetings in which they 
were passed, set out with the admission 

that 
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that the Meeting was a legal one. There 
was every reason to believe, that if the 
Meetings at which such reselations were 
passed were to be held again, they would, 
after what had passed in the present de- 
bate, be disposed to alter their determina- 
tion. The House should not bend to any 
popuiar will, or be led away by temporary 
popularity, There were quiet and loyal 
millions who looked up to Government 
for protection, and they should be pro- 
tected. There were seditious persons who 
should be put down ; and if they and their 
abettors could only be put down by vigo- 
rous measures —those measures should 
and would be resorted to without delay.— 
( Loud cheers.) . 

Mr. Brougham agreed with that Hon. 
Gent. (Mr. Canning) ia all the eulogiums 
which he bestowed on a voluntary and re- 
spectable Magistracy. Their labours were 
useful, and hence were they particularly 
fenced round by the sanctiun of the Le- 
gislature. If, however, the conduct of 
any part of the Magistracy deserved re- 
probation, they should be the more se- 
verely puvisbed ; inasmuch as they were 
armed with an authority for the purpose 
of protecting, and not invading the rights 
and liberties of the people. 

The House then proceeded to a divi- 
sion, when there appeared For the 
Amendment, 150—Against it, 381—Ma- 
jority, 231,—-The Address was then car- 
ried without a division, and the House 


adjourved at a quarter to five o’clock. 


Nov, 25. 

Mr. S. Cocks brought up the Report on 
the Address. On the question that it be 
agreed to, the Address was supported by 
Mr. B. Wilbraham, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. 
Wilberforce, Mr. Martin (of Galway), Lord 

- Castlereagh, Mr. Bathurst, and Lord Comp- 
ton, On the other side, Sir R. Wilson, 
Mr. G. Lamb, Mr. Denman, Mr. J. P. 
Grant, and Mr. Baring, spoke in favour of 
an inquiry. Lord Séanley was also for 
an inquiry, but regretted that much mis- 
representation had prevailed as to the 
conduct both of the Magistrates and Yeo- 
manry.—The Report was ultimately agreed 
to without a division, and ordered to be 
presented by the whole House to-morrow. 


Noo. 26. 

The Speaker took the Chair at + two 
o'clock; and at half-past two, the House 
adjouraed ; whea the Speaker (in his new 
state carriage), attended by several Mem- 
bers, proceeded to Carlton House, with 
the Address of Thanks to the Prince Re- 


gent. 
igre 
Hovse or Loans, Mov. 29. 


The Lord Chancellor introduced a Bill 
for taking away the right of traverse in 
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all cases of Misdemeanor. The Noble 
Lord declared, that this Bill had no refer- 
ence whatever to the present state of the 
country. Its object is to prevent the de- 
fendants from postponing trial in indict- 
ments for misdemeanor; but a discre- 
tionary power is to be vested in Courts of 
Justice, of postponing trials, upon good 
aod sufficient cause being shown. 
Viscount Sidmouth then called the at- 
tention of their Lordships to the measures 
which Ministers deemed it necessary to 
Propose in the present perturbed state of 
the country. The first was a Bill to curb 
the licentionsness of the Press. It pro- 
posed no increased punishment for the 
first offence, but it provided that on a 
second conviction for publishing a blas- 
phemous or seditious libel, the offeader 
should be liable, at the discretion of the 
Judges, to the punishment of fine, imnpri- 
sonment, banishment, or transportation. 
It was also proposed that, in such cases 
of second conviction, a power should be 
given to seize the copies of the libel in 
the possession of the publisher ; the co- 
pies spo seized to be preserved until it 
should be seen whether an arrest of judg- 
ment was moved, and then to be returned 
to the publisher, if the judgment of the 
Court should be in his favour. In ano- 
ther place it was intended to propose that 
all publications, consisting of less than a 
given number of sheets, should he sub- 
ject to a duty equal to that paid by news- 
papers, and thatthe publishers should 
enter into recognizance, or give security, 
to a certain amount, so as to ensure the 
payment of any fine inflicted on them in 
ease of delinquency. In another place 
also, a Bill wifl-be brought in for regu- 
lating meetiugs for the discussion of griev- 
ances, and petitioning the King and Par- 
liament, which, in its provisions, would be 
found not to trench on the right of peti- 
tion. Another measure which he should 
have to submit to the consideration of 
their Lordships, was a Bill to prohibit 
military training, except under the autho- 
rity of the Lord Lieutenants or Magis- 
tracy. A very large portion of the dis- 
affected were possessed of arms; and 
therefore it was intended to give to the 
Magistrates a power of seizing and de- 
taining arms in the disaffected diswicts, 
upon a well-grounded suspicion that they 
are'to be used against the peace of the 
country. These were the measures in- 
tended to be proposed to Parliament, for 
the welfare of the people, and the safety 
of the State. Ministers wished to act 
with conciliation, but with firmness. They 
would be most happy if they had any 
means to propose, which might shesigre ° 
the distresses of the people, They called 
on those who had differed with.them, both 
oo external and internal policy, to join 
them 
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of property y. His Lordship then 
petrecw thé Bills for régulating the 
Préss, and Preventing Military Training, 
atid moved that they be read the first 
time. 

- Earl Grey protested warmly against the 

measures, particula:ly that 
which relates to the Press, which he 
thought the severest blow that had for 
a long course of time been inflicted upon 
the liberty of the Press. 

The Earl of Li said, the peace- 
able and industrious part of the popula- 
tion were endangered and intimidated by 
the acts of the seditious, and they called 
upon Parliament for security. He de- 
aiéd that any of the prop es, 
with the exception of the Bitl empowering 
Magistrates to search for arms, invaded 
atiy of the rights and privileges of Eng- 
lishmen. 





In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh addressed the House on the 
dangers which threatened the internal 
péace of the country, and explained the 
series of new measures by which Ministers 
proposed to avertthem. The first would 
relate to tumultuous meetings. The se- 
cond related to training and exercising. 
The third measure was to give extraor- 
dinsry powers of seizing arms. The 
fourth was to give speedy means of pro- 
secuting Misdemeanors; and the filth 
would relate to the Press, to restrain, as 
fat as possible, the publication of trea- 
sonable and blasphemous writings. As to 
the first measure, it was clear that no go- 
vernment could long exist if the present 
system of popular meetings were to go 
on all over the country, keeping up an 
incessant state of alarm, occasioning con- 
tinual suspensions of business, and per- 
petually harassing the Magistracy, mili- 
tary, and all the loyal part of the com- 
munity. He denied that such meetings 
as those held at Manchester, and*in other 
places, were legal; but if they were, it 
was high time that they should be pre- 
vented from being so any longer. ‘The 
Bill which he had to propose on this sub- 
ject would not affect any county or cor- 
poration meeting, or generally any called 
by the Magistrates, but it was intended 
that all others should be held only on a 
wotice signed by seven inbabitant house- 
holders of the parish or township where 
it was called. It would be made a mis- 
demeanor for an individual, not within 
the parish, to call a meeting of the inha- 
bitauts. Iu 30 parishes the ation 
exceeded the number of 20, and it 
was ifttended, ih such cases, to divide the 
poptlation, so that no meeting should 
take place where the population exceeded 
10,000 persons. “By such regulation two 
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objects would be gained: the meeting 
would be really deliberative ; and mume- 
rous meetings would be ited. Those 
men, also, who make a trade of travelling 
about the country, and proclaiming griev- 
ances, would be stopped in their career. 
At present a nomber of simultaneous 
meetings were frequently assembled. Io 
order to counteract such a practice, it 
was his intention to propose to the House 
that a notice of six days, previous to any 
meeting, should be given to a Magistrate, 
who, within two days from thé notice, 
might alter the time and place of the meet- 
ing, provided the time did not exceed the 
period originally fixed by more than four 
days. It was also intended to strip these 
meetings of their warlike appearance, and 
that none should be allowed to go in mili- 
tary array, so as to intimidate the peate- 
ful subjects of the King. This provision 
would be applicable to county as well as 
other meetings. It was also proposed to 
introduce a clause against the appearance 
of females at those meetings, a practice 
unheard of till the French Revolution, 
when they were poured in from the mar- 
kets and the brothels. All who should 
come armed to any such meeting would 
be liable to a misdemeanor, by the Bill 
proposed to be brought in; and power 
would be given to the Magistrates to ap- 
prehend those who should so offend. ‘In 
the case of strangers crowding to the 
meeting, the Magistrate might be allowed 
to order them to withdraw; and in the 
event of the order not being obeyed, he 
might proclaim the meeting illegal. Such 
disobedience, however, was not to be 
made a capital but a clergyable felony. 
A quarter of an hour was to be allowed for 
Strangers to withdraw, and half an hour 
for the meeting to disperse. On the sub- 
ject of training in the night, sucb a prac- 
tice was obviously contrary to all the 
principles of the Constitution. But it 
was proposed to make a distinction be- 
twixt the party drilling and the party 
drilled ; the former it was proposed to 
make a transportable offence, and the 
latter to be subject to fine and imprison- 
ment. Such an enactment was to be con- 
fined, in the first instance, to the disturb- 
ed districts, and to be extended to the 
others, if necessary. The Noble Lord 
then explained the alterations proposed 
to be made with regard to prosecutions 
for Misdemeanors, and the new regula- 
tions with regard to the Press, which will 
be found stated in our report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Upper House. [t was in- 
tended that the full Newspaper Stamp 
Duty should attach to. Political Pamph- 
lets under two sheets. It was proposed 
that the new enactments relative to the 
press should be permanent ; some of the 
other measures might be temporary. He’ 
hoped 
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hoped that these measures, with the ac- 
tive and zealous co-operation of the sound 
part of the community, would be fully 
adequate to meet and repel the existing 
danger. He concluded with moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill for more effectu- 
ally preventing seditious meetings. 

Mr. Tierney denied that the papers be- 
fore the House authorised such measures 
as those submitted to them, and had no 
doubt that the present laws, if duly exe- 
cuted, were strong enough to meet the 
present dangers; he coudemned Minis- 
ters for not adopting a conciliating line of 
conduct to the people instead of resorting 
to force upon every occasion. Mr. T, 
however, seemed to be doubtful whetber 
public meetings of the kind recently held 
should not be put under some regulation. 

Lords Folkestone and Rancliffe, and 
Messrs. Brougham and Lami, warmly op- 
posed the measures, as subversive of the 
Liberty of the Press, and the rights of 
public meetings. 

Hon. G, Bennet presented a petition from 
Manchester, praying fur an enquiry into 
the proceedings of the 16th August. 

A Petition was also presented from 
Henry Hunt, denying the truth of the 
allegations coutained in the papers laid 
upon the tables of both Houses, relative 
to the internal state of the country, and 
offering to disprove them by evidence at 
the bar of the House. 

House or Lorps, Nov. 30. 

The Marquis of Lansdown, in_a long 
and eloquent speech, moved for a Select 
Committee to enquire into the State of 
the Country ; and more especially to the 
executing of the laws relating to public 
meetings. 

The Marquis Wellesley contemplated 
the quietness and peaceable separa- 
tion of the late Meetings with alarm, 
though they were praised by some Noble 
Lords of stronger nerves than he pos- 
sessed. They peaceably met. to over- 
throw the Constitution, and most loyally 
parted to meet again for the same pur- 
pose. It was to degrade the people of 
England to say, that these Meetings were 
by them. They were snares for the Peo- 
ple of England. He had been accustomed 
to consider British liberty, as described 
in the phrase “ Liberty of the Subject,” 
which he considered to imply subjectiou 
to the Laws and Religion of the State. 
He, therefore, thought they should pro- 
ceed to the discussiou of the Bill now be- 
fore the Honse instead of any other iv- 
quiry. 

Lord Erskine cousidered, that if such 
doctrine as that held by the Noble Mar- 
quis were received, it would depend on 
that House how long he continued to be 
what he was born—a freeman, He con- 
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tended that the country was by no means 
in so alarming a state as at the time of 
the State Trials in 1794, When the Bills 
proposed to remedy the existiog evils 
came to be discussed, he trusted he could 
show their Lordships the existing laws 
were sufficient to remove the things com- 
plained of, and to punish the guilty. The 
event of Carlile’s trials shewed, that the 
present laws were amply sufficient for 
the punishment of offences. But since 
that man’s trial, he (Lord E.) had seen 
in many shops, *‘ Infamous conduct of 
the Judge ; Mock Trial of Carlile,”——He 
wished to know if such atrocious libels 
had been punished; for when an indiyi- 
dual entered into a contest with the law, 
he ought to be shown that the law was 
too strong for him. To shew a neglect 
of the people, and not to inquire into 
violence committed on them, was doing 
the greatest service to those persons whose 
wish was to corrupt the people. He thank- 
ed God that he had yet strength enough 
to stand up in defence of the people; and 
he would do sowwhile he was able. 

Lord Grenville’said, every man in the 
country must consider that the progress 
of our evils had brought us into a most 
dangerous crisis, which he had watched 
so long, and for which he was so often 
treated as an alarmist. At no period of 
his life did he ever anticipate the amourt 
of peril, which required a firm and manly 
effort to meet it. He was indeed auxious 
that Parliament should do every thing 
possible to alleviate those distresses, which 
they all must deeply lament; but he did 
not agree that Parliament must be blamed 
if it was found impossible todo so. He 
considered the conduct of the Manchester 
Magistrates not only as free from all 
blame, but as highly meritorious. Courts 
of law were open to receive well-founded 


, complaints against the Magistrates for so 


doing ; and, thank God, they were also 
Open to receive the triumphant answer of 
those Magistrates. If there be avy in- 
dividuals who have contributed to in- 
crease the distress of the people, those were 
they who seduced the people from habits 
of industry. He earnestly conjured them 
to maintain that Constitution which they 
ought never to sacrifice to any fanciful or 
pre-conceived ideas. [This speech was 
followed by great applause. ] 

Earl Grey said, it was with pain that he 
found himself opposed to ove whom he 
had been accustomed to consider as his 
Guide and Counsellor. But, notwithstand- 
ing this, added to an infirm state of health, 
he would yield to no Noble Lord iu love 
for the Constitution, and he therefore 
rose to support the motion of his Noble 
Friend, for anxious and instant inquiry. 
We had sufficient law to suppress sedi- 
tion and blasphemy; but he had yet to 

learn, 
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leara, that Meetings to obtain Reform in 
Parliament, whether to the extent of An- 
nual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage, 
were illegal. He contended that the Ma- 
gistrates were wrong in not preventing 
the. meeting, if it was illegal, to assemble 
in. military array, with banners, caps of 
liberty, &c. of which, according to their 
own evidence, they had previous infor- 
mation.. They suffered those poor de- 
luded persons to arrive at the meeting 
place; aud; before a single act of vio~- 
lence was committed, the cavalry ad- 
vanced at a trot and a gal'op, by which, 
and their sabres, 7 or 8 were killed, and 
about 400 wounded. This, of itself, de- 
manded.inguiry. He meotioued a num- 
ber of other circumstances, such as the 
sharpening the swords of the cavalry, &c. 
as sufficient grounds of such enquiry; 
and that. from what he had heard and 
read, the Magistrates were the distarbers 
of the public peace ; and Ministers were 
now identifying themselves with the Ma- 
gistrates, 

The Earl of Liverpool had to apolo- 
gize to the House for addressing them 
after every thing he could say had been 
so ably anticipated by a Noble Marquis, 
and the Noble Baron who spoke early in 
the debate. Distress had been alleged 
as the ground for enquiry ; however that 
distress was to be deplored, it was con- 
nected with circumstances over which the 
Executive Government or Parliament had 
nothing to do. It grew ‘out of our com- 
mercial relations, and prevailed in a much 
greater degree in America and other 
countries. The people ought to be told 
that their evils were not to be ascribed to 
any form of Government; and were al- 
most entirely out of the controul of any 
Government. 
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“ How few of all the ills that men en- 
» , dure, [or cure,” 
Are those which Kings and Laws can cause 


All those evils would have the fullest_con- 
sidetation of Parliament; but they form- 
ed no good grounds for immediate in- 
quiry. Heentered into an examination 
of the proceedings at Manchester; and 
contended, that from them no inquiry 
was necessary. If the disorder they ap- 
prehended was popular clamour; the best 
friends of the country were those who 
would put it down ; and protect the peace- 
able part of the community from outrage 
and danger. 

Earl Grey explained. — Earl Darnley 
supported the motion, and the Marquis 
of Lansdown very shortly replied; when 
the House divided—For the motion 47— 
Against it 178.—Majority 131. 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Althorpe made his promised motion on 
the State of the Nation, and concluded 
by moving that a Select Committee be 
appointed to consider the papers laid be- 
fore Parliament, by order of his Royal 
Highness the Prince Regent, and to re- 
port thereon to the House. “The speakers 
in support were Lord Milton, Mr. Tier- 
ney, Mr. W. Lamb, Sic M. W. Ridley, 
Mr. Denman, the Hon. Douglas Kinnaird 
(bis maiden speech), and Mr. Bennett 
(the member for Wiltshire): those against 
it were Lord Castlereagh, Lord Lascelles, 
Messrs. Bathurst, Long Wellesley, 8. Wort- 
ley, Courtenay, Lawson, Mansfield, and 
Marlin of Galway. On a division, the 
motion was negatived by 395 to 150. 
Majority 175. 


FOREIGN OCCURRENCES... 


FRANCE. 

The French King opened the Session 
of Parliament, Nov. 29, witth the cus- 
tomary imposing ceremonies. Reing 
seated on the Throne, surrounded by the 
Princes of his House, the Ministers, Mar- 
shals; Peers, and Deputies, with a bril- 
liant assembly of ladies in the galleries, 
his Majesty delivered the speech, which 
“is of a domestic, and in general of a sa- 
tisfactory character. Plenty, he states, 
reigns throughout France. Agriculture 
and the arts, both elegant and useful, 
‘flourish. The laws are executed without 
difficulty. The finances are equal to the 
public wants, His Majesty nevertheless, 
from a certain uneasiness which seems 
to prevail throughout the Nation, sug- 
gests such a change in the constitution 
of the Chamber of Deputies, as shall ex- 
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empt it from yearly tumult and agita- 
tion, and infuse more consistency into 
the conduct of tbe State. (It is intended 
to make the elections septennial, and to 
double the present number of Deputies.) 
The King adds, that when he has done 
all this, his great work of the Charter 
will have been completed.—The King re- 
ceived a warm and affectionate reception 
from all ranks of his subjects during bis 
passage from the Tbuilleries, and on his 
entrance to and departure from the Hall. 
Some cries, it is reported, of Vive la 
Charte were mingled with those of Vive 
le Roi, Several new-made Peers and De- 
puties took the oaths after his Majesty 
had ceased to speak ; but the Abbé Gre- 
goire was not among them, nor did he ap- 
pear in his Sovereign’s presence.—The 


King feels himself sufficiently strong to 
exercise 
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exercise mercy towards the exiles ; and 
we find a long list in the French papers 
of the persons who had been banished, 
aod are now permitted to return. Among 
these are—Grouchy, Lallemant, Drouet- 
@Erlon, Lefebvre, Desnouettes, Clausel, 
Laborde, Bertrand, Drouot, Cambrone, 
Lavalette, Rovigo, Soult, Vandamme, &c. 

The Chamber of Peers assembled, Dec. 
9, and agreed upon an Address to the 
King, which was presented to his Majesty 
by a deputation of Peers the next day. 

The King delivered the following an- 
swer :— 

“JT am very sensible of the sentiments 
of the Chamber of Peers. I witness es- 
pecially with the greatest satisfaction its 
determination to concur in my views. It 
is by this unity of thought and action, 
that we shall sacceed in preserving the 
country from all danger, and securing to 
my people that-internal peace of which 
I felicitate myself upon having hitherto 
had the means of conferring upon them 
the enjoyment.” 

The Paris papers announce a circum- 
stance of considerable interest in the pro- 
céedings of the’ Deputies on’ the 2u inst. 
'M. Anglés, the oldest member present, 
being called’upon to act as provisional 
President, began to draw by ballot the 
dames of those members who were to 
‘compose the aine bureaux of the Cham- 
ber. As fortune would have it, the se- 
‘cund wame produced from the urn was 
that of Count Gregoire. A rare scene of 
cunfusion followed: some called for the 
question of adjournment ; others exclaim- 
ed that he had not taken the oaths. 
Count Marcellus repeatedly vociferated, 
* No regicides in the Chamber.” The 
uproar was at length quieted by M. Vil- 
lele; who observed that a person who had 
not+taken the oaths, and thus qualified 
himself for the duties of a member, was 
not admissible to any of the bureaux. 
On this footing the question was then put, 
and the exclusion of Gregoire from the 
list of names was cargied by a powerful 


Journals announce, that the Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, to whom was 
referred the consideration of the election 
of the notorious regicide, the Abbé Gre- 
goire, have decided that he is not daly 
elected ; the department which chose him 
not having complied with the 42d article 
of the Charter, which requires that a cer- 
tain portion of the Members returned by 
every department, shall have their poli- 
tical domicile therein. —The Chamber con- 
firmed this report, and the Abbé is there- 
fore excluded.The affair produced much 
confusion in the Chamber. 

The French ship Louise, and the Portu- 
guese brig Espadarte, lately arrived’ at 
Havre and Marseilles, have imported tea, 
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pepper, and cloves, the produce of the 


Brazils. 
SPAIN. 

The Queen of Spain arrived at Madrid 
on the 21st of October, and the religious 
solemnization of her nuptials was to take 
place next day. On her entrance into 
the capital she was accompanied by the 
King and the Infants of Spain. The peo- 
ple took the horses from the carriage of 
the Queen at the gate of Atocha; a troop 
of young persons, clothed in an elegant 
costume, drew it to the Palace; while 
another troop preceded it, dancing as they 
advanced, to the sound of joyful music. 
The Queen appeared extremely gratified 
with these demonstrations of attachment, 
and evinced, in her salutations, all that 
affability and goodness which public fame 
had previously ascribed to her. The ar- 
rival of the august party was announeed 
by salutes of artillery and the ringing of 
bells, 

GERMANY. 

Accounts from Gerniany inform us, 
that the Ducal Palace of Brunswick “was 
destroyed by fire on the 2d instant ; 


‘when, avhappily, some lives were lost, 


together with a great proportion of the 
archives of the Duchy. ‘The grand hall, 
superbly decorated by Buonaparte, fell 
a total sacrifice to the flames, 

The Hauoverian Government is stated 
to bave come to the resolution of annul- 
ling the sales of public property which 
were made in East Friesland by Louis 
Buonaparte when on the throne of Hol- 
land ; but the purchasers are to be re- 
paid their money. 

TURKEY. 

The following is an extract of a letter 
from a respectable firm, dated Constan- 
tinople, Oct. 25 :— 

**On the 16h, the two elder Duzoglies 
were beheaded at the Seraglio gates, and 
two others, a brother and a cousin, hung 
at the door of one of their country houses 
on the Bosphorus. Eaclosed you have a 
translation of the charges brought against 
them by the Government. On the 17th, 
the bead of Apturaman Bey (late Direc- 
tor of the Mini), who had been sent into 
exile with a pension of 30,000 piastres, 
was brought to town and placed by the 
two first-mentioned, where they remained 
three days. 

* On the'23d, another of the Duzoglies, 
who had been absent on of bad 
health, was brought in, and, of course, 
placed in confinement. Nothing haa yet 
been done with respect to the other par- 
ties implicated ; but there can be..no 
doubt, that. as soon as every thing is covu- 
fessed and recovered, to which it is said 
they have been forced by torre, the 
same fate is reserved for them, 
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“(The property found in Duzoglies’ 
possession, and what was discovered else- 
where, exceeds credibility.” 

The following is a translation of the 
writing placed by the side of the corpse 
of Kirkor Duzoglie, beheaded before the 
great gate of the Seraglio, called “‘ Baba 
Hamayun,” on Saturday, the 26th of the 
Moon Zilkande, answering to the 16th of 
October, 1819:— 


“ By the ne sligence and misconduct 
of the superintendants of the Imperial 
Mint, for the last three or four years, 


those who are hereafter named, turning ~ 


their office to their private profit, and to 
give scope to their innate perfidy, have 
appropriated to themselyes more than 
20,000 purses of money, for which they 
have thus constituted themselves debtors, 
and have consumed that sum in building 
houses upon the canal and in the city, 
apd on various other objects of luxury 
and ostentation; thus dilapidating the 
Ottoman Treasury. 

*« Beside what they have permitted in 
their own residences, they have caused 
Chapels to be erected in the houses of 
persons who belonged to them, and bring- 
ing to them Catholic Priests, they have 
had the audacity to exercise publicly the 
false religion even within the capital of 
the Ottoman Empire. It is them one of 
the Duzoglies named Kirkor, that traitor 
punished with death well merited, whose 
miserable corpse this is.” 

N. B. The writing placed by the side of 
the corpse of Serkis, second son of the 
family of Dazoglie, is exactly conformable 
to the above. 

ASLA, 


An American Journal says, ‘‘ The Em- 
peror of China, it appears, has been very 
much alarmed and annoyed by the ap- 
pearance of a hurricane. In his Royal 
Gazelie, he has thought proper to cen- 
sure the Astrologers belonging to his 
Court, for not having foretold this eveut 
in their Almanacks. His Astrologers, in 
reply to some queries propounded by his 
Majesty, declared, that this burricave 
was occasioued by the dismissal of. his 
favourite Minister. The explanation was 
rejected by his Majesty, as an. inter- 
ference with his Royal prerogative ; and 
they received his Majesty’s commands 
to try their hands at another interpreta- 
tion of this phenomenon, The Mathe- 
matical Board presented their solutions, 
and stated, that if the whirlwind was ac- 
companied with dust, it shewed that there 
were dissentions between the Sovereign 
and his Ministers. This explanation was 
intended, we presume, to make a whirl- 
wind of his Majesty, and dust of his Mi- 
nisters. This is the Nation whose ex- 
ample has been so often cited by vision- 
ary theorists, as furnishing a proper mode 
for American adoption.” 
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The Calcutta Journal says, “ Several 
months ago, in the vicinity of Chander- 
nagore, a female victim was immolated 
on the funeral pile, ander circumstances 
peculiarly affecting. was a young 
woman, who had beep recently betrothed 
to a young man of the same town; ‘Every 
thing was prepared for the celebration of 
the nuptials, which had been fixed for the 
next day ; the relations of both parties 
had arrived from a distance to honour the 
marriage with their presence; and the 
circle of their friends already enjoyed in 
anticipation the festivities which the ap- 
proaching day would usher in, On the 
preceding evening, however, the bride- 
groom was taken ill of the cholera morbus, 
and in a few hours was a lifeless. corpse. 
Information being conveyed of the me- 
lancholy event to the bride, she instantly 
declared her determination to ascend the 
funeral pile of her betrothed Lord: a 
long debate was thereon held between the 
relations of the bride and the Priests, re- 
specting the legality of the act; the re- 
sult of which was, that in such case the 
Sbasters, considering the bride as bound 
to her busband by the vow she had taken, 
permitted a voluntary immolation on the 
funeral pile. The next day, therefore, 
instead of the music and joy which had 
been anticipated, the bride was led to the 
banks of the Ganges, aaiid the silent grief 
of her friends and relatives, and burnt 
with the dead body of her intended hus- 
band.” 

A new Island bas been lately formed 
in the upper part of the Bay of Bengal, 
by a rapid accretion of the allavion or 
soil, made along the shores of the large 
rivers of the Indian continent. The island 
is nothing at present but a sand-bank ; 
but it is continually receiving such ad- 
ditions as will gradually render it a spa- 
cious tract. It was not visible four or 
five years ago, and it was only discovered, 
together with the canal, by vessels trad- 
ing to Saugur, about the latter end of 
1816, The sitaation is 21° 35’ of. lati. 
tude, and 88° 20’ of longitude’ Kast. of 
Greenwich: this position is precisely that 
which bas been indicated in, the maps. as 
the bank of Saugur, at the Eastera-ex- 
tremity of the upper part of the islaud of 
that name, lis formation.between the 
mouths of the Houghly and the canal of 
the bay, may well ‘enough account for 
itsprigio. There being two considerable 
mouths of rivers, with rapid currents 
rushing into the sea, both East and West, 
there must bave leng been a submarine 
agglomeration, which bas now risen above 
the surface of the ocean, and must in- 
crease under the protection of the con- 
tinental lands that lie between those two 
arms of the Ganges.—In some parts the 
island is covered with the dung of birds, 

whieh 
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which becomes a kind of mauure for the 
soil. Myriads of small crabs cover the 
Northern coast, and their visits are pro- 
ductive of some utility. The central part 
of thé. island looks at a distance like a 
green lawn, dazzling to the view: herbage 
has taken root here, and there are a num- 
ber of tufts of long cass (saccharum sponta- 
jieum ) that thrive very well.” 
AFRICA. 

By the Hottentot, Capt. Taylor, arrived 
in 59 days from the Cape of Guod Hope, 
intelliMence has been received of the total 
defeat of the Caffre forces, and of the cap- 
ture and defeat of the principal leaders. 
The Hottentot landed dispatches for Go- 
verntnent at Dover. On the day before 
she ‘sailed, the Governor (Lord Charles 
Somef$et) and suite embarked on board 
his Majesty’s brig Redwing, for Algoa 
Bay; for the purpose, as is supposed, 
6f making terms of peace with the sa- 
vages, and fixing the fature boundary of 
their country in the direction of the colony. 

By the Dutch ship Governor, Bille, 
which arrived at the Cape of Good Hope 
on the 10th of September, from Batavia, 
alivices are recéived that an insurrection 
among the fatives at Palemiban (or the 
Sduth-east Coast of Sumatra) had taken 
place, and that they had murdered all 
the Datch settlers except Mr. Muntin- 
ghe, the Superintendant, who fortunately 
escaped. 

AMERICA, &e. 

Intelligence has been received of a hur- 
ricane at Barbadoes, on the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th of October, more dreadful than 
any that has occurred in the island since 
1780.—The town was deluged, and bridges 
and buildings carried away by the resist- 
less torrents.—On the plantations, the 
storm of wind tore up the canes by the 
roots; many houses were also blown down, 
and other considerable damage was done. 
—At Foster-hall estate, near Joe’s-river, 
some singular and awful phenomena oc- 
curred. Several of the buildings sunk 
under the earth, and were totally de- 
stroyed ; and a house, where a flock of 
sheep and some cattle were lodged, was 
swallowed up, and entirely lost. A wood 
adjoining, suddenly moved down to the 
spot where Foster-hall buildings stood, 
and a field of canes took possession of a 
spot where a field of potatoes had been, 
and which slid into the sea. A sinking 
of the earth occurred io other parts oftthe 
island, The damage among the shipping 
was considerable ; several of the vessels 
rode out the gale. Some lives were lust, 
but not so many as might have been ex- 
pected. 

A letter from Nevis dated Oct. 20, de- 
rived from a most respectable quarter, 
states, that the whole of the Kingdom of 
New Granada is in the hands of the Pa- 
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triots. On the llth of Septeniber a ge- 
neral insurrection of the Creoles took 
place at Sante Fe, the capital. All the 
Spaniards were murdered, the Governor 
and a few officers of the Government ex- 
cepted ; and they were compelled to fly 
in such haste as to leave every thing be- 
hind them, both public and private pro- 


- perty. This occurred previous to the en- 


try of Bolivar into the city, which took 
place about seven days afterwards. He 
found in the city a treasure amounting to 
two and a half millions of dollars. In the 
Oronoco Gazettes, the details of Bolivar’s 
military career, in his advance on the ca- 
pital of New Granada, are contained. The 
most’ important battle was fought ‘at a 
place called Baucha; the action, though 
not on so large a scale as that of Maipo, 
‘fought last year in Chili, bears some re- 
semblance to it in its results, and was 
equally decisive in favour of the Patriots. 
The force of the Royalists consisted of 
3000 men, and of this number only fifty 
are said to have escaped. “ Beraida, the 
Spanish General, together with the second 
in command, were killed; and 1600 were 
taken prisoners. 

By a letter from St. Vinceut’s of the 23d 
of Oct. it appears that St. Lucia bad also 
suffered very severely by the hurricane 
that did so much mischief at Barbadoes. 

On the 4th ult. a fire broke out at Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, which destroyed 
about 300 houses, and occasioned a loss 
of property to the amount of 1,000,000 of 
dollars. Only one life was lost, that of 
a Capt. Farquhar M’Rae, who was crosh- 
ed to atoms by the fall of a house, into 
which he had ventured, to save the pro- 
perty of a neighbour. The fire was strongly 
suspected to have been the work of an in- 
cendiary. 

A fire had also broken out in the forests 
of the Dismal Swamp, in New Jersey, in 
the latter end of October, and continued 
burning at the date of the latest accounts 
from that quarter. It had already de- 
stroyed about 3,000 acres of tiinber. 

The St. Louis Gazette, after giving some 
account of the testimonies existing in sup- 
port of the opivion that there is now in- 
habiting the Southern brauches of the Mis- 
souri, a race of men descended from the 
Welch Emigrants, who embarked, to the 
number of 327 persons, in ten vessels, 
‘under Prince Madoc, in A.D. 1170, from 
North Wales, mentions, that an expedition 
is now on foot for a thorough investigation 
of the fact. The persons engaged in the 
undertaking are Messrs. Roberts and Pat- 
ry, Welchmen, who speak the languagé of 
North aud South Wales: it is said, they 
are industrious, persevering men, and that 
they will pursue the search as long as the 
probability of a discovery exists. 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Nov. 26. The beautiful mansion of G. J. 
Glynn, esq. neat Bodin, in Cornwall, 
with the valuable furniture, choice library, 
wines, &c. were destroyed by fire early 
this morning. 

Nov. 18. The following Address from 
the University of Oxford was this day 
presented : 

“To His Royal Highness the Prince 
Regent. 

«« We, His Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Chancellor, Masters, 
and Scholars of the University of Oxford, 
beg leave.to approach your Royal High- 
ness in this alarming and awful state of 
our.Country, with renewed assurances of 
our zealous attachment to His Majesty’s 
pérson, family, and government, and to 
that happy Constitution in Church and 
State, which is established in this realm. 

«* With these sentiments we are unalter- 
ably impressed. We have already more 
than once been permitted to lay them at 
your Royal Highness’s feet; and we are 
sensible that the best mode, and the most 
acteptable to your Royal Highness, by 
which we can manifest the deep conviction 
with which they are rooted in our own 
minds, is by impressing them also upon 
the minds of others ; and by inculcating 
the doctrines of true religion and the prin- 
ciples of loyalty to the Throne, obedience 
to the laws, and attachment to the Consti- 
tution, on those whom we are preparing 
for the discharge, in their various stations, 
of duties inseparably connected with the 
public interests. 

« But we view, with the deepest appre- 
hension, the Continually increasing efforts 
which are made to, undermine, throughout 
the Country, the groundworks of every 
duty, beth public and private; and at a 
time when all authority is outraged, and 
ail public order insulted and violated ; 
aod when dangers of unusual magnitude, 
arising out of the rapid and connected pro- 
gress of blasphemy and sedition, threaten 
both the peace of the community and the 
personal security of individuals, we should 
be equally wanting to our feelings and our 
duty, if we did not, in this public manner, 
again express our abhorrence of such ef- 
forts, and our anxiety to maintain, unim- 
paired, the authority of the Laws, the dig- 
nity of the Crown, and the independence 
of the Legislature. On these principles 
we will continue to act as we trust we have 
hitherto acted.—We know that they are 
the foundations of that public happiness 
which our Country, by the blessings of 
Providence, has enjoyed under the auspi- 
cious Government of your Royal High- 


ness’s House, and we are convinced that a 
zealous and active support of them is re- 
quired from us by every consideration both 
of civil and religious duty,’* 

** Given at our House of Convocation, 
under our common seal, this twenty-eighth 
day of October, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight bundred and nineteen.” 

To which His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent returmed the following 
gracious Answer:— 

**T return you my warmest thanks for 
this loyal and dutiful Address. I was fully 
persuaded that the University of Oxford, 
distinguished as it is for the soundest prin- 
ciples of loyalty and religion, could uot 
contemplate, without the utmost reproba- 
tion and alarm, the means so actively em- 
ployed to destroy public morals at their 
very source ; to bring into batred and con- 
tempt all the civil authorities of the Coun- 
try ; and ultimately to subvert the whole 
fabric of our Constitution, both in Church 
and State. Such an avowal of your prin- 
ciples, at this most important conjuacture, 
is highly gratifying to me ; and | am per- 
suaded you will ever consider it to be your 
indispensable duty to spare no exertions 
in instilling them into the minds of those 
entrusted te your care, as the only solid 
foundation of private bonour and happi- 
ness, as well as of public security and 
prosperity.” 

Dec... The rev. Archdeacon Wollas- 
ton, rector of the parish of East Dereham, 
Norfolk, at his tithe-audit, in consequence 
of the great depression in the price of 
grain, returned five per cent. to the farmers 
—an example worthy of imitation. 

Yarmouth, Dec. 9. We lameut to state, 
that the whole line of this coast presents a 
scene of devastation and ruin, occasioned 
by the late strong gales from the east- 
ward. Wreck lies scattered at every step ; 
and the melancholy ccnclusion is, that 
several ships, with their unfortunate crews, 
have gone down: besides these, there are 
many vessels stranded ; some of which are 
so much damaged as to render them not 
worth repairing. Various articles have 
been washed asbore at this place, and a 
crew of fourteen men arrived in an open 
boat, on Wednesday, baving been obliged 
to quit their ship, which was entangled in 
the sands. The vessel was plainly seen 
from the shore, and it is hoped she will 
be saved, It is reported that one of the 
revenue cutters is lost. —On Tuesday 
night, the Phanix, from Copenhagen, 
with a valuable cargo, bound for St. Croix, 
was totally wrecked near this town, and 
the crew unfortunately perished, 

A novel mode of disposing of an estate 
has been publicly announced in Suffolk, 

A house, 
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A house, with garden and orchard, at 
Thorndon and, Thwaite, is to be raffied for 
by one hundred subscribers, at five pounds 
each. Should the number be completed, 
the winner is to pay 20/. and the present 
proprietor 10/. forthe good of the company. 

A single potatoe was cut into eyes and 
planted in the garden of C. Moore, esq: at 
Woodbridge, Suffolk; and the produce 
was the surprizing quantity of a bushel 
skep without being heaped, and it weighed 
64 Ibs. The potatoes are remarkably 
fine. 

The presentation of a valuable living 
in Cheshire is supposed to have recently 
lapsed to the University of Cambridge, 
under the following circumstances :-—The 
death of the incumbent being declared by 
his physicians to be fast approaching at 
Leamington, a person entered into a con- 
tract for the purchase of the next pre- 


sentation for 6000L which was executed | 


about six hours before the decease of the 
incumbent. This sale is objected to on two 
grounds—\st. That the patron, being a 
Catholic, could not sell the next presenta- 

tion attached to the advowson; and Qdly, 
that, if he possessed such right, the con- 
veyance was not executed in due t*me,—- 
The probability of this lapse has occa- 
sioned considerable interest in the Univer- 
sity, the living being estimated at 1500/. 
per ann. Should such lapse be adjudged, 
the presentation will become elective in 
the Masters of Arts: on the books of the 
University several candidates have already 
declared themselves. 

The heir of the ill-fated Gustavus, and 
nephew to the Emperor Alexander, is now 
in Edinburgh, where be is to reside for 
several months. He is about 19 or 20, 
and of a manly and modest address. 

Some gentlemen of Edinburgh have 
taken the celebrated calculating boy, Bid- 
der, under their protection, and mean to 
give him a college education ; they also 
gave his father a sum of money to take 
home to his family. 

A person named Smyth, who bad been 
twelve years churchwarden of the parish of 
St. Michan, Dublin, bas been tried for a 
robbery of the most atrocious description. 
After a charity sermon, while employed 
with others in the vestry-room, to count 
the contributions of the benevolent, he 
was seen to pass bank-notes at various 
times, from one hand to the other, squeeze 
them into a small compass, and then slily 
put them into his pocket: be was search- 
ed, and from 20/. to 30/. found on him. 
He received sentence of transportation for 
seven years. 

Dec. 20, Nathan Broadhurst was sent off 
to Lancaster on a charge of High Treason, 
committed at Burnley on the 16th of No- 
vember, under the name of Walker, in 
company with John Knight. 
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OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Windsor Castle, Dec. 4, 1819. “ His 
Majesty’s disorder has undergone no alte- 
ration. His Majesty was indisposed for 
two days a fortnight since, but has now 
recovered his ordinary bodily health, 
which is good considering his great age.” 

A gentleman who has lately been in the 
presence of His Majesty states, that the 
appearance of our ancient Monarch is the 
most venerable imaginable. His hair and 
beard are white as the drifted snow, and 
the latter flows gracefully over a breast 
which now feels not the pleasures or the 
pains of life—When the gentleman saw 
him, he was dressed in a loose satin robe 
lined with fur, sitting in an apparently 
pénsive mood, with his elbows on a table, 
his head resting on his hands, and seen; 
ingly regardless of all external objects. 

Friday, Nov. 19. 

This morning, about four o’clock, the 
inhabitants of Crooked-lane were alarmed 
by a loud shriek, which was occasioned by 
the following dreadful circumstance :— 
Mrs. Matthews, about 30 years of age, wife 
of Mr. Thomas Matthews, wire-worker, 
No. 9, Crooked-lane, had of late been in 
a state of despondency, but was getting 
better. At the time above stated she was 
seized with that dreadful malady, and at 
the moment took a fine boy, four months 
old, from the cradle, and threw it out, 
from the second-floor back-ground, into 
St. Martin’s burial-gro.nd. She then 
opened the window on the third floor which 
looks into Crooked-lane, and instantly 
jumped out, She fell head foremost into 
the road, and was instantly killed. The 
infant was taken up alive, but no hopes 
are entertained of its recovery. An in- 
quest was held on the body of Mrs. M, 
and a verdict of Lunacy retumed. 


Thursday, Nov. 24. 

An alarming fire broke.out this morn- 
ing, at Hounslow, in the premises of Mr. 
Fagg. It happened in the rick-yard, 
through Mr. Fagg firing at some.sparrows ; 
and three valuable wheat-ricks, worth 
800/. were destroyed. It is thonght that 
some wadding had lodged in the ricks. 


, Nov. 25. ‘ 

An inquisition was beld, at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, on the body of a poor man who 
had been engaged in ing a grave (27 
feet deep) in the “yard of the pa- 
rish of St. Botolph, te Without. 
It appeared in evidence, co the shoring 
boards giving way, the of the grave 
fell in, and the deceased was buried up to 
the chio. It was nearly an hour before the 
poor fellow could be extricated from his 
dreadful sitaation. ‘Phe deceased repeat- 
edly cried oat, “ For God's sake take me 
out, or I shall die.” He was Ce cm 
t. 
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St. Thomas’s Hospital, where he died.— 
Accidental Death. 

The Lord Mayor held his first Court of 
Common Council. It was uncommonly nu- 
merous, and the subjects to be taken into 
consideration were of the utmost interest in 
the city. The first proceeding was upon 
the question of giving the usual thanks to 
the late Lord Mayor, for his condact while 
in office. Mr. Deputy Williams moved 
the thanks, An Amendment, expressing 
strong censure, was moved by Mr. Blacket, 
and carried. 

The next topic of discussion was, the 
prosecution instituted by the Court of Al- 
dermen against Mr. Alderman Waithman 
and others, for riotously obstructing the 
election of a Lord Mayor at the late Com- 
mon Hall. Resolutions, declaring that the 
Aldermen have no coutroul over the Li- 
very—prohibiting the Chamberlain from 
furnishing fuods for such prosecution— 
and recommending-the withdrawing of the 
os proceedings—were moved by Mr. J. 

itliams, and carried without a division. 

Monday, Dec. 6. 

A Court of Common Council was held, 
A report was made from the Committee 
which had been appointed to watch the 
proceedings of the Court of Aldermen, in 
the prusecution which they had directed to 
be carried ov against Alderman Waith- 
man and others. The Committee stated it 


to be their opinion, that such a proceeding 


was pregnant with great danger to the 
rights of the citizens of London ; but they 
could take no step in the business until it 
was referred to the Court of Aldermen. A 
motion was accordingly made, that it be 
referred to the Court of Aldermen, which 
was carried. 
Wednesday, Dec. 8. 

A Court of Aldermen was held at Guild- 
hall; when the late recommendation of 
the Court of Common Council was pre- 
sented; upon which they immediately 
came Wo a resolution declaring —* That the 
Court, from the earliest period, have had 
the right to draw, and in the exercise 
thereof have drawn upon the Chamber, for 
the payment of all such sum or sums of 
mouey, as well for prosecution directed by 
them as otherwise, as they, from tine to 
time, have deemed necessary for the pur- 
poses of justice. —Tbat whilst the Court is 
pursuiog its due course of public duty, it 
becomes highly imperative upon them to 
majutain and defend their rights and pri- 
vileges against all attacks or attempts that 
may be made thereon.—That much as 
this Court would feel gratified in acceding 
to the unanimous recommendation of the 
Court, of Common Council te withdraw 
their resolution against the parties impli- 
cated, could their sense of duty permit 
them to do so, they fee! themselves bound 
to enter their most firm and decided pro- 
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test against the resolutions of that Court, 
and the power attempted to be exercised 
thereby over this Court, in directing the 
Chamberlain not to pay any expences 
that have been incurred, or may be in- 
curred, in respect of such prosecutions.” 
Wednesday, Dee. 15. ; 
A Meeting of Bookséllers and Printers 
was held at the London Coffee-house, to 
take into consideration the provisions of a 
Bill before Parliament for more effectually 
preventing seditious and blasphemous Li- 
bels, Joseph Butterworth, esq. in the 
Chair. Several resolutions were passed, 
and it was unanimously resolved, that “ A 
Petition be presented to the House of 
Commons, praying that the same Bill, so 
far as respects the pnnishment of Trans- 
portation and Death for vending such blas- 
phemous or seditious libels as in the said 
Bill are mentioned, might not pass into a 
law.” In the 8th Resolation it was justly 
observed, That a very great number of 
historical, political, and religious works, 
are written and composed and published in 
London st stated periods, and that most 
of such works are of temporary and imme- 
diate public interest, and that such works 
issue from the press and pass through the 
hands of several different booksellers, and 
many thousands thereof are delivered to 
the public within a very few hours after 
their first publication, and that a previous 
perusal or consideration of such works, by 
such venders of the same as are not the 
original or first Publishers, is imprac- 
ticable.” 
The clause relative to Transportation on 
a second conviction for the same offence, 
was afterwards withdrawn by Ministers, 
and mitigated to the sentence of Banish- 
ment. In consequence, the following re- 
marks have been circulated by the Book- 
sellers aud Printers of the Metropolis and 
its vicinity. ‘* With respect to the clause 
relative to Banishment, the Booksellers 
and Printers still feel insuperable objec- 
tions. There is certainly a difference in 
the two punishments; but although the 
one be more ignominious and degrading 
than the other, yet that of Banishment 
may have a severity of operation equal to 
that of Transportation in most cases, and 
may in some caves be more severe, And- 
while inevitable ruin attends either punish. 
ment, the sufferer is thereby placed be- 
yond the benign influence of the British 
Constitation, and left in a sitaation from 
whence the Crown, the fountaiu of mercy, 
cannot be supplicated ; or, at best, sup- 
plicated uoder. disadvantages from which 
the greatest criminal is free, while per- 
mitted to remain in this Country. These 
considerations, it is presumed, are of the 
highest importance with regard to crimes 
like libel, which are not specific and cer- 
tain, and which after conviction may, 
from 
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from that circumstance, admit of many 
extenuations not immediately apparent, 
And as a principle of just and wise legisla- 
tion has been applied in rejecting the pa- 
nishment of Transportation for the crimes 
mentioned in the Bill; so the Booksellers 
and Printers venture to hope, that the pu- 
nishment of Banishment, hitherto unknown 
(as a permanent measure) in the jurispru- 
dence of this Country, will not be retained. 
They scarcely feel less apprehensive of 
the consequences of being subject to one 
unishment, than they were of being sub- 
ject to both; and they cannot but feel 
great apprehension and alarm in the con- 
templation of a measure which involves 
every personal and domestic comfort.” 

Petitions have been presented to the 
House of Commous from numerous bodies 
of Booksellers of London, Liverpool, Bris- 
tol, Birmingham, and other places, 
against the Newspaper Stamp Duties Bill; 
setting forth the ruinous effects which 
that measure would have on the trade in 
general, and praying that it would not 
pass in its present shape. 

At Bow-street, Mr. Sheriff Parkyns was 
held to bail, ou a charge of libei, preferred 
against him by Alexander Stewart, esq. 
a magistrate of the County of Down, Ire- 
land, The matter relates to a letter which 
Mr. Parkyns had published in an Irish 
newspaper, in Nov. 1818; wherein he 
charges Mr. Stewart with a dereliction of 
his magisterial duty, in consequence of 
his not rendering (as Mr. Parkyns sup- 
posed) proper assistance in taking his ser- 
vant, who had robbed him to a large 
amount, and whom Mr. Parkyns had pur- 
sued from London to Irelarid. The servant 
was ultimately taken, and convicted. 

Friday, Dec. 17. 

The following are the circumstances at- 
tending the arrest of Mr. Hobhouse, in 
consequence of the House of Commons 
having declared him guilty of a breach of 
privilege, in publishing some offensive re- 
marks on the Members :—Mr. Hubboure, 
with his friend Mr. Michael Bruce, was at 
No. 1, in New-street, Spring Gardens, 
about six o’clock this evening, when 
a messenger of the House of Commons, 
acting as Deputy Serjeant at Arms, made 
his appearance, and produced the Speak- 
er’s warrant as his authority for taking 
Mr. Hobhouse into custody. Mr. Hob- 
house said, he considered: the warrant to 
be illegal; and the Tribunal, which had 
condemned him unheard, and in his ab- 
sence, to be also illegal ; and that he re- 
fused to obey the warrant. The messen- 


ger replied, that he had brought a force 
with him to execute the warrant, and the 
men were in the honse. Mr, Hobhouse 
desired him to carry back his refusal to the 
Speaker ; but the messenger said hecould 
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not quithim. ‘ Then,” replied Mr. Hob- 
house, “you must use your force, for I 
will submit to nothing else.” ‘Two other 
messengers soon after made their appear- 
ance; when the first messenger, laying his 
hand on Mr. Hobhouse, said, “ You are 
my prisoner.” Mr. Hobhouse then re- 
plied, “ I must submit to force, but I pro- 
test against this illegal seizure, and desire 
you to inform the Speaker thereof.” Mr. 
Hobhouse was immediately taken to New- 
gate, by two of the messengers, in a hack- 
ney coach. 

The Bill for the relief of Insolvent Deb- 
tors, proposed by Lord Althorpe, has been 
printed by order of the House of Commons. 
It prohibits Officers of the Court from 
taking gratuities. The petitioning cre- 
ditor may compel the surrender of the in- 
solvent’s property, which shall vest in the 
provisional assignee. Examiners are to be 
appointed by the Commissioner: they are 
authorized to compel the attendance of 
witnesses, and are empowered to allow or 
disallow claims of creditors, subject how- 
ever to an appeal to the Commissioner. 
The assignees have a power of making 
compositions with creditors. In the coun- 
try, examivers may be appointed by 
Justices of the Peace at Quarter Ses- 
sions, and the Commissioner of the: Court 
in London may direct prisoners, in cer- 
tain cases, to be examined before Justices 
at the Quarter Sessions. Prisoners, after 
discharge, becoming possessed of public 
funds, or any other species of property, 
and refusing to convey such property, 
the Court may, upon petition in a sum- 
mary way, order such persons to be again 
arrested. 

The petition in favour of Henry Stent, 
(see p. 270) signed by 14,000 persons, has 
been laid before the Prince Regent by 
Lord Sid th. His tence is to be 
commuted to two years’ imprisonment in 
the House of Correction. 

The parish-officers of St. James’s have 
determined to sink wells in different parts 
of the parish, over which are to be placed 
handsome pumps of an improved construc- 
tion, for supplying the inhabitants with 
spring-water. 


THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
ew Pieces, 
Drury Lane Taeatre. 
Dec, 1. . The Disagreeable Surprize, a 
Farce. Disapproved of, and acted only 
twice. 








Covent Ganpen Tuearne. 

Dec. 14, Mary Stuart, Queen of Scot- 
land, a Tragedy. This play was an alte- 
ration from Schiller’s German Drama of 
the same name; but was unskilfully ex¢- 
cuted, aud ill received. Not repeated. | 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazetre Promotions, &c. 

Now. 20. Sir E. Nagle, one of the 
Grooms of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, v. 
Sir J. Cradock, now Baron Howden. 

Lieut.-col. J. Freemantle, of the Cold. 
stream Guards, Deputy Adjutant Gene- 
ral to the Forces in the islaod of Jamaica, 

Nov. 30. Major-gen. Sir J. Malcolm, 
of the East India Service, to be Knight 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Bath; 
also Major-gens. Munro, Toone,and Dove- 
ton, likewise of the East India Service, to 
be Companions of the same Order, 


Memsers reTurNep TO PARLIAMENT. 

Chichester — Lord J. G. Lennox, vice 
the Earl of March (now Duke of Rich- 
mond.) a 

Banbury—The Hon. H. Legge, : vice the 
Hon. F, S. N. Douglas, deceased. oe 

Cambridge—Lieut.-col. F. W. Trench, 
vice the Hon. E, Finch, who has accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. 


Civit Paomorions. 

Rev. Edward Meredith, to the head- 
mastership of Newport Grammar School, 
Shropshire. 

W. M. Thiselton, esq. of the Kivg’s 
Honourable Band of Gentlemen Pen- 
sioners, has been appointed, by the Earl 
of Courtown, Gentleman Harbinger to his 
Majesty, vice J. A. Oliver, esq. de- 
ceased, 


Eccrgsiasticar, PRerraMexts. 
Rev. Christopher Dodson, M. A. 
Grateley R. Hants. 


Rev. Launcelot Cowling, M.A, of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Long 
Stowe R. Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Thomas Robyns, vicar of Cole- 
broke, Devon, Maristow V. with Thrasel- 
ton chapel annexed, in same County. 

Rev. Thos. Ashurst, LL. D. Fellow of 
All Souls College, Oxford, Yaverland R. 
Isle of Wight. 

Rev. Arthur Charles Verelst, M. A. 
Wythicombe R. Somerset. 

Rev. Nicholas Wood, M. A. Kenton V. 
Suffolk. 

Hon. pod Rev. Augustus Legge, to the 
Chancellorship of the Diocese of Worces- 
ter, and to the Rectory of North Waltham, 
Hants ; Rev. Mr. Heathcote to the vacant 
Archdeaconry; and Rev. Mr. Garnier, 
Brightwell R. Hants, 

Kev. Heary Van Voorst, M. A, late of 
St. Edmund’s Hail, Oxford, Ste@ple V. 
in_Essex. 

Rev, C. H. Collyns, master of the Free 
Grammar School, Exeter, to the chapel 
of St. John in that city. 

Rev. Wm. Madan, M. A. Stadent of 
Christ Church, Oxford, Poleworth V. 
Warwickshire. 

Rev. F. C, Blackstone, LL.B. Worthing 
R. Hants. 


DisrENsATION. 

Rev. John Thomas Huntley, M. A, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to hold by 
dirpensation the vicarage of Kimbolton, 
wiih the rectory of Swanshed, Huuts. 


BIRTHS. 


Oct. 22. At Geneva, in Switzerland, 
of a son and ,eir, the Lady of the Rev. 
George Chetwode, grandson of. the late, 
and nephew to the presept Earl of Stam- 
ford and Warrington. 

Lately. At Blihfield rectory, Stafford- 
shire, the Right Hon. Lady Bugot of a 
daughter.—At Glengariff, near Bantry, 
the wife of a labouring man, vamed 
Scully, of four children, three sons and a 
daughter, who are likely to live and do 
well.—At Gwithian, Mrs. Phillips of three 
still-born children.—In Hill-street, Berke- 
ley-square, the wife of Henry Brougham, 
esq. M. P. of a daughter. 

Noo. 8. At the South Parade, Cork, 
Lady Audley of a son.—l0. At Edin- 
bargh, the Lady of Sir Alex. Mackenzie, 
of Avoch, of a son.—I1. At Stonybank, 
N. B. the wife of Major J. S. Sinclair 
of a daughier.—12. At Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. Dundas, of Dundas, of a son 
and heir.—14. The wife of Thomas 

Gent. Mac. December, 1819. 
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Tyrwhitt Drake, esq. M. P. of a dangh- 
ter.—16. At Brahan Casile, Scotland, 
the Hon. Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, of Sea- 
forth, of a daughter—At Pulham, Vis- 
countess Ranelagh, of a daughter.——19. At 
Hargrave rectory, Northamptonshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Wm. Lake Baker, of a 
son.—21. At the rectory, Wickham Bis 
shop’s, Essex, the wife of the Rev. Tho 
mas Leigh of a son.—23. At’ Corsham 
Hobse, Wilts, the Lady ‘of Pavl Methuen, 
esq. of a son, —25. At Belton House, 
Lincclashire, the Right Hon. the Count- 
ess of Brownlow of a daughter. 

Dec. 2. At the Hague, the Countess 
of Athlone, of « daughter. —6. At Shug- 
borgh, Staffordshire, Viscountess Anson 
of a daughter.—8. At Muncaster Castle, 
Lady Lindsay, of a son.—9. The Lady of 
Sir John C. Cogill, bart. of a daughter.— 
10. At No. 3, Tavistock-square, the wife 
of Johu Braham, eq. of a son.—1l. At 
Weymouth, the wife of Sir Heury Onslow, 

of 
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bart. of a daughtér.—12, At Southwell, 
Notts, the wife of E.R. Faulkner, esq. 
of a son.—15. At Kensington, the wife of 
H. J. da Costa, esq. of a daughtér.—At 
Bittern, Hants, the wife of F. Wynne 


Marriages of eminent Persons, 
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Aubrey, esq, of a daughter.+-15. In High- 
bury Grove, the wife of Danie}. Rainier, 
esq. of a daughter.—17. The wife of Dr. 
Edw. Thos. Monro, of Gower-street, Bed- 
ford-square, of a son. 


rr 


MARRIAGES. 


June 12. At Bombay, Capt. C, P. 
King, of the 4th reg. of Bengal Cavalry, 
ouly son of E, King, esq. of Pangbourne, 
Berkshire, to Jane Margaretta, second 
daughter of the late R. C. Brownell, esq. 
of the county of Surrey. 

Aug. 5. At Baltimore (America), Gran- 
ville Sharp Oldfield, esq. merchant, late 
of England, to Anne, eldest daughter of 
Ralph Higinbotbam, esq. of Baltimore. 

Oct. 29. At St. James’s church, by the 
Bishop of London, the Rev. Henry Rid- 
dell Moody, only surviving son of Robert 
Sadleir Moody, esq. formerly one of the 
Commissioners for Victnalling his Majes- 
ty’s Navy, to Althea Jane, second daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Francis J. H. Wollaston, 
archdeacon of Essex. 

30, At St. Petersburg, Col. Le Comte 
Gustave Magous d’Armfelt, Aid-de-Camp 
to his Majesty the Emperor of Russia, 
to the daughter of the late Thomas Brooke, 
esq. 
Nov. 1.. Capt. Wm. Ronald,- of the 
6th regiment, to Elizabeth George, daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut.-gen. Benson. 

At Paris, Dr. G.G. Browne Mill, to 
Maria Elizabeth Thomas, both of Walcot 
parish, Bath. 

2. In Stonehouse chapel, Devon, Jo- 
seph Coppock, esq. of Clifford’s lon, to 
Helen, fourth daughter of John Kent, 
esq. niece to col. Robert Wright, R. Ar- 
tillery, and Lieut.-col. George Wright, 
R. Engineers, and grand niece to Vice- 
admiral John Hunter, late governor of 
New South Wales. 

5. H, Thomson, esq. to Susan, eldest 
daughter of Samuel Medley, esq. of 
Hackney. 

6. At Edinburgh, James, eldest son 
of the late Capt. Charles Hay, R.N. to 
Mary, only daughter of Major R. L. Hay, 
formerly of the S5th reg. of foot, 

8. John Beatty West, esq. to Eliza 
Felicia, daughter of Serjeant Barton, of 
Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin. 

Capt. Jas. Athill, R. N. to Selina The- 
resa, third daughter of the late C. Bishup, 
esq. his Majesty’s Procurator General. 

T. G. Horton, esq. to Elizabeth Cuthe- 
rine, eldest daughter of C. Hatchett, esq. 
of Belle Vue House, Chelsea. 

J. C. Hartsinck, esq. of Bath, to Ma- 
tilda, eldest daughter of the late R. Han- 
key, esq. banker, of London. 

T. F. Balderston, esq. Commander of 
the Asia East Indiaman, to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Walter Urquhart, esq. 

9. Charles Kearney, esq. late of Paris, 


to Miss Harriet Robson, of Maddox-street, 
Hanover-square, 

Mr. T. Dawbeney, of Prince’s Risbo- 
rough, Bucks, paper-maker, to Miss 
Mary Gardner Carter, formerly of the 
Istand of Jamaica. 

10. Capt. Nixon, of the Grenadier 
Guards, to Henrietta Celine Matilde, 
only daughter of the late Monsieur de 
Vermont, and niece to Mrs, Massingberd, 
of South Ormsby, Lincolnshire. 

Felix Whitmore, jun, esq. of Belvidere 
louse, Lambeth, to Rosamund, ° yécond 
daughter of Major Tulloch, of Porlaad-. 
place. 

Wm. Pennell, esq. jun. of Bath, to 
Eliza, only child of the late F. Wolrond, 
esq. of Topsham, Devonshire. 

11. Sir Nicholas Cosway Colthurst, 
bart, of Ardrum, co. Cork, M.P. for the 
city of Cork, to Elizabeth, only child of 
George Vesey, esq. of Lucan Huuse, co, 
Dublin. ; 

Harry Newland, esq. of Broadwater, 
Sussex, to Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Robt. Fearon, esq. of Park street. 

Lieut. and Adjutant Fogion, of the 61st 
regiment, to Jane, youngest daughter of 
the late Mat. Harpley, ¢sq. of Forest 
Lodge, West Ham, Essex. 

R. Byam, e&q. of the Ordnance Office, 
to the widow of the late Lieut, Symons, 
and daughter of John Drew, esq. of Wool- 
wich. 

Thomas William, only son of Lient.- 
gen. Sir T, Blomefield, bart. of Shooter’s 
Hill, Kent, to Salome, daughter of Sam. 
Kekewich, ‘esq. of Peamore, Devonshire. 

Lieut. Peter Brooke, R. N. to Frances, 
widow of Charles Bowns, esq. late of Dar- 
ley Hall, Yorkshire. 

12. Mr. Wm. Eade, jun. 
Menzies, both of Hampstead. 

13. Mr. James Knowles, of the Bo- 
rough, to Alice, youngest daughter of 
Chas. Southby, esq, of Walworth. 

Charles Phillips, esq. of the Irish Bar, 
to Miss Whalley, of Camden Town, 

14. Rich. Sumner, esq. of Puttenham 
Priory, Satrey, to Fanny, third daughter 
of the late G, Moatgomerie, esq. of Gar- 
boldisbam Hall, Norfolk. 

15. Wm. Harrison, esq. of Leversdown 
House, Somersetshire, to Eliza, eldest 
daughter of G. Southey, esq. of South- 
ampton-place, Euston- square. 

Geo. Priestley, esq. of White Windows, 
near Halifax, to Hannah, oaly child of 
the late N. Kirkman, esq. of the Crescent, 
Salford, Staffordshire. 

The 


to Miss 
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The Rev. A. H. Buchanan, to Susanna, 


daughter of Nath. Maxey, esq. of-Cougicten. - 


17. Robe:t Hogg, esq. of Broad-street- 
buildings, to Catherine, daughter of W. 
North, esq. of Levan Hall, Yorkshire. 

Isaac Waltham Rush, esq. of Beeleigh 
Grange, Maldon, grandsou of the late Wm, 
Waltham, esq. to Mary, daughter of the 
late EB. Clay, esq. of Southminster Cage. 

18. Nicholas Kirkman, esq. of Cloak- 
lane, to Catherine, daughter of Mrs, C, 
Daniels, of Floore, Northampioashire. 

22. Anthony Mervin Storey, esq. to 
Margaret, daughter of the late Rev. Nevil 
Maskelyne, D. D. 

George Bertelot, son of Walter Smyth, 
esq. of Stopham Hoyse, Sussex, to Emma, 
youngest daugbter of the late Jas, Wood- 
bridge, esq. of Richmond, 

J. A. Christian, esq. of Arundel-street, 
to Miss Blackwell, of Armitage, near Lich- 
field. 
23, William Smart, esq. of Exeter 
*Change, to Maria, daughter of Mr. Goter, 
of Thames-street. | 

Abel Lea, esq. of Kidderminster, Wor- 
cestershire, to Mary, dauglter of the late 
Jobo Jefferson, esq. of Chalkside, Cum- 
berland. 

25. A. Christie, esq. eldest son of Rear- 
Admiral Christie, of Baberton, county of 
Mid Lothian, to Sarah, eldest daughter of 
the late Dr. Wilmer, 

The Rev. John Poole, of Enmore, So- 
mersetsbire, to Miss Seager, of Bridgwater. 

Mr. James Cole, jun. carpet manufac- 
turer, eldest son of James Cole, esq. of 
Summer Hill, Kidderminster, to Flizaveth, 
only daughter of Benjamin Barber, esq. of 
Walsall. 

Mr. Thomas Boone, bookseller, of the 
Strand, to Emma, eldest daughter of Mr. 
James Little, of Mortimer. street. 

28. Mr. George Langstaff, of New Ba- 

singhall.street, surgeon, to Miss Butler, 
of Totteridge. 
. Lately, in Dublin, by his nephew, the 
Dean of Ferns, Matthew Cassan, esq. of 
Sheffield Hall, Queen’s County, eldest son 
of the late Stephen Cassan, esq. of the 
same place, to Miss Catherine Head, sis- 
ter of General Head, and niece of the late 
Lord Dunalley. 

Wm. J. Lentball, esq. of Cothill, to 
Margaret Anne, third daughter of the late 
Admiral M‘Dougall, of Bath. 

Joha Hume, esq. surgeon of the 39th re- 
giment, to Anne Louisa, daughter of the 
late Major And. Parke, of Sligo. 

The Rey. Ralph Heathcete, to the wi- 
dow of the late Jos. Bilbie, esq. of Tapton 
Grove, near Chesterfield. 

Rear-Admiral Sir David Milne, K. C. B. 
to the daughter of the late G. Stephen, 
esq. of the Island of Grenada. 
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At New York, America, James Hackett, 
esq. 8 Member of Congress, to Miss C.D. 
Lee Sugg, the ci-devant infant Billington 
and Roscia, eldest daughter of Mr. C. Lee 
Sugg, the ventriloguist. 

At Bishop’s Waltham, Lord Dacre to 
Mrs. Wilmot. ’ 

E. F. Colston, esq. jun. of Elkins Hall, 
Oxfordshire, to Marianne, only daughter 
of Wm. Jenkins, esq. of Shepton Matilet. 

Charles Moor, esq. of Rempsion, Bed- 
fordshire,, to Elizabeth Anne, second 
daughrer of the late Rev. Richard Palmer, 
of Grantham. 

C. Tyrwhitt Jones, esq. to Emily Anne 
Halliday. 

Capt. Chas. Poulton, of the Madras 
Native Infantry, to Susanna Jane, eldest 
daughter of G. H. Leycester, esq. of White 
Place, Bucks. i 

Dec.1. R. P. Smith, esq. M. P. eldest 
son of the Rev. R. Smith, of Marston Rec- 
tory, near York, to Eliza, daughter of 
the late Peter Breton, esq. 

Mr. J, T.Gellibrand, of Austinfriars, so- 
licitor, to Anne Isabella, daughter of the 
Rev, John Kerby, of Lewes, 

2. Mr. Edward Burbidge, of Alders- 
gate-street, to Eliza, only daugbter of 
Wa. Griffith, esq. of South Bridge House, 
Croydon, 

James H., youngest son of W. Dyer, 
esq. of Blackheath, to Margaret, eldest 
dau. of C. Pratt, esq. .of Lewisham Hill. 

J. James Halls, esq. of Great Marlbo- 
rough-street, to Maria Anne, second 
daughter of Mr. Serjeant Selion, 

The Rev. Thomas S. Griffinhoofe. A.M, 
vicar of Arkesden, avd Mayland, Essex, 
to Harriet, eldest daughter of Charles 
Hutchins, Esq. of Water-street, Strand. 

Charles Drury, esq. of the Sd Dragoon 
Guards, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Lieut.-col. Hart, Inspecting Field Officer, 
Centre District. 

7. William Lomas, esq. of Rochester, 
to Matilda, daughter of the late Thomas 
Baker, esq. of Chalk. 

Charles, second son of Evelyn Shirley, 
esq. of Eatington Park, Warwickshire, to 
Anne Charlotte, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. and Rev. George Bridgeman. 

9. H. P. Fuller, esq. of Piccadilly, to 
Matilda Juliana, eldest daughter of the 
late Mark Wratislaw, esq. of Rugby. 

10. James Ross Oxberry, esq. of Gib- 
raltar, to Mrs. Tonyn, of Mortimer-street, 
Cavendsh-square. 

1]. Wm.C. Hood, ésq. of Vauxhall, 
to Anne, only daughter of the late C. 
Browa, esq. of South Lambeth. 

13. Mr. Henry Webb, to Elizabeth 
Artemisia Anna Maria, only child of the 
late David Healy, esq. both of Bermond- 
sey. 


OBITUARY. 
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Da. Evsesy Cuzaven, D. D. AncustsHor 
: ‘or Dustin. 

Lately. _ At Tunbridge Wells, the Right 
Hon, aod Most Rev. Euseby Cleaver, D. D. 
Lord Archbishop of Dublin, and Bishop of 
Giandelagh, Primate of Irelaud, Chancel- 
Jor of the illustrious Order of St. Patrick, 
Visitor of Trinity College, Dublin, &c. &c. 
He was of Christ Church, Oxford; M. A. 
1770; B. and D. D. 1783. 

This prelate was a native of Bucking- 
hamshire; his father, the Rev. William 
Cladvar, M. A. who was a clergyman of 
the Church of Eogland, having been for 
many years the respectable master of a 
private school, at Twyford, in that county. 
The reputation of this divine, and his vici- 
nity to Stowe, introduced him to the no- 
tice of the Grenville family. Accordingly, 
his eldest son, the late William Cleaver, 
of Brazen Nose, became tutor to the first 
Marquis of Buckingham, while the latter 
was a student of Christchurch. This event, 
in due tithe, produced important results 
to the whole family ; for the elder brother 
obtained the bishopricks of Chester, Ban- 
gor, and St. Asaph in succession; while 
the syounger, accompanying their munifi- 
cent patron, during his second residence 
in Ireland, as viceroy, was soon promoted 
to the See of Ferves, whence he was trans- 
lated to that of Cork; and finally obtained 
ali the archiepiscopal honours of that dio- 
cése, of which Dublin is the capital. 

Dr. Euseby Cleaver, after residing some 
time in Ireland, married a lady of that 
country, by whom he had severa! chil- 
dren, This amiable woman died - at 
Egremont House, Fulham, May 1, 1816, 
greatly lamented by all her friends and 
relatives. 





Eart or Ecrinror. 

Dec. 14. At Eglinton Castle, Ayrshire, 
the Right Hon. Hugh Montgomerie, Earl 
of Eglinton, Lord Montgomerie and Kil- 
wioning (Baron Ardrossan, in Great Bri- 
tain), Knight of the Most Ancient Order 
of the Thistle, Lord Lieutenant of Ayr- 
shire, one of the State Counsellors of the 
Prince of Wales, &c. His Lordship was 
the son of Alexander Montgomerie, esq. 
of Cuilsfield, by Lilias, dawghter of Sir 
Robert Montgomerie, of Skelmorlie, and 
was born in 1739. He married Eleanora, 
daughter of J. Hamilton, esq. of Bour- 
treehill, who died in 1817. By this Lady 
he had several! children, only two of whom 
are living, Lady Lilias Oswald, and Lady 
Jane. His Lordship is succeeded in his 
titles and estates by his grandson, Archi- 
bald, bora on the 29th of September 1812, 
only son of Archibald Lord Montgomorie, 


by Lady Mary, only surviving daughter of 
Archibald, the eleventh Ear! of Eglin:on.— 
The late Earl was Jong in the Army, and, 
during the American War, was Major of 
the West Fencibles. When the War broke 
out with France in 1793, he raised and 
commanded that fine regiment, the West 
Lowland Fencibles, which command he 
resigned after several years service. He 
succeeded his cousin Archibald, as Earl 
of Eglinton, in 1796. The death of this 
patriotic Nobleman will be much regret- 
ted. as he gave employment to a great 
number of people on his estates, which 
he has much improved since he came to 
the title. 

The paternal name of this family was 
Seion, of which paternal name was also 
the ancestor of the. Duke of Gordon, at 
the close of the fourteenth century. 





Rev. James Dovctas. 

Nov. 5. At Preston, Susséx, the Rev, 
James Douglas, F.S.A. for some time a 
member of Peter House, Cambridge; 
Rector of Middleton, Sussex; and Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to the Prince Regent, 

Early in life he obtained a Commis- 
sion in the Army, and made a tourthrough 
various parts of the Continent, 

In January 1780, he married Margaret, 
daughter of John Oldershaw, esq. of Ro- 
chester (who had previously been an emi- 
nent surgeon at Leicester); and in the 
same year was elected F.S.A. and entered 
into holy orders. 

His first publication was in the line 
of his original profession, an “ Essay on 
Tactics, from the Freach of Guibert, 1781,” 
2 vols, 8vo. 

Iv 1782 he published, but without his 
name, one volume of his “ Travelling 
Anecdotes, through various Parts of Eu- 
rope;” aud promised a second. This 
work possessed some merit. Jt was  writ- 
ten in the Shandeyan style, though the 
Author disavowed such intention. A se- 
cond edition, with his name, appeared ia 
1785, with a Preface, in which he made 
an apology for declining to give the pro- 
mised second Volume of these Anecdotes, 
hinting very properly, that more serious 
avocations are better suited to his present 
engagenient in the ** solemn dutiesof the 
Church.” 

Ta 1785, he published “ A Dissertation 
on the Theory of the Earth,” 4to; also 
** Two |issertations onthe Brass Instru- 
ments called Celts, and other Arms used 
by the Ancients, found im thisisland, with 
two fine aquatinta Engravings ;” whieh 
forms the XXX{IHd Number of the “ Bib- 
liotheca Topographica Britansica.” Jn 

the 
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the satne year a Letter addressed to him 
by Lieutenant-general Robert Melville, 


with Mr. Douglas’s Answer, was read at. 
the Society of Autiquaries, and published 


in the Archeologia, vol. VII. 374—578. 

In 1786 he commenced his greatest un- 
dertaking, entitled) ‘s Nenia Britannica ; 
or, A Sepulchral History of Great Britain, 
from the earliest Period to its general Con- 
version to Christianity. Including a com- 
plete Series of the British, Roman, and 
Saxon Sepulchral Rites and Ceremanies, 
with the Contents of several hundred Bu- 
rial Places opened under a careful Inspec- 
tion of the Author; tending to illustrate 
the early Part of, and to fix on a more 
unquestionable criterion for the study of 
Antiquity. To whichtare added some 
Observations on the Celtic, British, Ro- 
man, and Danish Burrows discovered in 
Great Britain ¥,” folio. In this Work 
every circumstance relative to the tombs 
are, particularly described, and the tombs 
themselves, with all their contents, are 
represented in aquatinta plates, executed 
by Mr. Douglas, and admirably adapted 
for conveying an accurate idea of antique 
relics, 

In 1791, he published ‘‘ Twelve Dis- 
courses on the Influence of the Christian 
Religion on Civil Society,” 8vo. (See 
vol. LXII. p. 648.) 

In 1795, he completed his ‘* Nenia Bri- 
tannica,” and dedicated it to the Prince 
ef Wales, to whom he had previously been 
appointed a Chaplain in Ordinary. 

In 1795, he contributed to the * His- 
tory of Leicestershire” a delicate Plate 
of Coston Church, accompanied by a per- 
fect Fossil Oyster, found iv that parish. 
This plate was by his own masterly hand, 
in that species of engraving in which he so 
much excelled. —Of his graphic skill ano- 
ther specimen was given in the whole- 
length portrait of Captain Grose, whom 
he caught napping ; it was “ cordially in- 
scribed to those Members of the Antiqua- 
rian Society who adjourn to the Somerset, 
by one of their devoted brethren,” with 
the Society’s lamp, and the following lines 
under it, which were handed about to Mr, 
Grose’s great displeasure : 

“ Now **#*, like bright Phoebus, has 

supk into rest, 
Society droops for the loss of his jest ; 
Antiquarian debates, uuseason’d with 
mirth, [birth. 
To Genius and Learning will never give 
Then wake, brother Member, our friend 
from his sleep, [should weep.” 
Lest Apollo should frowo, and Bacchus 

A Letter from Mr. Douglas on Roman 
Remains at Blatchington, in Sussex, is in- 
serted in vol. LXXXVIII. ii. p. 107. 


* See a Letter of Mr. Dooglas on the 
subject of this Work, in vol: EXIIL p.881. 





Rev. James Douglas;—John Bowles, Esq. 
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The early part of Mr. Douglas’s Mi- 
nistry was at Chedingford in Sussex, from 
which place many letters of his to our 
Magazine are dated. He was afterwards 
presented, by the Earl of Egremont, to 
the Rectory of Middleton iu the same 
county; but his residence bas latterly 
been at Preston.—He has left a widow, 
with three sons and one daughter, 

Joux-Bowtes, Esa. 

Oct, 30% At his lodgings in Queen’s- 
square, Bath, aged 68, John Bowles, esq. 
late of Dulwich, Barrister at Law, a Com- 
missioner of Bankrupts, and a Magistrate 
fur the County of Surrey. He was the 
son of Mr. Bowles, formerly a Print- 
seller iv Cornhill, and was for some time 
a Commissioner for the sale of Dutch 
Prizes. Mr. Bowles was the first who 
entered the field in order to combat the 
dangerous, princip'es and ensnaring s0- 
phistry of Paine, in a tract entitled “A 
Protest against Paine” in which he 
urged, with concise energy, the strongest 
arguments against the insidaous doctripes 
of that delusive writer. The Society which 
at that time met at the Crown and Anchor 
Tavern for the protection of liberty and 
property against republicans and levellers, 
ordered it to be printed, and sold at avery 
low price for the purpose of extending its 
circulation among the lower classes. 

The Pamphlets af this Political Writer 
are very numerous; the following are 
from his pen: 

Consideratiogs on the respective rights 
of Judge and Jury, particularly upoa 
Trials for Libel, 8vo. 1791.—Letter to 
the Right Hon. Chas. James Fox, dcca- 
sioned by his late motion io the House 
of Commons respecting Libels, 8vo. 1791. 
—A Second Letter upon the matter of 
Libel, Svo. 1792.—Brief deductions from 
first Principles, applying to the matter of 
Libel, being an Appendix to the Second 
Letter, 8vo. 1792.—The Real Grounds of 
the present War with France, Svo. 1793. 
—A short Answer to the Declaration of 
the Persons calling themselves Friends of 
the Liberty of the Press, 8vo. 1793.— 
Dialogues on the Rights of Britous, Svo, 
1793.—Reflections submitted to the Con- 
sideration of the Combined Powers, 8vo, 
1794 —Further Reflections, 8v0, 1795.— 
The Dangers of Premature Peace, 8v¥o. 
1795.—Thoughts on the Origin and For- 
mation of Political Institutions, S8vo, 1795. 
—A Protest against Pame’s Rights of 
Maun, 8vo. 1795,—Two Letters addressed 
to a British Merchant, 8vo, 1796.—A 
Third Letter to a British Merchant, 8vo. 
1797. These Letters contained some good 
retnatks on the foreign and domestic po- 
lities of the country, together wth stric- 
tures on the conduct of the Opposition. 
— French Aggressiun, proved from Mr, 

Erskine’s 
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Erskine’s Views of the Causes of the 
War, 8vo. 1797.—The Retrosject, or a 
Collection of Tracts, published at various 
periods of the War, 8vo. 1799.—Reflec- 
tions on the Moral and Political State of 
Society at the Close of the 18th century, 
Svo. 1800.—Supplement to the Reflec- 
tions, 8vo. 1801.—Reflections on the Po- 
litical State of Society at the Commence- 
ment of the 19th century, 8vo. 1800, new 
edit. continued to 1804.—Reflections on 
the Conclusion of the War, 8vo. 1800, 
2ad edit. 1801.—Reflections on Modern 
Female Manners, 8vo. 1802.—Thoughts 
on the late General Election, Svo. 1802. 
—The Salatary Effects of Vigour, exem- 
plified in the Nottingham Act, 8vo. 1804. 
—Observations on the Correspondence 
between the Author and Wm. Adam, esq. 
in relation to the moral character of the 
late Duke of Bedford, 8vo, 1804.—A Dis- 
passionate Inquiry into the best Means 
of National Safety, 8vo. 1806.—A Letter 
addressed to Samuel Whitbread, esq. in 
consequence of the unqualified approba- 
tion expressed by him in the House of 
Commons, of Mr. Lancaster’s System of 
Education, 8vo. 1807.—Strictures on the 
Motions made in the last Parliament, re- 
specting the Pledges which his Majesty 
was under the necessity of demanding 
from his late Ministers, 8vo. 1807.—A 
Second Letter to Mr. Whitbread on his 
Bill for the Establishment of Public 
Schools, Svo. 1808. ~ 





Davip Jennincs, Ese. 

Dec. 6. David Jennings, esq. of Fen- 
church-street, and of Hall-house, Hawk- 
herst, Keut; a gentleman long known 
and highly valued by his Fellow Citizens, 
for his active zeal, and the strictest in- 
tégrity, in public situations of great re- 
sponsibility ; particalarly as Chairman of 
the Land and Assessed Taxes for the City 
of London, and a Special Commissioner 
under the late Property Tax. Inthese seve- 
ral situations, his conduct was uniformly 
and equally firm to the just demands of 
Government, and lenient 'to the fair and 
equitable claims. of indulgence to indi- 
viduals. Under the several Commissions 
above named, the City paid above a mil- 
lion annually in direct taxes ; and to the 
credit of the Commissioners it may be 
stated, that no default took place in the 
cdllection, which in some districts was 
obliged to be supplied by re assessments 
on the inhabitants.—Hall-house, at Hawk- 
herst, for two centuries in the family 
of Mercer, came by purchase in 1662, 
into the possession of Nathaniel Collyer, 
esq. and from him to his grandson Dr. 
Nathaniel Lardner; who, dying unmar- 
ried, bequeathed his property at Hawk- 
herst to his sister’s daughter and her hus- 
band, Mr. Joseph Jennings (son, we be- 
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lieve, of David Jennings, D.D. a respect- 
able Dissenting Minister) ; from whom it 
descended to bis son, whose death is here 
recorded. 

In 1792, Mr. Jennings published, as a se- 
quel to * Bibliotheca Topographica Britan- 
nica,” ‘* Hawkherst * ; a Sketch ofits His. 
tory and Antiquities, upon the Plan sug- 
gested in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 
procuring Parochial Histories throughout 
England,” 4to, ; and from this elegant 
local Tract we shall copy a single article : 

** An oval marble tablet has lately been 
erected, on the ornamental part of which 
it is sufficient to observe, that it is exe- 
cuted by the first Statuary of the age, 
Bacon. On the upper part of the oval 
is a Bible, open at the first page of the 
New Testament, surrounded by -rays of 
light, with the motto running through it, 
* God said, Let there be light, and there 
was light.’ 

And on a black‘marble in the centre: 

* Nathaniel Lardver, D.D. drew his 
first and latest breath at Hall-house, in 
this Parish. Benevolent as a Gentleman, 
indefatigable as a Scholar, exemplary as 
a Minister, wherever he resided. His Use- 
fulness was prolonged to his 86th year ; 
when, having established the Historical 
Credibility of the Records of our common 
Salvation, without partiality, and beyond 
reply, their promises became his eternal 
inheritance, July 8, 1768. From reverence 
to the memory of his Uncle, these troths 
were inscribed by David Jennings, 1789.” 





Dr. James Curry. 

Nov. 26. James Curry, M. D. F. S.A. 
of Grafton Street, Senior Physician to 
Guy’s Hospital, and Lecturer on the The- 
ory and Practice of Medicine. This re- 
spectable Physician was @ native of Scot- 
land, and received his education at Edin- 
burgh. In 1787 he came to England, and 
settled at Kettering, from whence he re- 
moved to London, where he deservediy 
gained great reputation and considerable 
practice. He published, “ Observations 
ou Apparent Death from Drowning and 
Suffocation, with an account of the meaus 
to be applied for Recovery,” 1793, Svo. 
2d edit. 1797. “* Examination of the Pre- 
jadices entertained against Mercury,” 
1810, 8vo. 2d edit. He also published 
“A brief Sketch of the Causes which gave 
rise to the high Price of Grain,” 1815, 8¥0. 





Wictiam Anmstronc, Ese. M.D. 

Oct. 26. Of an apoplectic seizure, at 
Haughton, the seat of the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, William Armstrong, esq. 
M. D. aged 45. Doctor Armstrong was 
a native of Dublin, and of a very respect- 





* See a view of the Church in our vol. 
LVIL. p. 564, 
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able family in that city, where he was ‘a 
member of the University, and from which 
he proceeded to Edinburgh as a student 
ia medicine ; afterwards enlarging bis op- 
portunities of acquirement, by a long re- 
sidence in Germany, and other parts of 
the contineat; during which he learned to 
write and speak the French and German 
languages with fluency; made great ad- 
vances in the knowledge of his profession ; 
and established an extensive acquaintance 
among persons of the highest rank, both 
British and Foreign. He united in himself 
many of those qualities which are knowu 
most to attract and to retain the esteem 
and affection of mankind. Independent 
in his circumstances, he practised his pro- 
fession without any view to emolument ; 
but his beneficent disposition, for more 
than twenty years, gave perpetual employ- 
ment to superior talents, improved by a 
complete and regular medical education, 
and a natural understanding of peculiar 
solidity. Hispurse, skill, time, and pity 
were for ever at the service of the afflicted 
and forlora, many of whom have too much 
reason to lament him ; while to the circle 
vf private friendship, the loss of his en- 
lightened, honest, and manly character is 
irreparable. 
Tuomas Manriorr Baron, Ese. 
Mr. T. M. Bardin (whose death we no- 


ticed in our last, p. 478) was the only son” 
of the late William Bardin of the same 
place, who was for several years the chief 
assistaut at the house of Mr. Benjamin 
Martin, manufacturing Senex’s Globes ; 
who brought the art of making the balls 
and applying the papers to the greatest 


perfection. After the decease of Mr. 
Martin, he first publisbed new and im- 
proved sets of 18 inch and 12 inch Globes, 
in the English Language; from a modern 
accurate drawing by Mr. Arrowsmith, and 
from computations of the correct position 
of the Stars, &c. to the present period, 
by Mr. W. Jones, under the sanction of 
Sic Joseph Banks and Dr. Maskelyne the 
Astronomer Royal. So accurate were the 
graduations and mounting, that Dr. Mas- 
kelyne used to resolve spherical Trigono- 
metrical problems on the 18 inch to suffi- 
cient exactness for obtaining the position 
of the Stars, previously to accurate ob- 
servations by the regular instruments. 
These Globes the deceased, after the death 
of his father, contioved to manufacture 
with equal credit to himself as an artist, 
and to the preference and approbation of 
the scientific. He was, with the interval 
of one year, a respectable member of the 
Common Council for eight years for the 
Ward of Farringdon Without. Possessing 
a loyal and impartial mind; observing the 
rapid strides and influence of party spirit ; 
feeling that his civic duties alienated him 
from those of his busiuess and his family 
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association; he set an example worthy of 
imitation, of returning in 1812 to the 
tranquil and domestic society of his family 
and private friends. He was a man of 
virtuous and independent character; of 
sincere, generous, and hospitable man- 
ners. He was of a constitution similar to 
his father, inclined to extreme corpulency, 
which, by recently affected health, ter- 
minated in a dropsical complaint in his 
chest, that caused his dissolution in the 
52d year of his age. 

He has left au only child, a daughter, 
by his late wife, and to whom he has be- 
queathed his estates and personal pro- 
perty. 


DEATHS, 


1819. T Bangalore, after a short 
April 20. and severe illness, Capt. 
Joseph Wood, of the East India Com- 
pany’s setvice, son of Mr, W. solicitor, 
and son-in-law of Mr. Murphy, of Park- 
square, Leeds. In him the service has 
lost an active and intelligent officer, and 
he will be long remembered by his brother 
soldiers and a numerous circle of friends, 
to whom he was endeered by his, accom- 
plishments and social qualities. 

April 16. At Calcutta, in his 80th year, 
Jas. Wade, esq.—He had served ia the 
Hon. Company’s Bengal Marine from the 
year 1762 till his decease; during which 
period he was nearly half a ceatury a com- 
mander in the service. 

May 13, « Lieut. Charles, sixth son of 
the late Sir Wm. Elliott, bart. of Stobs: 
—He was killed in the attack on the fore 
of Rupel Droog. 

June 4. At Bombay, Lieut. Charles 
Mitchell, of-the 65th Reg.—This fine 
young man was the son of the late Sir 
Charles Mitchell, and the representative 
of the antient family of Mitchell of the 
Isles, baronet. in 1717; and by his death 
this rests with his first cousin, Capt. Chas. 
Mitchell, of the Royal Navy, eldest son 
of the late Adm. Sir Andrew Mitchell, K. B. 
—The late Sir C. Mitchell was furmerly 
Captain of the William Pitt, Indiaman ; 
and in her fought a gallant action in the 
Straights of Molucca with a French frigate, 
for which he was knighted, and presented 
with a handsome sword by the East India 
Company. Two children survived him, 
this only son Charles, aud a daughter, 
married to Maj.-gen, Jacksun. 

July 16. At Mauritius, Sir Alex. Av- 
struther, Recorder of his Majesty’s Court 
of Judicature at Bombay. 

Aug. 232. At Bermuda, Mr. J. M. 
Lorwg, a Midshipman on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Euryalus, and eldest soa of 
the late Capt. John Loring, R. N, 

Aug. 30. At Philadelphia, North Ame- 
rica, aged 79, Mr. W. Raley, an old gen- 
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tleman who emigrated in the Venus, from 
Hall, io June last, and late of Newbold, 
apothecary. 

Sept. 4. On board the Lady Boringdon, 
ov bis passage from Bombay, William 
Hubert, only son of William Milburn, esq. 
of Pentonville. . 

Sept. 24. At Kingston, Jamaica, Ma- 
jor Ferrier, of the 92d reg. 

Oct. 11. At Besancon, near Three 
Rivers, in Upper Canada, John Campbell, 
ésq. of Auchenwillie, Argyleshire, Scotland. 

Oct. 28. At Naples, aged 19, Thomas, 
eldest son of Thomas Patten Wilson, esq. 
of Wootton Park, Staffordshire. 

Nw.3. At Baxton, aged 67, Thomas 
Kinuersley, esq. of Clough-Hall, Stafford- 
shire, many years an ewineut banker in 
Newcastle-under- Lyme. 

Nov. 6. At Valetta, in the Island of 
Malta, Geo. Ogilvie, esq. LL. D. one of 
the Magistrates of the Island, and formerly 
of Doctors’ Commons. 

Nov. 9. At Lisbou, aged 72, John Bell, 
esq. merchant. 

Nov. 10. At the house of her niece, 
Mrs. Cottam, of Park-lave, Leeds, aged 79, 
Mrs. Hudson, of Skipwith Hall, in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. She was the 
only child of the late George Toulson, esq. 
of the former place, andl relict of the late 
Robert Hudson, esq. brigade-major and 
aide-de-camp to Field Marshal the Mar- 
quis Townshend. 

Aged 80, Mr. Richard Shores, formerly 
a schoolmaster in Leeds. -His unassuming 
worth will be long: remembered by his af- 
flicted relatives and friends. 

Nov. 12. Hghly respected, the Rev. 
Mr. Bradshaw, rector of Wilmslow, Cheshire, 

After a short illness, at Chelmsford, 
Mr. T. S, Hodgson, of the firm of Messrs. 
Woollen, Hodgson, and Middieton, mer- 
chants, of Sheffield. 

At Quinton Rectory, near Northampton, 
Charlotte Amelia, widow of the late Knight 
Mitchell, esq. of Hemingford Grey, &c. 
in Huntingdonshire, and daughter of the 
late Hon. War. Molesworth. 

Nov. 15. At Orange-field (Down), Hough 
Crawford, esq. merchant and banker, of 
Belfast. 

Nov. 16. At Cheshunt, aged 60, Wm. 
Sandom, esq. 

ia her 22d year, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Kenneth Tod, esq. of Kennington lane. 

At Cloyne (Westméath), of water on the 
brain, aged one year, Wm. Hen. Welling- 
ton Bridges Nugent, Lord Delvin,; eldést 
son of the Earl of Westmeath. 

At Paris, in the 21st year of his age, 
Henry William Justinian, eldest son of 
the Rev. H. W. Champneys, of the county 
of Kent. 

Nov. 17. In his 72 year, Wm. Alcock, 
esq. of Skipton, Yorkshire. 


Nov. 18. At Edinburgh, Augustus 
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Thorndike, esq. of the United States, 
North America. 

At Rome, aged 14, the Hon. Lucy Ed- 
wardes, third daughter of Lord Keusington. 

Nov. 19. At Nice, in his 25th year, 
Mr. Johu Hen. Tode, son of Mr. Mortimer, 
of Ludgate-hill. 

In Baggot-street,’Dablin, F. Hopkins, 
ésq. M. D. 

At Lambeth, in her 66th year, Mrs. 
Faulkaer. 

Wm. Turner, esq. only remaining uncle 
of the present Sir Gregory Page Turner, 
bart. 

At Rotherhithe, the Rev. J. Neale 
Lake, A. M. 

Nov. 20, At Rome, aged 75, Abbé Tay- 
lor. In the troublesome and often deli- 
cate situation in which he was placed, of 
presenting British visitors at the Court of 
Rome, the propriety of his conduct gave 
general satisfaction. 

The Grand Duke Frederick Louis of 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin. 

At East Croft, near Wolverhatmpton, 
Mr, C. Leyland, of the firm of Crowley, 
Leyland, and Hicklin. 

You. 21. Aged 76, the widow of the late 
Mr. John Lambert, of Barking, Essex. 

In Duke-street, Portland-place, the wi- 
dow of the late Wm. Winter, of Conduit- 
Street, Hanover-square, 

At Cheverill House, near Devizes, in 
her 85th year, Mrs. Bellamy. 

At Paris, in his 75th year, John Han- 
bury Williams, esq. of Colebrook Park, 
Abergavenny. 

Nov. 22. Aged 73, Mr. William Potts, 
upwards of 48 years Clerk in his Majes- 
ty’s Customs. 

Nov. 23. At Edgar House, Bath, Sarah, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. Rictiard Cox, 
of the county of Limerick, lretand. 

At Paris, in bis T7th year, Quintin 
Craufurd, esq. 

In his 85th year, Mictiael Joseph Prid- 
do!, Bishop of Maus. 

At Charleton House, near Malmesbury, 
Wilts, Julia, C’tess of Suff-lk. Her lady- 
sh'p was the daughter of John Gaskarth, of 
Penrith, in the county of Cumberland, 
and was married in 1774. She had issue 
four sons, and one daughiter. 

At Hammersmith, aged 70, Charlotte, 
relict of the Baron de Wincklemann. 

Nov. 24. At Beccles, in the 93d year of 
his age, Isaac Bloweis, esq. a gentleman 
greatly respected and deservedly lament- 
ed by all bis friends and acquaintances, 

At Lichfield, Mary, the wife of T. Strip- 
ling, jeweller of that town. As a mother 
and a wife she was éxemplary in the dis- 
charge of every duty. 

At Charles-square, Hoxton, aged 74, 
Thomas CoySeagrove, &sq. 

Aged 14, John, son of J. Mills, jun. est. 
of Colchester. 

At 
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At Wandsworth Common, in his 76th 
year, James Hume, esq. one of the Com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s Customs. 

Nov. 25. Of a rapid decline, whilst ou 
a visit at Spark Brook Lodge, near Bir- 
mingham, in her 43d year, Teresa, wife 
of Robert Howse, of Hammersmith, in the 
county of Middlesex, esq. formerly of 
New Bond-street, London. 

In Hertford street, May Fair, John An- 
stey, esq. one of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners for Auditing Public Accounts, 

In Queen-square, Bath, the widow of the 
rev. Dr, Taunton, formerly of Comberwell 
House, Wilts. 

Iu Widcombe, Bath, in bis 64th year, 
Alex, Luders, esq. Batrister-at-law, one 
of the Benchers of the loner Temple. 

Nov. 26, At Keonington, the wife of 
Mr. Alex. Sangster. 

Thomas Marsham, esq. Treasurer of 
the Linngwan Society. besides various 
communications to the Transactions of 
the Linngwau Society, he pyblished ** En- 
tomologia Britannica,” 8vo. 1802. 

Aged 42, Mr. C. Routh, of Homerton. 

Nov. 27. At Hammersmith, iv his 76th 
year, Mr. J. Boyle. He was almost the 
oldest inhabitant of that place, and whose 
family have resided there near a century. 

In Bishop<gate-street, in his 57th year, 
Mr. Alex. Ross. 

At Cricket, the seat of Viscountess 
Bridport, Louisa Craven, wife of Anthony 
Rosenhagen, esq. 

In Aldgate High-street, after a short ill- 
ness, aged 67, Henry Newton, of Ching- 
ford Green, Essex. 

Nov. 28. At Stowmarket, aged 84, the 
rev. Jabez Brown, Baptist minister of that 
place; having been upwards of 50 years 
engaged jn. the work of the ministry. The 
life of Mr. B. was distinguished by the 
exercise of every domestic virtue, and by 
a conscientious discharge of the. duties of 
his profession ; his manners were mild, his 
conversation pleasing and instructive, and 
in hamble retirement the study of the 
Scriptures elevated all his feelings, and 
enabled him to say with joy, ‘* There is 
apother and a better world.” He has 
died, greatly venerated and beloved. by.a 
large circle of friends of different religious 
denominations, aud most sincerely la- 
mented by the people of his charge, to 
whom, by his pious life and labours, he 
was more especially endeared. 

In Cadogan Place, sged 78, Mrs. Dick- 
eoson. 

At Paris, Frances Turner, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late rev. Horace Hamond, of 
Great Massingham, Norfolk. 

Aged 59,.David Russen, esq. solicitor, 
of Crown-court, Aldersgate-street. 

Io his 58th year, Mr. R. .Stubbings, 
butcher, Islington. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1819. 
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- In Charlemont-street, Dublio, in ‘his 
83d year, Joho Redmond, esq. late of 
Newton (Wexford). 

Nov. 29. In the sick ward of Lambeth 
Workhouse, Lient. Henry Bowerman, late 
of the 56th regiment.—His two unfortu- 
nate sons, one 10, the other 12 years old, 
are inmates of the workhouse at Norwood. 

At No. 37, Portland-place, Matilda, 
wife of Valentine Conolly, esq. 

Nov. 30. In his 88th year, Wm. Mey- 
mott, esq. of Durham Place, Lambeth. 

At Walthamstow, Mr. Peter Wright 
Wetherhead. 

Iu her 50th year, Frances, wife of Wm. 
Jobnson, newsman, of Mile-end-road. 

Latély —In Great Russel-street, Covent 
Garden, aged 80, Mrs. Rebecca Moore, 
late of Essex-street. 

Bedfordshire. At Elstow, near Bedford, 
Mary, eldest daughter of the late Sir Gil- 
lies Payne, bart. 

Bucks. At High Wycombe, aged 89, 
Mr. Matthew Bates, one of the oldest and 
most celebrated Horticulturists in the 
kingdom. 

Cornwall. A few days'since, at Chace. 
water, Elizabeth, the daughter of Joseph 
Ralph: ‘Though she had reached her 2ist 
year, her height was only two feet ten 
inches ; she was not at all deformed, but 
rather well proportioned. During her life 
she was never kuown to laugh or cry, or 
utter any sound whatever, though it was 
evideat she both saw and heard; her 
weight never exceeded 2O!bs, 

Durham. At Walworth Castle, Dar- 
lington, J. Harrison, esq. . 

Gloucestershire. At Mickleton House, 
the rev, Morgan Graves, nephew of the 
late learned pastor of Claveriun. 

Somersetshire. In Milsom-street, Bath, 
the Jady of Sir Hugh Smyth, bart. of Ash. 
ton Lodge, aear bristol, and daughter of 
the late Right Rev. Christ. Wilson Lord 
Bishop of Bristol. 

At Bath, Frances, infant daughter of 
Thomas Roby, jun. esq. of Tamworth. 

la. Edgar Buildings, Bath, aged 79, 
Jobn Stackhouse, esq. F.L.S. He pub- 
lished “ Nereis Britannica, or a botanical 
description of the British marine plants,” 
Latin and English, 4to. 1795-1801. ** The- 
ophbrasti Eresii de Plantarum Historia, 
libri decem, Pars 1. 1812; Pars II. 1813.” 
He has also some papers in the Linowan 
Transactions, and was a frequent contri- 
butor to the Classical Journal. 

Staffordshire, Capt. T. Pickering, of 
Brook-house, near Uttoxeter. 

Mr. D. Clerk, son of Mr. Clerk, seeds- 
man, of Lichfield.—He was returning in 
the stage to his father’s for his health, 
when he expired in his brother’s arms. 

Surrey. Ou Richmond Green, ia her 
82d year, Mrs. Dorothy Collins. 

Sussex. 
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Susser. At Chichester, aged 72, Tho- 
mas Surridge,, esq. Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. 

Wilts. Sarah, wife of Thomas Tim- 
brell, esq..of Trowbridge. 

Yorkshire. The wife of William Naylor, 
esq. of Wakefield.—This distressing event 
was occasioned by a sudden fright. Some 
colliers, having been committed to the 
House of Correction for a breach of their 
engagement with their employers, were 
accompanied to the prison-door by the 
members of the Union Society, to which 
they belonged ; entering the town in tri- 
umph, with drams, flags, and flambeaux, 
shouting, huzzaing, and making the most 
hideous noise; the alarm occasioned 
thereby had so immediate and powerful 
an effect, as by the shock to cause the 
rupture of a small vessel in the head, and 
consequent effusion on the brain, which 
proved fatal in three days. 

Asroap.—At Lausanne, in Switzerland, 
M. Michaud de Pontarlier, an Ex-Con- 
ventionalist and Regicide. He was the 

_ Only one of that class of French exiles who 
had received permission to reside in Swit- 
zerland. 

At Jetsey, Lieut, Luke Stock, formerly 
of Dablin. 

At St. Petersburg, aged 96, General 
Dorfelden, who obtained so much reputa- 
tion in the field during the latter part of 
the reign of the Empress Catherine II. 

In Upper Canada, Col. Ogilvy. 

At St. George’s, Bermuda, James Wrig- 
ley Lewes, esq. Searcher of his Majesty’s 
Customs at that port, and eldest son of 
the celebrated Mr. Lee Lewes. 

At the Bermudas, Thomas, only brother 
of Mr. Jobn Seabrook, of St. Paul’s 
Charch Yard. 

At the Mauritius, Richard Jaques 
Brandram, youngest son of the late Sa- 
muel. Brandram, esq. 

At St. Helena, by the rupture of a 
bleod-vessel, Mr. Valentine Joseph Mun- 
den, of the Hon. East India Company’s 
service, son of Mr. Munden, of Drury 
Lane Theatre. 

At Prince of Wales Island, aged 86, 
Lieut.-col. Debrisay, formerly Governor 
of that island, father of Lieut.-col. Debri- 

_ Say, commanding the Royal Artillery at 
Limerick. 

In the East Indies, where he had been 
for some years past on constant duty, and 
shared in the most active scenes of the late 
war there, Major Benjafield, of his Ma- 
jesty’s 67th regiment, and nephew of John 
Benjafieid, esq. of Bury St. Edmund’s, 

Dec. 1. In Upper  Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, in his 24th year, Edward 
Making, esq. late of the 5th reg. of foot. 

In Windsor-court, Monkwell-street, aged 
53, of an apoplectic fit, Mr. Jobn Clarke. 
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Aged 42, Mr. Wm. Stubbs, of Cheap- 
side, chemist. 

Henry Manley, esq. of Manley, near 
Tiverton, Devonshire. 

At Holmes, Mungo Fairlie, esq: of 
Holmes, one of his Majesty’s Deputy 
Lieutenants and Justices of the Peace for 
the county of Ayr. 

At Bargfield House, Berks, in her 14th 
year, Harriet Eliza Priestley, 

Dec. 2. At Kentish Town, in her 58th 
year, the wife of Mr. Rob. Hincksman. 

Aged 67, Matthew Robinson, sexton of 
the parish of Foston; being found ex- 
tended lifeless in a grave, which he had 
commenced digging iv perfect health. 

At Home Lacey, near Hereford, Mr. T. 
Brathwaite, agent for the estates of her 
Grace the Duchess of Norfolk. 

Aged i7, Benjamin, third son.of Mr, 
Samuel Page, of Duughty-st. and Dulwich, 

At Tenby, aged 77, William Hamilton, 
esq. high in the Civil Service of the Hon. 
East India Company. 

In the Haymarket, aged 77, William 
Leach, esq. 

In Portland-place, Valentine Conolly, 
esq. 

Dec. 3. Aged 5, Mrs. Jane Cowie, of 
South-crescent, Bedford-square. 

In Theobald’s-road, Mr. James Potter, 
late of Stroud, Gloucestershire. 

At South Lambeth, in her 68th year, the 
wife of Mr. Courtney, of the Old Jewry. 

At Paris, of an apoplectic fit, Gen. Col- 
land, Peer of France. 

At Dubliv, the wife of the Hon. George 
Massey. 

At Charleville, Henry Hunt, esq. late of 
Clorane, Limerick. 

Dec. 4. Ata very advanced age, the 
wife of Thomas Newsome, gent. of Swef- 
fling, Suffolk. 

Of a typhus fever, in his 18th” year, 
Jeptha, the only son of Jeptha Waller, 
esq. of Hollesley, Suffolk; a youth of 
considerable promise, of a most amiable 
disposition, whose early loss is justly and 
deeply lamented. 

Aged 73, Reuben Sturgeon, esq. one of 
the capital Burgesses of BurySt.Edmund’s. 

Dec. 5. At Southwold, aged 67, the 
Rev. Daniel Collyer, vicar, of Raydon, 
with Southwold, and late of Wroxham, 
Norfolk. 

Mr. John Railton, of Woolwich, linen- 
draper. 

In her 83d year, Mary, widow of the 
late Mr. Thomas Burt, of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster. ; 

At Arthingworth, Northamptonshire, 
aged 72, the widow of the late Jas. Packe, 
esq. of Prestwold, Leicestershire. — 

Mr. Edkins, of Newington-place, Serrey. 

Aged 79, William Dolby, esq. of Brizes, 
Essex. 


In 














In Sloane-street, Dellondre Mary, dau. 
of William Douglas, esq. 

Mrs. Price, widow of the late J. Price. 
esq. of Landough Castle, Glamorganshire, 

John Wybourn, esq. solicitor, of Craig’s- 
court, Charing-cross. 

At his house in London-street, Reading, 
aged 82, Mr. James Simonds. He was 
born at -Arborfield Cross in same county. 

Dec. 6. At Roydon, Norfolk, in the 
83d year of her age, Mrs. Blowers, relict 
of the late Isaac Blowers, esq. of Beccles, 
and sister of the late Dr. Belward, Master 
of Caius College, Cambridge ; having sur- 
vived her husband but ten days. 

Ot Woolwich Common, aged 15, Ri- 
chard, second son of the late Sir John 
Dyer, K. C. B. 

Sarab, wife of Mr. Munday, of St. 
James’s-street. 

At Kensington, aged 78, the relict of 
the late James Buggin, esq. 

At Ashford, aged 45, Mary, wife of 
George H. Sigel. 

At Haydon, Essex, aged 49, the wife of 
Sir B. B. H. Soame, Bart. 

At Hackney Terrace, in her 82d year, 
Mary, widow of the late Allyn Simmonds 
Smith, esq. late of Battersea. 

John Ord, esq. Deputy of the Ward 
of Billinsgate. {no returning from the 
city, about half-past ten in the evening, to 
his house in Hatton-garden, he was as- 
sailed by apoplexy on Holborn-hill, and 
expired in a few minutes. 

ec. 7. John Barker Scott, Esq. banker, 
of Lichfield. 

Aged 61, Mary, wife of Mr. Wigg, of 
Guildford-street. 

In Gloucester-place, St. Pancras, Thos. 
eldest son of Thomas‘ Rickman Harman, 


esq. 

“hele 61, Mr. Fuller, of Chelsfield, 

Kent. 

Dec. 8. Ina Chapel-street, Grosvenor- 
place, Solomon Treasure, esq. of the Tax 
Office, Somerset House. 

At Barnet, in her 77th year, Mrs. Ann 
Gasper Smith. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Phillips, of Hemel Hemp- 
stead. 

At Stoke Newington, in her 67th year, 
Catherine, wife of Mr. John Merrington. 

_ At Lismore, Kerry, N. C. Martellie, 
esq. late Captain of the 69th regiment. 
At his son’s, 28, Rathbone-place, Mr. 

Geo. Archer, of Saffron Walden, Essex. 
Dec.9. At Woodbridge, in her 79th 

year, Mrs. Sarah Simpson, mother of Mr. 

Simpson, bookseller, of that town. 

At Yarmouth, where she had been for 
the benefit of her health, in her S7th year, 
Anne, wife of the Rev. John Isaacson, rec- 
tor of Lidgate, near Bury St. Edmund’s. 

At Burwash, Sussex, aged 68, Thomas 
Rutton , esq. 

At Greenwich Hospital, in his 80th 
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year, Mr. Mich. Little, nearly 40 years a 
resident at St. John’s, Newfoundland. 

Cecilia, second daughter of the late 
David Fell, esq. of Caversham Grove, 
Oxfordsbire. M 

The wife of Richard Torin, éso. ,of 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 

At Newport, Waterford, Ellen, lady of 
the Hon, Sir John Newport, bart. 

In hig Tist year, Mr. P. Violet, of 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, minia- 
ture painter. " 

In Leadenhall-street, in her 83d year, 
Mrs. Eleanor Cowléy. ; 

Dec. 10, Aged 69, the wife of Mr, 
Joho Field, of Camberwell-green. 

Aged 34, Mary-Anne, wife of Mr, Thos, 
Turner, of New Bond-street. 

In Gow-street, Saffron Waldon, Mrs, 
Sarah Edwards, an old inhabitant of thas 
place. : 

Mr. Thompson, aged 25, guard of the 
York Highflyer coach, was found dead in 
his bed, The deceased was a man of pro- 
digious appetite ; a few nights before, he 
ate sixty oysters, and he was so fat he 
could hardly walk. 

Aged 17, Elizabeth, second daughter of 
William Langmead, esq. of Elfordleigh. 

Dec. 11. At Clatterford Cottage, Isle 
of Wight, the wife of Col. Newhouse, R. A. 

In Devonshire-street, Portland-place, 
Sarah, widow of Richard Butler. 

At Acton House, Middlesex, John Dal- 
zell Douglas, youngest son of Henry Alex- 
ander Douglas, yA 

Dec. 12. At Aldeburgh, in his 39th 
year, John Clayton, esq. of Sibton Park, 
Suffolk, whose mild and gentlemanly man- 
ners endeared him to his friends, and his 
benevolent and feeling heart to his rela- 
tions, to whom he was a constant and ge- 
nerous benefactor. 

At Hampstead, the Rev. George Bevan. 

At Charing, in his 4th year, of a malig- 
nant disorder of the eye, Prederick, 
youngest son of Mr. Hawker, surgeon. 

Joseph, third son of William Lowndes, 
esq. of Chesham, Bucks. 

At Breme Lodge, Sydney, Gloucester- 
shire, in his 42d year, Josias Verelst, esq. 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for that county, and second son of the late 
Harry Verelst, esq. of Aston Hall, York- 
shire. 

William Hlornidge, esq. of Hatton- 
garden. 

Aged 46, Emma, wife of Joseph Wilson, 
=< Highbury Hill, Middlesex. 

413. At Bromley, Kent, the wife of 


Mr. Taynton, surgeon. 
Iu Crispin-street, Spital-fields, William 
Clement Headington, esq. ‘ 
R. Burton, esq. of Symond’s Inn, Chan- 
cery-lane. 
At Cheshunt, Herts, aged 77, the oF 
Oo 
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‘of John Pececk, esq. formerly of Chatham 
Place, Blackfriars. 
' In her 63d year, Mrs. Hinde, of Bow- 
Ving-green-lane, Clerkenwell. 

At Kinsale, eo. Cork, the Right Hon. 


Susan, Baroness Kinsale. Her ladyship 
was daughter 6f Conway Blennerhasset, 
esq. of Castle Conway, co. ‘Kerry, and was 
married Oct. 31, 1763, to Johu de Courcy, 
twenty-sixth Lord Kinsale, Baron de 
“Courcy ‘and Ringvone, by whom she has 
left issue. 

At his father’s housg, after a jong and 
very painful illness, in his 40th year, the 
Rev. John Markland, M. A. recently of 
Bicester, Oxford, and eldest son of Ro- 
bert Ma:kland, esq. of Mabfield, near 
Manchester. 

Mec. 14. Aged 67, David Andre, esq, 
of 196, Oxford-street, 

la his 50th year, Mr. Joseph Meymoit, 
of the Borough-road, Southwark. 

The wife of Mr. John Harris, of Pickett- 
Street, Temple Bar, leaving six small 
children, 

At Stratford, Essex, in her 83d year, 
Mrs. Margaret Hill. — 

At Laverstoke, Hants, Wai. Bridges, 
esq. 

Det. 15, In the Precincts, Canterbury, 
the wife of the Rev. James Ford, Minor 
Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, and rec- 
tor of St. George’s, in that city. 
~ Jo Alfred street, Bath, aged 90, the re- 
lict of the Most Reverend Dr. John Cra- 
dock, Archbishop of Dublin; mother of 
Gen. Baron Howden, and many years a 
tesident of Bath ; a woman of unbounded 
charity. The last on her oviginal list of 
pensions died a short time since, aged 
nearly 100 years.—One of her singulari- 
ties is worthy of being recorded ; she never 
sat down to eator drink (at her own table) 
any thing that had not been previously 
paid for. The Archbishop died Dec, 11, 
1778. See Vol. XLVIII. p. 607. 
Wn, Stallwood, esq. of Enfield, 
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At Twickenham, in her 82d year, Mrs. 

eedham. co 

At Wallington,. Surrey, aged 58, T. 
‘Reynolds, esq. 

in Norfolk-street, Park-lane, in ‘her 
52d year, Anne, wife of Mr, A. B. Gibsoa, 
late of Plymouth. 

In the Stable-yard, St, James’s, Henry 
Errington, esq. uncle to Mrs, Fitzherbert. 
The chief part of the property of the de- 
ceased goes to the gallant Lord Hill, the 
brother of Lord Berwick, who so highly 
distinguished himself in the Peninsular 
War; other proportions to the Coun- 
tess of Aylesbury, in right of Lady 
Broughton. 

At Portsmouth, aged 69, the wife of T. 
Croxton, esq. aud only child of the late 
Anthony Huson, esq. 


Dec. 16. AtSunning Hill, Berks, aged 
69, Mrs. Mose. 

Dec. 17, In Hill-street, the Hon. Chas, 
Finch. 


At Weymouth, Elizabeth, sister of Mr. 
Barbor, of the Charter House, and late of 
Farley, Staffordshire. 

At Bystock, near Exmouth, E. Divett, 
esq. aged 52, : 

Caroline, youngest daughter of Mr. J. 
Fisher, of Green-street, Grosvenor-square, 
aged 23 years. ; 

At Gatcombe Park, Isle of Wight, in 
her 45th year, Jane Meux, wife of Alex. 
Campbell, esq. 

At Islington, in his 68th year, Robert 
Twyford, esq. late of Salisbury-street, 
Strand, 

Dec. 18. In her 91st year, Mrs, Mary 
Steel, of Lamb’s Conduit-street, widow. 

Aged 26, Mary Anne, wife of Mr. Dan. 
Price, of Pilgrim-street, Ludgate-hill, and 
eldest daughter of J. Docksey, of. Go!d- 
smith-street, 

At Plaistow, Essex, after an illness of 
litle more than a fortnight, aged 25. 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr. Samuel 
West, of Billiter-street, 








ADDITIONS TO 


- Mor. LXXXIX. Parr I. 

P. 275. The Will of the late Dake of 
Hamilton and Brandon, was proved in the 
Prerogative Court in Doctors’ Commons, 
on the 30th ult., by Sir Benjamin Hob- 
house, Bart. and William Gosling, esq. 
of Fleet-street, banker, two of the sur- 
viving executors. A reserve being held 


over of probate to the Earl of Rochford 
and James Alexander Stewart M‘Kenzie, 
esq. the other survivors ;—Lord Webb 
John Seymour, deceased, was also ap- 
pointed to the trust. 

The first clause it contains is a direc- 
tion fora plain funeral, and instead of 
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incurring the usual expenditure on such 
Occasions, desires that the sum of 150/. 
may be given to the Asylum for the Blind 
at Liverpool, and a similar sum to the 
Dispensary there. The Palace at Hami!- 
ton in Scotland, with all the estates and 
properties there, are stated to have beeu 
already made over to’ the Duke's eldes: 
son, Lord Dutton, commdniy called the 
Marquess of Douglas, with the reserya- 
tion of a power for making certain charges 
thereon, for the benefit of the’ testator or 
his family; and the sam of 20,000/, to 
have been advagced to bis Grace's daugh- 
ter, Charlotte Duchess of Somerset, en 
her 
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her matriage. Seventy-six thousand 
pounds (charged upon the estates im the 
county of Lancaster, in Feb. 1804, and 
vested in the bands of trustees for the 
purpose) are bequeatlied to the otber 
childrén of the testatur, Lord Archibald 
Hamilton, an unmarried daughter, and 
the Countess of Dunmore. The latter is 
Stated to have had already made over to 
her fifteen thousand, aud the remainder is 
left to the others in trust for their lives, 
and to their children; except the sum 
of ene thousand pounds each, which 
is feft as an absolute bequest. — His 
racing cups, and all other plate, car- 
riages, linen, and books, the testator has 
left to his daughter, the Duchess of So- 
Merset; to all her daughters the sum of 
four thousand pounds each, and ‘to her 
guns each, two thousand pounds, to be paid 
as they severally arrive at age, the interest 
thereon to accumulate in the mean time. 
— All the freehold and leasehold estates in 
Lancashire, purchased since the above- 
imentioned settlement in 1804 (those of 
previous possession being probably en- 
tailed, the assignment to the Marquis of 
Douglas of the Scotch estates, having also 
stipulated that no further leases should be 
granted by the Duke in that country), are 
desired to be appraised and offered for 
sale, at the adjudged sum, to the Marquis ; 
and in case‘of his refusing them, to any 
other purchaser; the produce, with that 
also of all the furniture, pictures, and 
other effects, to fall into the residue ; the 
whole of which, converted into money, 
with all accumulations, is to be employed 
by the trustees for the space of 21 yeurd 
in che purchase of freehold estates in Eng- 
dand and Wales, which are devised to the 
second son of the Duchess of Somerset, at 
215; and for default of such, to the second 
atid other sons in snccession, excepting 
always any such son as shall, by virtue 
of the will of the late Duke of Somerset, 
become entitled to his freehold estates ; 
and, failing of all such sons, to the Duke 
of Sumerset (the husband of the testator’s 
daughter), aud his heirs for ever.—The 
legacies to the younger children are stated 
to be in lieu of the provision made for 
them by their father’s marriage settle- 
ment ; namely, the sum of six thousand 
pounds, to be equally divided between 
them.—QOne hundred pounds each is given 
to the executors ; there are two codicils ; 
one a mere memorandum ; the other be- 
quests chiefly to servants. The personal is 
sworn under 90,0001. 
Vor. LXXXIX. Parr II. 

P. 378. Commodore Oliver Hazard 
Perry, of the Unived States Navy, was dis- 
patched by his Government with the sbip 
of war -Joho Adams, and schooaer Non- 
such, on aamissiou to Angostura, the seat 
of the Insurgent Government, on the Maia. 
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He was not,\as he has been stated, a na- 
tive of Ireland. Ais great great grand- 
father, Edmund Perry, was born in De- 
vonshire, England, and was one of the ear- 
liest settlers of the colony of Massachu- 
setts. He afterwards removed to Rhode 
Island, on account of his religious opi- 
nions (baving no doubt adopted the seati- 
ments of the Quakers). He had three 
sous, Samuel, James, and Benjamin, who 
inherited the same religious priuciples as 
their father. Benjamin, the great grand- 
father, was born in 1673, Freeman, his 
youngest son by a second marriage, was 
born in South Kingston, on the @d day of 
February 1732 ; and in 1756 married the 
daughter of Oliver Hazard, esq. brother 
to the Hon. George Hazard, Lieut.-Go- 
vernor of the then colony of Rhode Island. 
The grandfather, Freeman Ferry, was for 
many years Clerk of the Court, Member 
of the Legislature, Judge, &c, in his na- 
tive State, the duties of which various 
offices he discharged with great credit and 
ability. He died at South Kingston, iu 
October 1813, in his 82d year. Christo- 
pher Raymond Perry, the father,*was born 
December 4, 1761. Notwithstanding his 
youth, at the commencement of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, be took a very active 
part, and was often found fighting, both by 
land and sea, in the service of his couotry, 
fa October, 1784, he was married te 
Sarah Alexander, a lady born in Ireland, 
but of Scotch extraction, descended oa 
the maternal side from the famous Wat- 
lace, so celebrated in the annals of Scot- 
land; a name which Oliver would have 
borne, had it not been ehanged to Hazard, 
upon the death of a beloved uncle. 

P. 463. The late Rev. Dr. Cyril Jack- 
son was so dignified by erudition and sa- 
gacity, and so justly revered for the mu« 
nificent temper of his heart, and the judi- 
cious discrimination with which that muni- 
ficence was dispensed, that many of our 
readers, we are persuadcd, will be grati- 
fied in reading the foKowing testimonies, 
paid, whilst he was yet living; to the va- 
rious merits of the Dean of Christ Church, 
by some of the more enlightened of bis 
contemporaries : 

The learned Dr. Parr, in the Notes to 
his Spital Sermon, published in 1800, afer 
passing a hand compliment on the 
Society of Ch. Ch. proceeds, in this man- 
ner, to speak of its Dean :—** Long have 
I thought, and often have I said, that the 
highest station ia our Ecclesiastical Esta- 
blishment would not be more than an ade- 
quate recompence for the person who now 
presides over this College. Upon petty 
and dubious questions of cfiticism [| may 
not always have the happiness to agree 
with that celebrated man. But I know, 
that with magoanimity enough to refuse 
two Bishopricks, be has qualifieafteus cauw 
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of head and heart to adorn the Primacy of 
all England, and to protect all'the substan- 
tial interests of the English Church.”— 
See Spital Sermon, &c. pag. 118. 

The same illustrious Scholar, in the 
spirit of that propensity for liberal com- 
mendation which abounds in all his wri- 
tings, makes honourable mention also, in 
anotker publication, of the “ sagacity and 
good humour” of the late Dean, See a 
Sequel to a prioted paper, &c. pag. 208. 

There never was a man, who, from his 
own throne of supremacy, as a restoring 
Editor and a conjectural critic, looked 
down with a more scornful fastidiousness 
on the labours of other Scholars, than the 
late professor Porsow ; yet it is no less 
certain that he estimated at a high price 
thie judgment of Dr, Cyril Jackson, in this 
perilous department of Literature —See 
Mr. Kidd's Edition of Porsoa’s Tracts, &c. 
pag. 374. 

The author of the Pursuits of Literature 
in pag. 77, 14th edit. of that far-famed 
publication, speaks of him with jnst com- 
mendation, as a “literary god,” and adds, 
that he was “exemplary for his diligence 
and his learning.” “ 

Amid many rude assaults and most il- 
liberal sneers directed against the Univer- 
sities in the Liberal Education of Dr. 
Vicessimus Koox, he yet felt himself 
compelled by the force of truth, and the 
obligations of candour, to admit that 
* Christ Church College had become, un- 
der a Jackson, a house of excellent disci- 
pline.”—Vol. 2, pag. 141. 

And a far superior scholar, who rote, 
afew years ago, with a far different aim, 
on the same subject of the Universities, 
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having occasion to mention the name and 
authority of Dr. Jackson, represents him 
as ‘“‘one who had drank largely at the 
fountain of modern. Science as well as of 
ancient Learniog; who lately shone a 
bright example among us, as the warm 
friend to merit of every kind; who never 
ceased to encourage, to direct, and to at- 
sist those around kim in every honourable 
pursuit; and who is now wisely gone te 
enjoy the evening of life in repase, sweet- 
ened by the remembrance of having spent 
the day in useful and strenuous exertion.” 
—See the Provost of Oriel’s first Reply to 
the Calumnies of the Edinburgh Review, 
pag. 162. 


The probate of the will of the late 
Admiral Sir Richard Onstow, passed un- 
der Seal of the Prerogative Court, on 
the 24th ult. to the Rev, G..W. Onslow, 
Clerk, of Ripley, in Surrey, the acting 
executor, It is directed, that his funeral 
expences may not exceed the sum of 20/. 
to prevent any unnecessary ostentation ; 
and it is remarked, that the “* funeral of 
a brave and honest sgilor costs a much less 
stum:” his interment to take place in 
whatever parish he migtit happen to die. 
Directions are given for an ample detail, 
on a plain marble tablet, of his services 
in the navy, particularly of his conduct 
in the fight off Camperdown, in October 
1797, and of the several national testi- 
monies with which be was honoured on 
that occasion; these are bequeathed to 
his sons and their descendants, as they 
may successively succeed to his title, as 
heir-looms. His property is left almost 
wholly to Lady Onslow. 
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BLLL OF MORTALITY, from November 23, to December 21, 1849, 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5 234 | 50 and 60 205 
Males + -- 1180 258 Males © 1102 9295 5and 10 105] 60and 70 180 
Females - 1078 § ” Females1123 ¢ 72 10 and 20 79} 70 and 80 133 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 560 20 and 30 183] 80and90 73 
30 aod 40 232} 90 and 100 92] 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 220 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending December 18. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 
Wheat] Rye Barly - Beans) Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 

= Gan s. d. is djs. dd. s. ad. “js. d's. s a. 

Middlesex 67 5)37 35 1026 4/42 Essex 64 34 225 39 
Surrey 68 4/34 35 3/96 8/46 Kent 67 36 426 42 
Hertford 63 11/40 $7 11/27 049 Sussex 63 37 023 9146 
Bedford 61 4/58 35 10|\26 3/47 Suffolk 63 34 326 O}41 
Huntingdon 56 7/00 0145 Cambridge58 St 821 41 
Northampt. 62 Norfolk 62 31 O22 3/43 
Rutland 62 |Lincoln 60 36 220 5150 
Leicester 67 York 61 37 11/22 251 
Nottingham 65 Durham 60 37 00 
Derby 0 Northum. 57 36 
Stafford 66 Cumberl. 61 00 
Salop 67 ig 11/58 Westmor. 00 
Hereford ‘71 : } 49 Lancaster 00 


5)51 
0 
2 
2 
7 
8 
1 
4 
Worcester 66 8/55 Chester 
0 
3 
4 
3) 
4 
8 
4 
4 


56 
50 
55 
59 
50 


-_ = 
Soeroon7 Ss 


SCoeoyvo eo 





ecoccocoooan*® 





= 
SSoocrK SUS wow 


Warwick 67 Sl. 10/57 Flint 00 
Wilts 63 53 Denbigh 
Berks 64 43 Anglesea 
Oxford 68 44 Carnarvon 73 
Bucks 64 47 Merioneth 73 
Brecon 76 100 Cardigan 72 
Montgomery 68 00 Pembroke 58 
Radnor 77 00 0}/Carmarth. 71 
|Glamorgan 75 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter.|/Gloucester 
65 10j42 637 1425 248 Somerset 70 
Monm. 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. Devon 
60. 0,00 0,00 0,0 00,00 0|/Cornwall 
| Dorset 
|\|Hants 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, December 27, 55s. to 60s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140lbs. Avoirdupois, December 18, 26s. 2d, 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, December 22, 35s. 3d. per cwt. 


PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, December 27. 
Kent Bags.........:0.+ . 3. 5s. to 41. 4s. | Kent Pockets.......... 34 8s. to 42 10s, 
Sussex Ditto. . 18s. to 3i. 10s. | Sussex Ditto ... Sl. 3s. to. .3L 15s. 
Essex Ditto.........0... Si. Os. to Sl. 15s. | Essex Ditto ............ 34 3s. to 41. Og, 


AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, December 27: 
St. James’s, Hay 3/. 16s. 6d. Straw 1. 7s. 9d. Clover 0d. 0s. — Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 0s, 
Straw 1/, 11s. 6d, Clover 6/, 10s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/.10s. Straw 14 12s. Od. Clover 6/, Os, 


SMITHFIELD, December 27.. To sink os Offal—per stone of 8ibs. 
__ ee ee Lam 

Mutton....ecesscesceseereahs. 24d. to 6s, Od. coe of Cattle at Market Dec, 27: 

Veal corscotetive tated 08 to Ga, O¢. Beasts ........0ce008 1232 Calves 100, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


TO VOLUME LXXXIX: PART H. 





Embellished with an Interior View of the Porcu of St. Serutcure’s Cuurcn, Londen; 
the venerable Bepr's Cuair ; antient Tires, Rinc, &c, 





Mr. Ursan, June 1819. 
“HE. annexed. Drawing (sce the 
Plate), is an interior View of 
the Porch, at the South-West en- 
trance of St. Sepulchre’s Church, near 
the Old Bailey. 

Stow ~mentions, respecting this 
Church, that it ,“*.was re-edified, or 
new built about the reign of Henry 
VI. or Edward 1V.. One. of the Pop- 
hams was a great builder there; 
namely, of one fair Chapel on the 
South side of the choir, as appeared 
formerly by his arms, and other mo- 
numents ip the glass windows thereof, 
and also of the fair porch of the same 
Church towards the South; over 
which porch his image fairly graven 
in stone was fixed, but now defaced 
and beaten. down.” 

Inside the Porch are. at present 
two niches, with kneeling figures; 
that over the doorway, next the 
street, has a male figure with flowing 
beard; and under the base, or small 
platform of the niche, is a bird with 
wings expanded ; in that over the 
opposite doorway, as expressed in 
the Drawing, is a female figure hold- 
ing a book; and under this niche is 
an oval. shield, with a cross and dag- 
ger sculpiured thereon, in resemblance 
of the City arms. 

Oo the East side are two windows, 
the compartments of which contain 
nothing remarkable; but the ribbed 
vaulting to the ceiling is handsome. 
At two of the intersections are angels 
supporting shields; one of them has 
a saltire: in the lower division is a 
crescent, and in each of the three 
others, a dagger; the other shield 
has a chevron, and a fleur-de-lis in 
the lower division. At one other 
intersection is a wreath of foliage 
surrounding a shield, on which is a 
fess, and under it a bird. In other 

Gent. Mac. Suppl, LXXXIX. Parr #1, 


A 


parts of the vaulting are foliage, 
knots, and various whimsical devices. 
Yours, &c. J.B.G. 
I 
Mr. Ursan, South Shields, Feb. \. 
SEND you a Sketch of one of the 
most antient seats in existence, 
the Chair of the venerable Bede (see 
Fig. 2.)'in Jarrow Church, near to 
this place. 

The Chair is four feet ten inches 
high; two’ feet four inohes’ wide in 
front; the depth of. the. seat, is ‘ope 
foot six inches. The arms and back» 
frame are solid oak, three inches and 
a half square. The back consists of 
four boards an inch and a half thick, 
all carved or cut with initials and 
dates. The arms are constantly re- 
ducing by the. curious culling small 
portions from. this venerable relick. 
The whole consists of eleven pieces of 
wood. J.R. 

i 
Southampton Build- 
ings, Dec. 4, 1817. 

SEND you an exact copy of an 

Inscription and Drawing on some 
tiles which are placed over the door 
of the parish church at Stone in Wor- 
cestershire (see Fig..8).. 1 hope it 
will meet the eye of some person who 
will be good enough to give it an 
explanation. E. Bice. 

~naliiitiencan 

Mr. Urnsan,  Pentonvilic, Sept. 9. 

ONSIDERING. the inclosed may 

be entitled to some attention,as 
tending to demonstrate the almost 
universal prevalence of Heraldry pre- 


Mr. Unpan, 


“vious to the sixteenth ‘century; I 


send you a sketch of two painted tiles 
or bricks (see Figs. 4 and 5), such as 
composed the beaut\ful aud highly 
ornamental armorial pavements of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centu- 
ries, and which formed, when con- 

nected 
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nected and arranged, a rich and cu- scendants of the above Sir Francis 
rious display of various design, exhi- South, to one of whose ancestors I 
biting the arms of founders of, and conceive this Ring to have belonged, 
benefactors to, our antient ecclesias- be living at this time, [ am not in- 
tical edifices, such are now to be ob- formed. T. A. 
served before the high altars of Glou-  — 
cester Cathedral and Great Malvern Mr. Urpan, 
Church ; and it is believed the use of AS many of your Correspondents 
them was exclusively confined to re- may feel anxious to preserve 
ligious structures. The examples I the remains of our antient ecclesias- 
have inclosed show the arms of Beau- tical buildings, I hope the following 
champ and of Edward the Confessor, hiot may its way into your va- 
in two colours, a dusky red and very luable Publication. 
bright yellow. In shape they are | While we are pursuing ‘vith laud- 
equilateral, one inch and a quarter in able zeal, the preservation of our 
thickness, and five inches and a half Churches by timely repairs, particu- 
square. larly in the roofs, windows, &c.; the 
This species of floor was no doubt lower part of the walls are shame- 
considered as an improvement upon fully neglected, because the earth and 
the Roman tesselated pavement, and rubbish are allowed to accumulate, 
it certainly may vie with the Mosaic from time to time, above the pave- 


art in the general effect produced. ment, and the consequence is, that 
Yours, &c. T.M. the walls are ia gr ye | damp, not 
— only to the injury of the peer ir 

Street, but liable to endanger the health of 

Mr. Unnan, Groat TS a those who attend divine service. I 


have been led to this observation, by 
lately visiting the Cathedral of Nor- 
wich (the inside of which, within 
these few years, had been completely 
cleaned), where 1 was much strack 
by the appearance of the beautiful 
Norman columns on the North side 
of the nave, which are completely 
damp, owing, no doubt, to the ac- 
cumulation of earth several feet 
above the original level since the 
time of Bishop Herbert, the founder 
of the Church. This is most evident 
from the discovery of one of the bases 
a of the columns below the surface of 
“ 2: ig : Sod : wee.” the ground. All these defects may 
which I conceive may imply,—* All easily beremedied by clearing away the 
is, God willing.” The impression on  svil in a slanting direction, aud making 
the head of the Ring is a shield with a drain a few inches below the pave- 
arms emblazoned, Argent, two bars ment of the Church; and when it is 
Gules, in chief a mullet pierced Sa- considered the heavy expence of re- 
bie. By a reference to the College pairing our religious buildings, par- 
of Arms, | find that the arms on this ticularly the rottenness of the joists 
shield were not for the first time and floors in the pews, not forgetting 
granted, but confirmed by Camden, the decay of pannels, owing to damp- 
then Clarenceux King at Arms, on ness; surely the expence of clearing 
the 22d of June, 1605, as appertain- away the soil, and conducting the 
ing to Sir Francis Suuth of Fotherby rain.water, will be considered very 
and Kelsterne, co. Lincoln, Knight. trifling, when compared to the great 
From the shape of the shield, the damage done to the structure by suf- 
Ring cannot be older than the time fering the earth to remain. 
of Edward I.; but from the language These remarks also apply to many 
and form of the letters cut within the other religious structures in various 
eircle of it, should refer it to that of parts of the country. It is a subject 
Edward Ili. certainly not later than which calls aloud for reformation, 
Heory V. Whether any of the de- and it is hoped that the Clergy - 
Church- 


I SEND you a Drawing of an an- 
tient gold Finger-Ring; also of 
the impression on the head of the 
same (see Fig. 6); which Ring was 
found by some labourers lately at 
work hveing turnips in a field at 
Bayfield, near Holt in Norfolk, sup- 
posed to have been thrown up by the 
nlough; the gold is of the purest 
Kind very thick, and weighs eleven 
penny weights; within the interior of 
the circle of the Ring, in old Eng- 
lish characters, are cut the following 
words: 
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some attention to remedy the soil. 


Yours, &c. 1. A. R. 
I 
Mr. Unsan, Nov. 10. 


PrAaiy in the present year, a 
building at the East end of the 
Inner Temple Hall was takea down, 
and another has risen on its site, in- 
tended, 1 suppose, as an imitation of 
our antient Pointed architecture. The 
chief feature of this latter erection is 
a strange jumble of the styles of dif- 
ferent wras. The principal front, 
which is built or faced with stone, is 
in three stories; the two lower have 
each three common dwelling-house 
windows, with horizontal weather 
cornices, which cannot be carried back 
farther than the times of the Tudors ; 
above the second tier of windows 
ruvs an embattled cornice, from which 
rises a series of blank niches, siding a 
large pannel in the centre. The next 
story has also three windows, but the 
form of them shows a much earlier 
period, being of the description called 
lancet-shaped, which were in fashion 
early in the thirteenth century ; much 
work is thrown away upon mouldings 
in their heads, which, in a more ap- 
propriate place, would be considered 
handsome. These mouldings rise from 
clustered columns with uncommon ca- 
pitals. A strange sort of ornament 
uext follows, very common in build- 
ings in the Grecian style, but quite 
out of character here,—the whole is 
finished with an embattled parapet; 
which has this singularity, the battle- 
ments being very low aad broad, and 
the interstices between them dispro- 
portionably narrow. In the other 
front of the building, the disposition 
of the windows is nearly the same; 
excepting that in the lower story, is 
a doorway, and two windows, with 
heads formed by diagonal iustead of 
curved lines, without weather cor- 
nices, the lancet-shaped wiudows have 
neither pillars nor mouldings, and the 
parapet has a modern finish instead 
of battlements. A projection at one 
side contains the stairs and two door- 
ways, with Pointed arches, but en- 
tirely destitute of mouldings; and its 
narrow windows have semicircular 
heads, such as are only found in the 
plainest Saxon work. The rooms are 
ceiled in the modern style, divided 
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Churchwardens will immediately pay 


into square compartments. In. the 
pr of the wiudows, much car- 
peaters’ Gothic, as such work is aptty 
styled, appears; the sash-panes of the 
obloug ones taking at the top the 
form of a low arch, with an attempt 
at ornaments in the spandrils, and 
those of the arched alow are hu- 
moured into the appearance of mul- 
lions. 

These, Mr. Urban, are the princi- 
pal defects in this Building ; if you 
think them worthy of insertion in 
your Miscellany, where so many ex- 
cellent strictures have appeared upon 
some pretended restorations of our 
national architecture, you will confer 


an additional favour on E.T.C. 
— 
Mr. Urzan, Nov. 9. 


A" a period when Antient Archi- 
tecture is become an universal 
study, I was in hopes that the re- 
marks of yourCorrespondent “Homo” 
(see August Magazine, p. 122,) would 
have caused some lover of the art to 
take up the pen in the defence of the 
venerable Church of St. Martin, Ox- 
ford, which it seems is doottied to 
destruction, to give place to some 
modern edifice. Without having seen 
the new design, I cannot speak of its 
merits; but allowing the artist, who- 
ever he may be, every praise for har- 
mony of proportion, and eleg 
composition (a praise your Corre- 
spondent utterly Senies him), I can- 
not but sabmit that a new Church in 
Oxford would shock the feelings of 
every man possessed of pure good 
taste. The venerable buildings which 
at present adorn this highly-favoured 
spot, are dear to Englishmen, and 
every old grey stone has its value in 
the eye of the Painter, the Anti- 
quary, and the Poet. I am not aware 
of the circumstances which call for 
the removal of this Church; there 
may be a necessity, but I should sa 
that if it can in any way be pana j 
even though such a reparation should 
amount to the sum proposed for the 
erection of the new one, that mea- 
sure should be adopted. The degree 
of veneration arising from the anti- 
quity of a sacred edifice, is valuable 
in every mind; and when we consider 
the beauties which characterize every 
Church in Oxford, I should hope few 
Englishmen would desire even the 
humbiest to be removed. 

Upon 
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Upon the subject of the 
New Cuurcues, 
much, however, may be said; and 
there is too much reason to fear that 
a little “‘ jobbing” has been the con- 
sequence of a measure fraught with 
every good feeling for our holy Reli- 
gion. An additional Church or Cha- 
pel is wanted, and the Architects resi- 
dent in the parish are very properly 
allowed a preference by the local 
Committee, for carrying the work 
into execution. This Committee has 
the power of choosing a design, but 
how seldom it happens, that among 
the members, a single man can be 
found capable of deciding upon the 
merits of the humblest composition, 
and how too frequently that interest 
(as in matters of more importance) 
carries the day. Thus we see our capi- 
tal and its environs annually disfigured 
by buildings without form, proportion, 
or meaning; and it is only necessary 
to name Hackney Church, Clapham, 
Paddington, St. Martio’s Outwich in 
Bishopsgate street, St. Anne's, Soho, 
and Mary-le-Bone, in support of my 
argument. A Church is now erect- 
ing for the parish of St. Pancras, 
which, we are told, is to be formed 
on the model of the Temple of Mi- 
nerva Polias, as though a Pagan 
Temple should constitute the model 
for a Christian place of worship. It 
has been frequently and very justly 
argued, that a building should indi- 
cate by its external appearance, the 
uses for which it is intended. Who 
can look at Newgate, and hesitate in 
pronouncing it a Prison? yet, 1 fear, 
few of our modern Buildings have 
this merit; and when we approach 
the portico of a Church decorated 
with Corinthian columns, and the ef- 
fect continued by a profusion of or- 
nament, as we advance to the inte- 
rior, who can refrain from believing 
himself in the avenues to a Thea- 
tre. Ina late Number (see volume 
LXXXVIIL. ii. p. 507), a very excel- 
leat paper appeared, recommending 
iron in the construction of the new 
Churches, arguing that Sacred Ar- 
chitecture ought to be distinct from 
every other style of building, and 
adding, that few would hesitate in 
determining what that style ought to 
be. Admitting that Gothic Archi- 
tecture (as it is still most improperly 
called) is best fitted fur Buildings ap- 
propriated to devotional purposes; 
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he adds, “ that as lightness and ele- 
gance are the leading- and most de- 
sirable characleristics in this class of 
Building, these might, under the di- 
rection of able artists, be carried to a 
much higher degree of perfection in 
iron, than they ever were capable of 
with so fragile and destructible a ma- 
terial as stone ;”’ and as nearly all the 
tracery and ornaments are produced 
by a repetition of a few simple parts, 
the plan would be found perfectly 
practicable.” 

Still, however, and in opposition to 
all good taste, we have Grecian and 
Roman Churches, and an opportunity 
is lost which might have added grace 
and dignity to the Metropolis. Oar 
Chapels it is scarcely necessary to 
animadvert upon. They are ‘bare 
walls of brick, destitute of harmony, 
and withont any pretension to pro- 
portion, They are Meeting-Houses, 
apparently calculated only for the 
purpose of alowing those who re- 
sort to them, to see, and to be seen. 

Humanumesterrure. But how does 
it happen that, boasting as we cer- 
tainly do, of men of first-rate abili- 
ties as Architects, so many errors are 
visible in our public works, affording 
foreigners occasion to call our na- 
tional taste in question? Who can 
view the Buildings in 

Tue New Srreer 

without surprise and concern? We 
are told that sume of the leading 
men in their profession have been 
engaged in creating this pile of ab- 
surdity, and yet we would rather sup- 
pose it to be the production of their 
junior clerks; and that amid the va- 
riety of their other engagements, they 
have not condescended to bestow a 
thought on this. It is almost waste 
of time 'to comment upon the imbe- 
cility which marks every feature of 
this puerile work ; yet, as it has cost 
the Nationa very large sum of money, 
and as it has attracted no small share 
of the public attention, a few obser- 
vations may not be irrelevant. It is 
only by the lash of Criticism that 
men are taught to respect opinion; 
and although remarks have been hi- 
therto withheld, it is time the Archi- 
tectural Critick should raise his voice 
and expose the egregious biunders 
which are here committed. 

The particular line which this Street 
forms, cannot certainly be called the 
most beautiful, aud yet there — 

ave 
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have been sufficient reason for adopt- 
ing it. Upon this part of the subject 
I would simply remark, that as the 
Southern part of Swallow-street, ex- 
tending from Piccadilly to New Bur- 
lington street, is all Crown property, 
this will eventually become the line 
of the New Street, and that part at 
present erected, merely a branch from 
it. The curved line from the County 
Fire Office, until it joins Swallow- 
street, cuts up the properties on either 
side so as to render them of little use, 
and the small triangular clumps of 
eld houses now remaining, are dis- 
graceful to the arrangement. 

In order to substantiate the asser- 
tions hereinbefore laid down, little 
proof will be necessary, as the most 
uneducated eye has already reflected 
upon the extraordinary elevation 
which the new Buildings present. 
The Square opposite Carlton House, 
called Waterloo-place, may escape the 
severity of criticism; it should have 
been larger, and a handsome front to 
the Opera House might have formed 
one side of the quadrangle. The 
present Buildings are limited in depth, 
and dark behind; but this remark 
applies to the whole line of the 
Street, sufficient property having 
been purchased merely to form that 
Street. The houses are consequently 
all front; and the shopkeeper who 
requires depth, secks in vain for 
space to stow away his goods. The 
columns introduced in the front of 
the Waterloo-place houses, certainly 
produce a handsome effect, but the 
plan is consequently injured, and the 
front rooms darkened by other co- 
lamns necessary to support the su- 
perincumbent wall. As it is always 
easier to find fault than to execute, 
more need not be said on this part 
of the arrangement; the Architect 
would probably make many altera- 
tions, was the work to be done over 
again. Ascending the Street, there- 
fore, we arrive at the New Club 
House. During the time this Build- 
ing was in a state of progress, many 
ignoramus’s imagined it to be intended 
fee a large Chapel or Meeting-House ; 
and judging by its three immense 
Venetian windows, certainly not with- 
out reason. It is rumoured that the 
members of the Club, displeased with 
the naked unmeaning appearance of 
its front, required some alteration or 
embellishment, aud that the columos 


were consequently added—with how 
little effect the man of taste will de- 
termine. I may be in error, but 
cannot help feeling that a fine oppor- 
tunity for enriching the Street by the 
erection of a beautiful Building, was 
in this case entirely lost. Warren’s 
Hotel opposite is curiously opposed 
to the Club House; the one all tame-) 
ness and surface, the other all flut- 
ter and frivolity, broken into parts, 
as though several men had been en- 
gaged in making the design, each fur- 
nishing a conceit of his own. In 
Charles-street, opposite to the en- 
trance of the Club House, we are in- 
dulged with a front wholly composed 
of Venelian windows, and a portico, 
which cannot be praised for justoess 
of proportion. The circus in Picca- 
dilly (1 take the things in the order 
they were built), from its very small 
radius, cannot boast of any very good 
houses as to plan; but as they are 
the residences of shopkeepers, that, 
perhaps, was sacrificed by the Archi- 
tect to the general form of the Street, 
and to the elevation. Where a car- 
penter is left to compose any thing 
for himself, he generally ivtroduces a 
number of hollows and rounds, inter- 
cepted here and there by a little in- 
significant circle. Can we suppose 
that an Architect composed this front, 
the spaces between the windows cut 
up, carpenter-like, by long pannels, 
“scored like loins of pork,” with 
small circles at the extremities, and 
in the centres of the pannels? Can 
we suppose that an Architect would, 
without any apparent reason, intro- 
duce the little circular water-closet 
windows, one on each story, without 
even an attempt at concealment; or 
are we to imagive that the workmen 
in this case were entirely left to use 
their own discretion? It is strange ; 
for these Buildings are placed where 
every eye expected some agreeable 
production of the Artist's skill, some 
men elegant effort of his art. 
rom this circus down to Charles- 
street, every house differs in its ele- 
vation, and each builder seems to 
have been at liberty to create all the 
absurdities his particular fancy led to. 
The cold unmeaniog fronts next ad- 
joining to the circus, with the ugly 
staring Venetian windows, could have 
roduced only a sigh, had they not 
n brought into notice by the re- 
cent erection of stone shop-fronts, 
executed 
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executed at some expence, which set 
Criticism at defiance. Some remarks 
have already appeared in print upon 
these sad proofs of imbecility,—and 
the term bed-posts has not been im- 
properly applied, to describe this 
mighty novelty in architectural com- 
position. Some time has elapsed siace 
these barbarous productions were 
daringly obtruded upon the public 
eye; every one asks what they mean, 
but the author has not yet had cou- 
= to father them. 

ower down the Street, and nearer 
to the Club House, we have a large 
naked Building, very much like a 
workhouse, with a basement out of 
all proportion with its superstruc- 
ture; and at the corner of Jermyn- 
street, some houses are érected, deco- 
rated with pilasters, having a capital, 
the choice of which does not reflect 
much credit upon the judgment of 
the Architect. 

The bed-posts not being sufficiently 
insulting to geod taste, a non-descript 
sort of column has since been put up 
to a portico, which, no doubt, is the 
invention of the man who composed 
the lamp-irons in Waterlvo-place. 
This additional effort to produce bar- 
barism io our modern Architecture, 
may be called (if, indeed, it is possi- 
ble to describe it) an Egyptian co- 
lumn of Doric proportions ! 

The County Fire-Office is by far 
the best elevation which has hitherto 
been erected. It is a copy of the 
froat of eld Somerset House. 

The Buildings in Oxford-street are 
somewhat more tolerable than those 
to the Southward. Yet a strange in- 
consistency bere again appears, in ap- 
plying the Roman fasces in the place 
of a column to support the en- 
tablature of the shop-frouts. In mi- 
litary structures, arches of triumph, 
and so forth, the fasces may with 
prensety be intreduced; but to de- 
grade it by putting it up to a shop- 
front, is unpardonable. It is here 
also of gigantic proportions, an error 
Sic o. aes very justly re- 
flects upon, These bundles or reds 
are tied together by ribbands instead 
of ropes, or rather these ribbands 
do not actually encircle them, but 
make a mere show of being crossed 
op the face, aad are discontinued at 
the hack. 

if the subject is not taken up by 
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abler hands, I may be induced. to 

offer some remarks upon other Build- 

ings, which have of late been erected 

in the Metropolis. 0. P. Q 
—— 

Essays Puirosornicat, Literary, 
AND Descriprive. 
(Concluded from our last.) 
| the preceding Number, some al- 

lusions were made to the opinions 
disseminated in No. 53, of the Edin- 
burgh Review, Art. Ist, tending to 
diminish the reputation of the lite- 
rary age Of Queen Anne. The pe- 
rusal of the article in question will 
naturally give rise to a few reflec- 
tions,—reflections that must power- 
fully strike the mind ;—and here it 
should be premised that, concerning 
the high intellectual powers, learn- 
ing, and taste, of the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers, no reader of discernment cah 
entertain adoubt. As their wit is, by 
general acknowledgment, of the first 
character and lustre, so their discern- 
ment is usually acute and subtle, and 
their judgments, with some excep- 
tions, accurate, — their energy aud 
force of argument, and of style, must 
be felt equally by their admirers and 
their opponents. 

Their candour, however, and even 
their sincerity, will not always be 
acknowledged with equal warmth ;— 
their skill indecorating with the glare 
of splendour, and the charm of no- 
velty, the positions for which, what- 
ever be their motive, they contend 5 
tends sometimes rather to excite the 
circumspectien of the thinking reader, 
than to secure his assent. 1t would 
argue a species of folly, at once un- 
worthy of a man of sense, and incom- 
patible with that freedom which ought 
to regulate the taste, and form the 
judgmeat in matters of Literature, to 
bow implicitly to authority, how 
imposingly soever it cumes recom- 
mended, where truth and an un- 
biassed exercise of free judgmeat 
ought especially to be our counsellors. 

When the writer of the article in 
question,—whose positions must be" 
presumed to be advocated aud ap- 
proved by the Editor; and as the 
Work is the public organ for dissemi- 
nating the joit opinions of the whole 
bedy, the Reviewers in general,— 
asserts, that the writers of Queen 
Anne’s days are wanting in the greater 
endowments of the human ee 
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and elegant accomplishments of po- 
lite and sensible authors, but were 
entitled to no higher praise ;—when 
they ‘triamphantly publish to the 
world, as a new discovery made by 
themselves, that their genius ranked 
very far below that of many other 
wras, both before ‘and since the pe- 
riod of their labours ;—they attach to 
their own originality of powers, and 
of discernment, an importance from 
which speculators of inferior rank 
and inferior confidence would shrink. 
Truth, however, is not to be pervert- 
ed by splendid oratory; neither ought 
the charms of eloquence to become 
the successful instruments of change 
in long-established opinions, — opi- 
nions which have long passed their 
ordeal of criticism, and received the 
approbation of judges, who, by ac- 
knowledgment, occupy a first-rate 
place in English Literature. Were 
this admissible, were an assumption 
of authority in any individual, to pri- 
vilege him, ages after the geveral 
suffrage of opinion had established 
their fame, to implicate or destroy, 
by bold declamation and ingenious 
sophistry, the fame of characters, 
which had borne the honourable test 
of ages of contemplation and literary 
scrutiny, and lo draw new premises, 
and exact belief concerning matters, 
the rectitude of which ail besides 
had tacitly admitted, the most en- 
lightened monuments, of whatever 
age or country, would each in their 
turn become the objects of excep- 
tion, or of reprobation, and the 
mind, perchance, be led captive at 
the will of any accomplished inno- 
vator. 

It has been observed by a Critick 
of eminence, that if any one should 
publish to the world, that the most 
admired writings of antiquity were in 
fact nothing but the deception of in- 
genious artifice,—were indicative ofne 
marks of real genius,—he might justly 
be told that he was come too late 
with his discovery ;—having through 
accumulated ages, stood the test of 
close inquiry, and shone brighter 
through Vength of years, the think- 
ing part of mankind would still re- 
gard them with the same sentiments 
of respect and attachment. The 
writer of the critical retrospect upon 
which we here animadvert, thinks it 
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right to expose unjust pretensions to 
literary fame, and to pourtray in their 
real and native colours the “ wits of 
Queen Anne's reign,” who have been 
exalted so unaccountably above their 
proper rank, and made to divide the 
palm of genius with the illustrious 
names of earlier days. Did his theory 
wear the aspect of plausibility aad of 
truth, as on the other band his lan- 
guage is imposing and brilliant, this 
writer would doubtless confer an es- 
sential obligation on all those who 
wish to estimate the genius of their 
countrymen aright; but, unfortu- 
nately, private feeling, no less than 
public acknowledgment and autho- 
rity, is at variance with the premises 
he labours to establish. ‘ Coming 
into life,” he observes, “* immediatel 
after the consummation of a blood- 
less revolution, effected much more 
by the cool sense than the angry 
passions of the Nation, these British 
Classics seem to have felt that they 
were born in an age of Reason rather 
thau of Fancy; and that men’s minds, 
though considerably divided and un- 
settled on some points, were in a 
much better temper to admire judi- 
cious argument and cutting satire, 
than the glow of enthusiastic passion, 
or the richness of a luxuriant imagi- 
nation.” ‘It here remains with the 
sagacity and discernment which dic- 
tated to its author this important dis- 
covery, to show that “ reason” is not 
perfectly compatible with “ fancy,” 
or why “ judicious argument” and 
“cutting satire’ may not juintly 
characterize an author, with the 
“glow of enthusiastic fancy,” or 
“the richness of a luxuriant imagi- 
nation.” Have not fancy and imagi- 
nation eminently shoue in several 
great men who acknowledged the 
controul of reason, who lived before 
and since the wra of which he speaks, 
and who, with the glow of honest 
pride in our bosoms, we hail as first 
stars in our intellectual world? To 
advert to Philosophy, if this descrip- 
tion of intellect be admitted to be 
within the sphere of genius he speaks 
of, did not Bacon and Newton, after 
indulging in the boldest views of spe- 
culation, and the loftiest flights of 
thought, make Reason their guide, 
and conform their widest intellectual 
excursions to her sober dictates? 
Was not Shakspeare, “ Fancy’s very 
child,” 
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child,” distinguished as much by the 
justness and accuracy. of his painting 
from Nature, and the solidity and 
wisdom with which he has moralized 
on the state of man, as by his illimit- 
able excursions into the imaginary 
regions of the ideal, or by the wild< 
ness or the tenderness of his impas- 
sioned scenes? The cowmon con- 
sent of mankind will probably answer 
in the affirmative. The example, 
indeed, of Spenser, and of some 
others, will be brought to show that 
the wildness of original invention, 
and the pure luxuriance of fancy, 
is by no means always accowpanied 
with the other endowments to which 
we here allude;—the general character 

nd complexion of a large propor- 
tion of the talent even of the present 
age, likewise, would warrant the be- 
lief that these exuberant sources for 
furnishing intellectual pleasures are 
of a species wholly distinct, and se- 
parated from those more sober and 
calculating faculties which never step 
beyond the precincts of reason and 
calculating theory. But Spenser, and 
all who may be thought to stand pre- 
cisely in the same class, compose but 
the few ;—multiplied instances will 
crowd upon the memory of the intel- 
ligent student, io which these meatal 
accomplishments arc jointly exhibit- 
ed,—and the most eminent criticks 
have further declared it as their opi- 
nion, that those performances ap- 
proached the nearest to perfection, 
that happily combined these intel- 
lectual principles. 

But, on the other hand,—are the 
writers of the commencement of the 
Jast century so sterile in what this 
Reviewer, perhaps justly in Poetry, 
esteems a3 the greater energies of the 
human mind, fire and imagivation of 
genius, and force of invention? Were 
the eyes and understandings of our 
Johnsons, our Wartons, our Mel- 
moths, our Youngs, our Warburtons, 
and our Beatties, so uvaccountably 
dim to the true standard of merit 
which charaeterized the productions 
of these writers, as to eulogize them 
in terms very far above that degree 
of comparative rank in which Na- 
ture, diversified through all her pro- 
ductions, intellectual as well as mate- 
rial, destined them to move. Yet 
these Criticks have, upon record, de- 
clared their high estimate of the ge- 
nius of these their predecessors, and 
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of that faculty which is able at will 
to call forth the secret sympathies, 
passions, and all the intellectual emo. 
tions of our nature. 

But this question concerning the 
genius which animated our writers of 
the Addisonian days, is likewise a 
question of private and individual 
feeling. Who is there that, whilst 
reading the finest compositions of 
Appison, does not immediately feel 
and acknowledge that, besides the 
classical good sense and propriety of 
thought which eminently distinguish. 
ed them, a rich vein of description 
luxuriates through his page, which 
delights the susceptibilities, and 
soothes the mind; and if his senti- 
ments rarely rise to passion or sub- 
limity, they certainly often melt to 
sensibility and pathos? It must, 
likewise, surely be one who is dead 
to the common impulses of humanity, 
who, in the original productions of 
Pore, can find nothing beyond those 
sober postulates of good sense and, 
reason, or of point and courtly sa- 
tire which please by their elegance aud 
address more than by their deep feeling 
or congeniality with human passion. 
Does not the * Essay on Man,” the 
** Eloisa,” much of the Moral Essays, 
with several of his fugitive and occa- 
sional pieces, frequently strike the 
mind with passages of rich and .im- \ 
passioned eloqueace,—eloqueace which 
speaks to the heart, and carries in- 
dubitable evidence of genius and 
imagination, and a kaowledge of 
those secret impulses which rule and 
direct the greater energies of the 
soul? The writings of Congreve and 
Prior, likewise, bespeak respectively 
intellectual endowments beyond what 
merely falls to the share of the jui- 
cious writer; and the wit, sentimenis, 
and language, replete with teaderness 
and fire, occasionally irradiate their 
page, and kindle to enthusiasm the 
soul of the reader. 

The hyper-criticism of Warton, it 
may be observed, although exercised 
with ail the virulence which literary 
jealousy or literary acrimony could 
dictate, has eulogized the genius of 
his author Pope. The extensive dis- 
play of learning and research which 
he makes, in order to prove that he 
was not strictly original, does not 
therefore prevent him from acknow- 
ledging his enthusiasm, his richness 
of fancy, and almost every other re- 
quisite 
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_quisite of a great Poet; and it ma 
with reason Sy -conhaieds that had 
this great harmonizer of English 
Poetry indeed shown marks of steri- 
lity of conception and of idea, his in- 
telligent commentator would not 
have been slow in exposing it. 

It is not easy to reconcile with 
truth on the one hand, and with that 
feeling and sensibility on the other, 
of which the Edinburgh Review bears 
the character, the sweeping terms in 
which they strike at the very roots of 
those laurels which have so long hung 
over the brows of this “ generation 
of authors.” When they are desig- 
nated as “ timid, cold, and superfi- 
cial,”—when we are told that “ they 
never meddle with the great scenes of 
Nature, or the great passions of man, 
but content themselves with just and 
sarcastic representativos of city-life, 
and of the paltry passions and meaner 
vices that are bred in that lower cle- 
ment,—that they never pass beyond 
this ‘ visible diurnal sphere,’ .or deal 
ja any thing that can either lift us 
above our vulgar nature, or ennoble 
its reality; we feel almost disposed 
to doubt whether our instructor him- 
self is perfectly sincere in all he says; 
and half inclined to believe that dis- 
daining ignobly to follow the dull 
track of his predecessors, he seeks 
merely for its own sake the fame 
of innovation and system, and to 
allure by the splendour of novelty, 
and an imposing display of declama- 
tory eloquence. 

That Addison and Pope, and many 
others formed in the same school, 
as well, it may be said, as Dryden, or 
Otway, or Butler, never rose to the 
lofty strain of Milton, is of course, 
an axiom in the history of our Poetry, 
the truth of which there requires po 
powers of eloquence to demonstrate. 
The period in which the former lived 
was indeed very uolike the stormy 
periods which witnessed the growth, 
if they did not generate and mature 
the vigorous intellect of the latter. 
But it does not, it seems, iv a certain 
sphere of speculators, exist in any 
shape, because it has evidently been 
eclipsed in another quarter, by capa- 
city of very unusual grasp. When 
the Literature and the literary men 
of Anne’s reign are called “ cold, 
timid, and superficial,” by the writer 
whose opinions are the subjects of 
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the present animadversion, — and 
which opinions stand in open hostility 
to those declared by the first critical 
authorities of the Jast century,—what, 
in fact, can he be understood to say, 
than that there are various walks in 
Literature,—and that those peculiarly 
chosen during this wra; were not so 
much calculated to impose upon the 
senses by new and striking associa- 
tions of imagery, or by the illusions 
of fancy, as it was that description or 
character of genius which has its emi- 
nent attractions in elegant and cor- 
rect delineations of human life, as it 
exists in acivilized state,—well-drawn 
portraitsof men and manners,—andall 
those elegant inventions which, whilst 
they bespeak in their authors liberal 
and polite accomplishments, argues 
also a considerable insight into the 
science of human nature. 

The cold and contemptuous terms 
in which this author has characterized 
their “* portraits of city-life,” and, id 
his estimation, their “tame, elabo- 
rate, and artificial productions,” will 
apply with almost cqual propriety to 
other ages in which genius, for the 
most part, was eminently distinguish- 
ed for the polish, good’ sense, and 
classical regularity of their perform- 
ances;—might it not be applied to 
most of the writers who still retain 
their reputation uninipaired by the 
attacks of innovation, or the frowns 
of malignity, in the age of Pericles in 
Greece, — in that of Augustus at 
Rome,—or of Louis XIV. in France? 
That * their laurels were wou much 
more by good conduct and discipline, 
than by enterprizing boldness or na- 
tive force,” may in part be trie¢—but 
were it admitted that those powers of 
intellect and of fancy, which men de- 
nowinate genius, shone forth at these 

olite wras, in a milder and perhaps 
ne imposing shape,—supposing them 
rather calculated to inspire delight by 
beauty of imagery, justuess of senti- 
ment and of description, and felicity 
of style and expression, instead of 
rousing the mind to sublimity, “ rid- 
ing o& the vollied lightning,” or look- 
ing down on the “ war.of elemenis,” 
—what does this discovery, which it 
seeins was left fur the more than mor- 
tal sagacity of the Edinburgh Re- 
view to consummate, amount to? It 
not so much depreciates the rank or 
the lustre of that genius which then 
animated 
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animated and ed the breasts of 
Poets, Philosophers, Moralists, and 
Dramatists, as it argues them to have 
possessed so much * good sense” and 
classical discerument of genuine beauty 
in composition, with their other en- 
dowments of intellect, that they were 
enabled, among their contempora- 
ries, as indeed among every succeed- 
ing age of posterity who knew how 
to appreciate these endowments, not 
only to pass for polished writers, but 
likewise to obtain a high rank in the 
scale of genius. 

It has been observed by an intelli- 
gent Critick *, that “ when works of 
imagination have been brought to 
the utmost degree of correctness in 
any age or nation, of which they are 
capable, there has been afterwards 
very little display of original or ex- 
tensive genius.” 

Whether or not this in a general 
sense be strictly true,—it has at least 
been supposed,—from observing the 
pains which certain authors take to 
Imitate, in point of elegance, any 
celebrated production,—and having 
attained this elegance of manner, the 
little enquiry they bestow on the 
question, whether it contains the same 
invigorating priociple and essence,— 
to hold good in many instances. With 
less qualification, however, will it be 
admitted by speculatists, that as the 
same author afterwards remarks, *‘ a 
taste for correctness being once gene- 
rally established, the necessity which 
artists are under of producing this 
quality, in order to secure approba- 
tion, cramps their flow of imagina- 
tien, and dispirits their works.” That 
this, however, is always true,—that 
genius is repressed where it really 
exists, through an anxiety to con- 
form to prescribed forms of elegance, 
is, perhaps, at the least questionable, 
as the works of the last century,—a 
period of which it is not too much to 
assert that, notwithstanding the finish- 
ed models of excellence which appear- 
ed at its commencement, for the imi- 
tation of artists, has been unusually 
fruitful in sublime and original ge- 
nius,—instead of being cramped by 
servile imitation, have expanded in 
many instances, to a yet greater free- 
dom and range of thought. Much 
less can it be proved by any hypo- 


* Dr. Gerrard, author of the Essays on 
Genius and on Taste. 


thesis, that an attention to good sense, 
order, and propriety, which certain- 
ly distinguished the productions of 

ane’s reign, involved tameness, or 
excluded imagination, and those 
greater endowments of mind, which 
are wont to elevate the feelings and 
the fancy to enthusiasm. 

It has been suggested, with much 
propriety, to the founders of new 
systems, either in Literature or in 
Science, that whilst ambitious of 
opening to the world some new and 
innovating discovery, they should, on 
the other hand, use caution that 
their hypothesis offers nothing which, 
taken in the abstract, or in any of its 
remoter bearings, shall impugo any 
former sentiments, which are like- 
wise maintained,— or any position, 
the truth of which all, by one com- 
mon consent, acknowledge. When 
the writer, whose more than ordinary 
sagacity and discernment himself ap- 
pears not last in appreciating, endea- 
vours to “throw from’ its high 
sphere” a fabrick, if we may thus 
express it, of beautiful proportions, 
which has always stood eminent for 
its dignity of aspect, and the skill and 
order of its architecture,—when he 
labours Lo prove that those who have 
hitherto been considered stars of 
lustre and magnitude ia the history 
of our Literature, were in reality 
counterfeits, and had no pretensions 
to the rank they so long enjoyed,—he 
would do well to reflect whether his 
arguments, if pursued to their just 
inference, would not likewise impugn 
the pretensions of many whose genius 
stood high, even in his own estima- 
tion. He is not to be told that many 
of our first-rate men of genius have 
sufficiently given proof that they 
deemed the polish of elegance and 
the rules of art not inconsistent with 
the most powerful displays of that 
animating principle,—or that, in the 
Moral, Didactic, and Descriptive de- 
partments of Literature, ample room 
is afforded to elevate the passions to 
sublimity, or to soften them to the 
tenderest sympathy. 

Genius, within the wide limits in 
which her powers may be exercised, 
displays herself in various ways, and 
assumes divers characteristics; it is 
not always necessary, in order to par- 
ticipate in her rewards and honours, 
to astonish or to dazzle; and all, who 
consider the true end and nw 
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of genius, must admit that those, who 
by a series of well-drawn and masterly 
dafteeations of life, manners, and seu- 
timents, expand the heart, calm the 
passions, and elevate the taste of their 
countrymen, eminently deserve their 
admiration and their gratitude. 

Melksham. ., E. P. 

TT 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE SCRIPTURES. 
(Continued from p. 494.) 

N a former Essay on this subject, 

it has been advanced, that what- 
ever aid the Sacred Word may derive 
in support of its authenticity, from 
olher circumstances there enumer- 
ated, the main foundations on which 
it rests its claim, are its own intrinsic 
dignity and worth,—the real utility of 
its doctrines and precepts,—the glo- 
rious hope it sets before us,—ils suit- 
ableness to the condition of mankind, 
—the fulfilment of those prophecies 
which are found in it, and in it alone, 
—and lastly, the correspondence of its 
various parts in one manifest and 
highly-importaut design which, what- 
ever be the collateral uses of its in- 
dividual portious, is uniformly appa- 
rept through the whole. 

Nor can this plan of defending the 
rule of our faith, by its own testi- 
mony, be justly objected to, as in an 
undue degree presuming on the truth 
of what is not previously proved, 
since, accurding to the great princi- 
ples of all equitable trial, no one 
should be condemned who has not 
first been heard in his own defence. 
As, therefore, the sacred authors are 
often arraigned by their opponcnts, 
and by none more so than Thomas 
Paine, it is surely proper they should 
be suffered to speak for themselves, 
and so much the more proper, as it 
is the common practice of those wri- 
ters who engage to combat the doc- 
trines of Divine Revelation, with the 
weapons of perverted reason, to tor- 
ture the words of Scripture from 
their original and genuine sense, thus 
frequently making them speak a lan- 
guage foreign from their real siguifi- 
calion, and inconsistent with them- 
selves. Like the fly in the fable, 
who having pitched on a pilasier of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, found fault with 
the little roughnesses which presented 
themselves to the confined view of 
his microscopic organs of vision, as 
gross deformities; while the symmetry 
of the majestic dome, with that of 
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the well-finished columns which sup- 
ported it, were lost upon his observa- 
tion. The advocates of isfidelity are 
coustantly (as Bishop Watson re- 
marks of the above writer), ‘* hunt- 
ing after difficulties, findiog “some 
real ones, which they endeavour to 
magnify into insurmountable objec- 
tions against the whole book, and at 
the same lime representing apparent 
difficulties as real ones, without hint- 
ing at the manner in which they have 
been explained ; ridiculing things held 
most sacred, and calumniating cha- 
raclers most venerable ; exciting the 
scoffs of the profane; increasing the 
scepticism of the doubtful; shaking 
the faith of the unlearned ; suggest- 
ing cavils to the disputers of this 
world, and perplexing the minds of 
honest men who wish to worship the 
God of their fathers in sincerity and 
truth.” All this and more they are 
doing, “ without so much as glancing 
at the grand design of the whule sa- 
cred Volume, or at the harmony and 
mutual depeodance of its several 
parts,” &c. 

To accomplish their disingenuous 
ends, how often have passages purcly 
metaphorical, been by sceptical wri- 
ters interpreted literally ? while others, 
which should be so understood, have 
been perverted by false glosses and 
uowarrantable constructions, by in- 
genious omissions, and other unfair 
means, 

Representations thus corrupt hav- 
ing, especially through the medium of 
partial quotation, been successfully 
employed in destroying the * little 
faith” of the * almost Christian,” and 
confirming the rooted prejudice of 
the avowed Deist, it is highly neces- 
sary to define, as accurately as pos- 
sible, the mode of examination we 
would recommend. No cavilling spi- 
rit, then, be it understood, must on 
auy account enter into an enquiry of 
this sort. Nocaptious predisposition 
to take exception against any portion 
of the sacred Volume on a cursory 
survey, or with more invidious aud 
malicious care to ransack every page 
in pursuit of objections, in order to 
coliect a sufficient number of doubt- 
ful points, to justify to our own minds 
a light estimation of the whole, On 
the contrary, he who rightly searches 
the Scriptures, enters on the import. 
ant work with humble reliance on 
his Creator's gracious aid, conceiving 
that 
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that the form under which they ad- 
dress him, as professedly originating 
from that great source of perfection, 
whom on the simple principles of pure 
Theien *, he is bound to venerate 
and adore, renders it an object of 
the highest importance that they 
should be perused with sobriety and 
candour. Nor need any man thus 
disposed dwell long on the subject, 
before he is brought to confess, that 
they afford a most interesting view 
of God’s dispensations, tending to re- 
move many difficulties which unas- 
sisted Reason never could, and that 
they are indeed well worthy of that 
great and glorious Author, whose 
power and wisdom are manifested in 
the structure of the universe, and 
whose goodness also, by the light of 
Natare displayed but partially, is by 
that of Revelation clearly and indu- 
bitably manifested. 

To any such, then, as are inclined 
to examine carefully into this point, 
it is, in the first place, no difficult 
matter fo prove, that the Christian 
Religion actually has many decided 
advantages connected with it, which 
may justly be pronounced peculiar 
to itself. More especially be it re- 
membered, that the conjectural ex- 
pectation of a future state of exist- 
ence, afforded by the light of Nature, 
is either imperfectly deduced from 
the same principles which the Scrip- 
tures fully confirm and illustrate, or 
traditionally derived from those in- 
structions first delivered by God to 
mankind during the patriarchal ages, 
as they stand recorded in the Old 
Testament. It must be confessed, 
also, on a fair investigation, that 
what is denominated Natural Reli- 
gion, can at best afford but a faint 
and glimmering ray, insufficient to 
penetrate the gloomy clouds of doubt 
and uncertainty which veil the future 
world from mortal sight, or to re- 
move those perplexities which con- 
found at times the clearest reasoners, 
on the principles of simple Theism. 
[See an article in our Magazine for 
October last, p. 293, entitled ‘Contrast 
between Deism and Christianity.”] 

Nor can it with truth be denied, 
that the Scriptures alone bring life 





* This term is used in Opposition to the 
word Deism; a term originally adopted 
as an apology for unbelief in Revelation, 
though professed belief in the being of a 
God. 
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and immortality to light, while by 
the positive assurance they afford us 
of a future retribution, they satisfac- 
torily solve every question arising 
from those adverse occurrences of 
human life, which, under the acknow- 
ledged permission of infinite Wisdom, 
so frequently befal the virtuous,—and 
those prosperous circumstances, on 
the other hand, which under the same 
sanction, so often altend the vicious 
and the profligate. While they ac- 
quaint us that the triumph of the 
wicked is short, and the recompence 
of the virtuous eternal, they coincide 
with every conclusion drawn by the 
rightly-reflecting mind as to the plain 
distinction between moral good and 
evil. They discriminate also far 
more exactly between the one and 
the other, and have the most direct 
tendency to promote a regular per- 
formance of the various duties’ we 
owe to our Creator, to oursélves, and 
to those with whom we stand con- 
nected by relative and social ties. 

So suitable, indeed, are the pre- 
cepts of morality laid down in the 
Bible (more especially as illustrated, 
enlarged, and confirmed in the New 
Testament), to the advancement of 
our happiness here, that, even inde- 
pendently of the hope of glory here- 
after, it might, for their sake alone, 
be fairly pronounced well worthy of 
universal acceptance.— Scraps, as 
Thomas Paine has irreverently called 
them, they contain maxims, by an 
attention to which, the world would 
exhibit a very different scene from 
what it has ever yet done. Not to 
dwell on the rules of conduct con- 
tained in the Sermon of Christ on the 
Mount, and other divine lessons de- 
livered by him, which have even ob- 
tained the praise of some who were 
not altogether advocates for the 
Christian Faith, we may venture to 
say thus much :—Were all who had 
the advantage to be born in a Chris- 
tian country to embrace with since- 
rity the faith of the Gospel, to add to 
that faith virtue, to virtue know- 
ledge, to knowledge temperance, to 
temperance patience, to patience 
wae to godliness brotherly 

indness, and to brotherly kindness 
charity, how would the excellence 
of our holy Religion appear! 

In short, the internal evidence to 
the truth of the Gospel, which arises 
from due consideration of the real 

tendency 
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tendency of its genuine doctrines, to 

romote the general welfare of man- 
Kind, appears among the most pro- 
minent that can be brought in its 
support. 

The motives, too, by which the 
moral principles of the Christian Re- 
ligion are enforced, are stronger than 
any that can be deduced from the- 
light of Nature, in proportion to the 
full assurance that system of Divine 
Truth affords of an eternal reward to 
the obedient. Hence the effect pro- 
duced by them is likely to be more 
extensively beneficial, as on the other 
hand, we know by fatal and daily ex- 
perience, a disregard to them is pro- 
ductive of an equally proportionate 
mischief, both to society at large, 
and to the individuals of which it is 
composed. On these grounds, there- 
fore, it is surely a matter of no small 
importance, that we should justly ap- 
preciate the privilege bestowed upon 
us by the light of Revelation. 

But if to all these considerations, 
we add that of the especial blessings 
conferred on us as frail and offending 
creatures by the Mediatorial scheme, 
the reconciliation with God through 
Christ, the promised assisting power 
of the Holy Spirit, the various means 
of grace, as well as the animating 
prospect of future blessedness which 
the Gospel dispensation holds forth, 
how loudly do they call upon us to 
give diligence to secure to ourselves 
an interest in the divine favour so 
manifestly extended towards us, by a 
grateful acceptance of the Truth as 
it is in Jesus Christ. 

Some further considerations may be 
communicated for afuture paper, rela- 
tive to the remaining part of the sub- 


ject. Mason CHAMBERLIN. 
—_————— 
Mr. Ursan, Melksham, July 30. 


F, as has been long perpetuated 

from age to age, the opinion of 
the ingratitude and neglect which the 
publick are too apt to show towards 
their real benefactors, may, in part, 
occasionally be said to be founded in 
the disappointed views, the over- 
weening vanity, or the discontent of 
authors or of projectors; it must yet 
be said, that it has not been alleged 
without foundation. 

That the reward of merit comes 
not very frequently, until its subject 
or its possessor has become insensible 
toitscharms, ~~ be almost esteem- 
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ed au aphorisin for its truth: History 
will supply innumerable instances in 
which it isexemplified,—and although 
it may be said, that in the natural 
course of human affairs, a coatem- 
porary generation is not always a 
competent judge of the extent of be- 
nefit which an individual has con- 
ferred upon it,—and that it is for 
posterity to feel and to decide upon, 
at once the advantages which society 
has received from him (under what- 
ever shape they come), and the. pro- 
portion of his own merit ;—whoever 
examines its pages will be fully sen- 
sible that industry and talent, although 
rightly applied, are not always the 
sure road to favour. 

The ephemeral applause of courtly 
patronage, or of popular favouritism, 
1s on the contrary acquired, and some- 
times sustained by other arts, than 
those of real sterling merit,—merit 
which io every age must ever be ap- 
parent to the discriminating eye of 
—¢ sense, which, after criticism 

as done its worst, will still shine in 
unsullied excellence. 

In the annals of our own Litera- 
ture, how frequent have been the 
instances of writers in whom the 
highest talents were centered, and 
who were sometimes distinguished by 
elevation of thinking and eminent 
virtues, whose whole lives seemed 
nevertheless oue perpetual struggle 
with the frowns of adverse fortune ; 
—which fortune, although partly the 
result of other and deeper causes, was 
doubtless much perpetuated through 
the unworthy slights of those who 
ought to have supported and encou- 
raged the growth of genius, and aided 
the maturing of those talents which 
were so highly calculated to reflect 
honour on their country. 

How often has it been complained, 
that the cold and undeserved apathy 
of those whom a sense of duty, no 
less than a generous wish to patronize 
talent of an exalted rank and cha- 
racter, have thrown a gloom over 
the dispositions and the fortunes of 
individuals, bora to adorn and reflect 
splendour,—crushed anticipated pros- 

ts, and given to souls originally 
avourable to the interests of virtue, 
a bias destructive of their moral ex- 
cellence and usefulness! But if nu- 
merous instances of the cruel indif- 
ference of the publick towards the 
exigencies of certain sons of Genius, 
who 
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who were nevertheless bora to reflect 
lustre and dignity on the Literature 
of their respective wras, stand upon 
record in the literary annals of our 
country,—if neglect towards those 
who pppeaprintee their talents and 
the results of long years of industry 
and application, to please, instruct, 
and raise the intellectual taste of their 
countrymen,—if the names of Mil- 
ton, Otway, Butler, Dryden, and 
Johnson, with numerous others, pro- 
claim the occasional truth of what 
has so frequently furnished a subject 
of complaint,—a uational stigma will 
still be said to designate the age that 
refuses a just tribute to the memory 
of an individual (if such tribute has 
not been already paid), although he 
enjoyed during his life a competent 
share of esteem and attention. It is 
not then a contemporary age alone, 
upon whom it always devolves to 
proclaim, by a proper estimate in the 
eyes of the world, its adequate sense 
of transcendant services. 

1 would be here understood to 
have in view not so much the duc 
appreciation of their writings and de- 
scription of talent in the minds of 
men, as the offering those becoming 
honours to their memory, which their 
high benefits conferred upon. their 
countrymen, and mankind have de- 
manded. A monument correspon- 
dent to their name and rank, to per- 

etuate at once their own fame, and 
he proper feelings of a grateful Na- 
tion. 

Amongst national desiderata of 
this kind which still remain, may be 
ranked a monument to the memory 
of the imwortai Locke. 

It ought, however, in justice, per- 
haps, on the other haad, to be pre- 
mised, that a general disregard of the 
claims of departed worth, or a gene- 
ral deficiency of public spirit in these 
particulars, has been by no means a 
striking characteristic of the English, 
Aware that an insinuation of this ge- 
pneral and sweeping nature would be 
unjust and uogenerous, the writer of 
the present remarks would rather be 
solicitous to render, in those instances 
where it is due, adequate praise to 
the munificence which has raised such 
honourable trophies to the names of 
those who had formerly been pro- 
ductive of benefit, or of honourable 
distinetion, to that country which 
gave them birth. 


When we enter the precincts of that 
venerable pile, whose numerous and 
cloistered recesses are consecrated to 
the hallowed memory of those who 
have been deemed worthy to occupy 
a niche in its Gothic ailes, the first 
impression which strikes the mind is, 
the liberality and zeal which have 
reared the adequate tribute of respect 
to high genius or to moral worth. 
We feel that we belong to a people 
who are capable of estimating great 
services;—and while the eye wanders 
along the fretted walls and solenm 
arcades, and sees the mausoleums of 
the Patriot, the Hero, the Philan- 
thropist, the Man of Letters, the Phi- 
losopher, and the Statesman,—the 
heart exults at once in the long line 
of worthies which have adorned this 
country, and the zeal which, with a 
proper feeling, would thus pay them 
the last meed of admiration and ac- 
knowledgment that ano eolightened 
age can show. 

Upon a closer investigation, how- 
ever, we peruse the records of cer- 
tain personages, which, evlogized as 
they are in high strains of panegy rick, 
somewhat excite our surprize ;—while 
we look in vain for the vestiges of 
others, to whom in the enthusiasm of 
gratitude we allot in imagination a 
prominent place. 

Of these, some it may be presumed, 
although entitled to the best thanks 
that their country cau bestow, from 
their service in raising her intellec- 
tual or adorning her moral character, 
io the eyes and estimation of foreign- 
ers, have been denied this mark of 
honourable distinction,—through the 
petty influences of party jealousy, 
and various other associated opinious 
concerning character and merit, which 
divide the age—which immediately 
succeeds their own.— Time glides 
away;—another age succeeds, in 
which, perhaps, the ardour of grati- 
tude and acknowledgment, which, 
while it is fresh and active, prompts 
to public memorials, loses its im- 
pulse, and what our fathers have 
omitted to do, is still neglected. 

Others, for whose writings or for 
whose character we entertain the 
liveliest sense of admiration, we look 
for in vain amidst this grand reposi- 
tory of the illustrious dead ;—their 
genius, and their department of la- 
bours (although most concur in a 
cold acknowledgment of their high 

rank), 
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rank), still have not in them enough 
of general interest, to animate and 


incite to public testimonials of their . 


worth, or of the estimation in which 
they are held by their surviving 
countrymen. 

Amongst this class, perhaps, stands 
Mr. Locke, the subject of a monu- 
ment to whose memory has chiefly 
occasioned the present remarks. Such 
a monument, allow me, Mr. Urban, 
to repeat, has long been a national 
desideratum. That upwards of a 
century has elapsed without the ap- 
pearance of any public testimonials 
of the high rank and eminence in 
which he has ever stood, as well in 
the other countries of Europe as his 
own, is only a proof of the too fre- 
quent indifference of those who ought 
to promote and patronize whatever 
tends to perpetuate the dignity and 
character of their nation; even when 
their own personal feelings are not 
powerfully appealed to, or when the 
department of intellectual science in 
which he shone has not exactly coin- 
cided with the views or the tastes of 
those who are nevertheless emulous 
in the support of Literature and 
Science. 

Yet where, in the Philosopher, or 
in those of the Publick, is there to 
be found a character in whom na- 
tional esteem ought in a higher de- 
gree to unite? Asa Writer, and asa 
Patriot, it has long ceased to be a 
question with his intelligent readers ; 
he stands eminently entitled to the 
highest esteem. 

Asa pr ee acute, intelli- 
gent, and profound, he occupies a 
station in the very first class ;—vigi- 
lant, prompt, and sagacious in the 
detection of truth, he advances no 
postulate, and draws no corollary, 
which will not undergo the test of rigid 
and severe argument, and generally 
of demonstration. Indefatigable in 
his pursuit of truth, aod inflexible in 
its maintenance, he did not shrink 
from an avowal of those doctrines, or 
of those discoveries, which the most 
subtle and discriminating research 
into the real character and operations 
of the human mind afforded. His un- 
derstanding, framed by nature and 


hy habit to originate its own inqui- 
ries, and form its own judgments, 
advanced theories upon the surest 
evidence, and deduced fair and legi- 
timate truths from well-established 
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facts, upon which he safely grounded 
those principles, from which he ad- 
vanced to new light and new disco- 
veries. The tendency of all his in- 
quiries into the nature and pheno- 
mena of mind, has been to open its 
perception to further discovery, and 
to place this intricate but highly-im- 
portant science,—in which his labours 
may be termed a signal epoch, and in 
which the dawn of metaphysical light 
soon expanded to the expulsion of 
sophistry and error,—upon a perma- 
nent and unshaken basis. 

Upon the services which Mr. Locke 
has rendered to the science of Juris- 
prudence, those who have most stu- 
died his Treatises on Government 
will be best aware. If, over the ele- 
vated and patriotic shade of Sidney, 
the ingenuous heart stoops with re- 
verence and acknowledgment,—if the 
tear of commiseration and regret 
must ever flow whilst perusing the 
writings and reflecting on the fate of 
such a man,—the ardour and daunt- 
less freedom of Locke, in explaining 
what he conceived to be the cause of 
his country aod mankind, is almost 
equally entitled to our sympathies. 
Tenacious in the support of the na- 
tive freedom of his country, he 
grounded his arguments of liberty as 
a divine and inalienable right, upon 
the firm but temperate deductions of 
the uses, ends, and designs of all 
human government, and in his cool 
and dignified resolution to withstand 
tyranoy and corruption in ils various 
shapes and appearances, has merited 
the high respect of all, in whom in- 
tegrity, combined with an ability to 
appreciate talent, maintains a place. 

In the minor and occasional writ- 
ings of Locke, although the vigour 
of thought, and the scope and eleva- 
tion of idea which is so abundantly 
manifested on other occasions, are 
not, from the nature of his subjects, 
requisite, he is every where intelli- 
gent, perspicuous, and distinguished 
by good sense. Actuated as it would 
sufficiently appear by a sole wish to 
elucidate truth, and to benefit man- 
kind, he laboured strenuously to re- 
move prejudices, to set things in 
their clear, proper, and rational 


light, and to implant in the minds of 
those for whom he wrote, a noble 

and correct mannér of thinking. 
In the public functions in whieh bis 
talents were exercised, he —, ~ 
the 
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the-daties of his office with ability 
and zeal ;—in his private, social, and 
domestic life, he was open, ingenu- 
ous, and liberal. To his friends, his 
manners were candid, dignified, and 
marked with urbanity of disposition. 
He seemed at his intervals of leisure 
and conversation, like a great mind 
relaxed from his severer duties, in 
which he evidently effected much for 
the mental and moral reformation of 
his countrymen and the world at 
large. 

*“ And, what! no Monument, Inscription, 

Stone,” 


which might do his memory adequate 
honour? 

Upon entering the corner of West- 
minster Abbey appropriated more 
peculiarly to the Classicks, the feel- 
ings are gratified by seeing many 
whose brilliant talents well entitle 
them to such a place.—While Dry- 
den and Addison meet the eye, and 
occupy a prominent station,—a re- 
flection will arise that, notwithstand- 
ing the high part which these illus- 
trious Writers bore in the Literature 
of their age, their services in Poetry 
and the Belles Lettres were inferior, 
perhaps, to those of Mr. Locke in 
Philosophy :—and shall we see, under 
the noble dome of a Cathedral which 
reflects credit upon the talents of its 
Architect, and on the splendour of 
the British Metropolis, the names of 
a Jonnson, a Howarpn, and a Jones, 
unassociated by that of a Sage whose 
claims on the perpetual remembrance 
of his country, are not inferior to 
either of them ?—* With what indig- 
nation and painful reflections,” on 
the other hand, to use the language 
of a Biographer, “ must we behold 
the remains of that great and good 
man lying under a mean mouldering 
tomb-stone, in an obscure country 
churchyard, by the side of a forlorn 
wood !” 

I would avail myself, Mr. Urban, 
of this opportunity to inquire, through 
the medium of your widely-circu- 
lated Miscellany, why the projected 
Monument in St. Paul’s Cathedral to 
the memory of John Locke—a Pro- 
posal of which appeared some ele- 
ven years back in your Magazine *, 
was not proceeded with? Was public 
spirit,—the love of philosophy,—and 





*¥ See vol. LXXVIII, 382. 511; LXXIX. 
451; LXXX. i, 230. Eprr. 
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respect for one of its greatest men, so 
low in England, as not to defray the 
trifling expences of a Monument to 
his memory t? 

Whatever the reasons may have been 
for the abandonment of the design, it 
is certain that a Monument commen- 
surate with the rank of his talents, 
and the nature of his services, is yet 
wanting to our character; and would 
redeem us in the eyes of foreigners, 
from any imputation of suffering 
some of our brightest names to rust 
in inglorious oblivion. 

RR 
Mr. Urpan, Nov. 10. 
F I do not encroach too much 
upon your valuable pages by of- 
fering subjects of a comparatively- 
mean interest, I shall beg a niclie for 
the following paper on the Etymo- 
logy of Halifax. ; 

This has long proved a source of 
contention among Antiquaries, and 
admitted of divers interpretations ; 
while it is rested on the invention of 
a foolish fable by some, we find it 
gladly passed over by others, as a 
matter where reason is inadmissible, 
and on which explanation is-thrown 
away. It is, moreover, one good 
proof, from a large number, of the 
extreme fondness of the older writers 
for hiding under the ambiguity of a 
tale what they'did not understand, or 
took no trouble to comprehend. 

The authors who have treated on 
this subject are Camden, Thoresby, 
Watson, and Dr. Whitaker. 

Camden delivers himself thus : 


** Among the mountains themselves the 
Calder afterwards leaves on the left Hali- 
fax, a very famous town on the slope of a 
hill extending from West to East. It has 
not had this name many ages, being be- 
fore called Horton, as some of the inha- 
bitants relate, adding this tale concerning 
the change of the name. A certain priest, 
as they call him, had long been in love 
with a young woman, without success; 
and finding her virtue proof against all 
his solicitations, his love suddenly chang- 
ing to madness, the villain cut off her 
head, which being afterwards hung upon 
a yew tree, was reverenced and visited 
by the common people, till it began to 
corrupt, every person pulling off some 
twigs of the tree.—The tree, stripped of 
its branches, maintained its reputation for 
sanctity among the credulous, and the 
vulgar fancied the little veins spread like 





+ See. the question answered in our 
last, p. 386, Epuir. 
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hair or threads between the bark and body 
of the yew, were the identical hairs of the 
mai A pilgrimage was established 
from the neighbourhood hither, and such 
a concourse came that the little village of 
fHorton grew to a large town, and took the 
new name of Haligfax, or Halifax; q. d. 
Holyhair, fax signifying hair among the 
English on the other side of Trent, whence 
also, a noble family in these paris, called 
Fairfax, from their fair hair.” 

Gough, in his Additions, censures 
Camden’s hasty manner of taking up 
this etymology ; and gives Wright's 
explanation, from the face of St. Joha 
Baptist, which is the same as S3en- 
tley’s. 

There is no mention of HaJifax in 
Domesday Book, though it occurs in 
several antient grants and charters 
immediately following. 

1 must beg leave respectfully to offer 
my dissent from Dr. Whitaker’s pro- 
position in his republication of * Loi- 
dis et Elmete,” that Halifax, or Holy- 
way, is “half Saxon and half Norman; 
for faz in Norman French is an old 
plural noun denoting highways.” The 
principal weight of my objection rests 
on the belief I have always enter- 
tained, that it never was a custom in 
early ages to give names to towns 
and places after the manner he has 
mentioned ; and, with the exception 
of surnames, added from motives of 
pride and family greatness, to Saxon 
originals, no examples, I think, are 
to be adduced in corroboration. Pev- 
haps, | may say with equal confidence, 
that the interpretation of Halifax, as 
signifying ** Holyways,” is also erro- 
neous; for, in addition to the impro- 
bability of the union of the languages 
before spoken of, I apprehend it may 
be shown that the place received iis 
name before the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, and that consequently it can- 
not be other than Anglo-Saxon. 

I consider Halifax to be compound- 
ed of an adjective and a substantive 
noun in the usual way. The first 
half, Haliz, sanctus, from the verb 
Hahgan, consecrare; and the second, 
Fac, possessiv, from facan, acquirere. 
The conjunction of the adjective and 
substantive, in the plural number, 
will give Haligpacay, sancte posses- 
siones, a term appiied to so much 
territory as appertained to a religious 
foundation of Saxon origin once flou- 
rishing iv this spot. 

Gant. Mac. Suppl, LXXXIX, Parr I. 
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The same reasoning will hold good, 
and unravel the meaning of Balafax ; 
the Celtic bal, bala (among the Irish 
bally), the initial syllables of many 
places in Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, 
signify a place, town, or situation. 
The Suiogothic and Icelandic bol, has 
the same meaning, domicilium, sedes, 
&c. all from the Mesogothic bau-an, 
to dwell. Balafax, therefore, would 
give in like manner Balaracay, pos- 
sessiones oppidi Bala. Fairfax, which 
has, until Dr. Whitaker suggested 
Fairways, been explained to mean 
Fairhair, from the alleged founder 
of the family having light-coloured 
hair, is, as I take it, an evident mis- 
conception, and ought to be read 
Faxareax *, Capilli versicolores, from 
the verb Fagian, bariare, and ypeax, 
Crines; and the proper pronuncia- 
tion of this compound will easily ac- 
count for the first part being now 
read Fair; whilst the singularity of 
the appearance would be a likely rea- 
son for the attachment of so cusious 
an agnomen, corresponding closely 
with the custom of other nations; as 
for instance, the Cicero, and Clau- 
dius, among the Romans; and the 
Longepée, ironsides, and Coeur de 
Lion, in our own history. The ver- 
sicolor equus, or piebald horse, by 
the Saxons termed fpagayveda, is a 
parallel, and proves the usage to be 
then extant. 

In conclusion, therefore, Mr. Ur- 
ban, I suggest that Halifax is entirely 
and purely Saxon, and has ils deriva- 
tion from a certain track of land be- 
longiag to an antient religious esta- 
blishment existing at a remote time, 
upon which the present town has 
since risen, and continued to us the 
usurped appellation. 

Yours, &c. W.R. Wuarrton. 

a 

Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 3. 

May persons are ready to ex- 

claim against the expences of 
actions, without considermg how 
much it is in the power of the par- 
ties considerably to lessen them, and 
yet try the real merits of a cause. 
1 particularly allude to the expences 
of witnesses. In one cause, lately, L 
am informed the witnesses cost 40001. 





* 5 apud Saxones potestatem sepissimé 
habet Anglice litere y. 
This 
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This is bad, both on account of the 
waste of money, and on account of 
the witnesses who are very few of 
them allowed more than their bare 
expences, and who are thus taken 
away from their employments to no 
purpose. Witnesses are certainly ne- 
cessary to try the real merits; but 
formal witnesses, to prove hand-writ- 
ing to letters and papers, small pay- 
ments, and trifling facts, should be 
in sume way dispensed with, In a 
cause at York, a man was subpeenaed 
at the expence of 20/. to prove a pay- 
ment of a sum of 20/.; the trial was 
pat off, and he was again subpaenaed 
at the same expence, for the same 
purpose ; thus the unsuccessful party 
had to pay 40/. for a witness to prove 
a fact which could not fairly be dis- 
puted; and the witness was taken 
away from his employments at least 
ten days. ‘This same thing occurs 
perpetually; the law expences are 
often comparatively trifling compared 
to the expences of witnesses. 

Above 4000 causes are annually 
tried at Nisi Prius in England. 

I have now stated this grievance ; 
what remedy can be obtained may be 
properly left as a question for future 
consideration. Ss. P. 

— 

Mr. Unsan, Manchester, Sept. 4. 

N the Life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
I prefixed to his “ Religio Medici,” 
edit. 1736, 12mo, London, is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“ He (Sir Thos. Browne) wrote a Trea- 
tise likewise, entitled De Lucis Causa et 
Origine, in a Letter to Isaac Vossius, with 
whom he bad a dispute upon that subject ; 
printed at Amsterdam in 1663 ; and criti- 
cised on Vossius* Work De Natura et Pro- 
prietate Lucis, wherein he strongly main- 
tains Des Cartes’ hypothesis. He also 
wrote an Apology for the Cartesian Philo- 
sophy, in opposition to a Divine named 
Vogelsanq.”’ 

No other biographer of Sir Thomas 
Browne mentions these works. I have 
never been able to meet with either 
of them; nor do I know whether the 
latter was ever printed. If any of 
your Correspondents can give me an 
account of either of them, or can tell 
me where to meet with them, I shall 
feel very thankful for the information. 

One of the books written against 
Sir Thomas Browne was entitled ‘* Me- 
dicus Medicatus, or the Physician’s 
Religion, cured hy a lenitive or gen- 





tle potion, &c. 
1645, 12mo. 

Any account of -this book would 
also be very acceptable to me. 

I have an inteation of shortly re- 
publishing some, if notall, of Browne's 
Works; and therefore any other com- 
munication respecting him or his writ- 
ings, would greatly oblige 

Yours, &c. Jas. Crossixy. 


By Alexander Ross,” 





Mr.Urnpan, Kellington, Sept. 14. 

O work on the principles of pure 
geometry has, perhaps, ever been 

of greater utility, or more generally 
read, than the Elements of Euclid. 
The accurate, strict, and logical man- 
ner of reasoning made use of by that 
antient author, has contributed in no 
small degree to the general improve- 
ment of the human mind, upon every 
other subject, whether immediately 
connected with the mathematical 
sciences or not. Of the various edi- 
tions of this work, published at differ- 
ent periods of time, in different lan- 
guages, and in different countries, 
none, perhaps, upon the whole, is 
more deserving of our notice than 
that of Dr. R. Simson of Glasgow. 
This eminent Professor, by strenu- 
ously endeavouring to exclude the 
false and inaccurate reasonings by 
which unskilful editors, through a 
long lapse of years, had vitiated this 
celebrated work, and by restoring 
more genuine demonstrations in their 
place, and which he carefully collect- 
ed from every possible source, seems 
to have produced # work nearly ap- 
proaching to perfection of reasoning. 
—It may appear strange then, Mr. 
Urban, that a small inaccuracy should 
still have beet copied through the 
almost numberless editions of that 
Work. And it is, perhaps, still more 
remarkable that this should occur in 
a proposition which contains the first 
difficulty that beginuers generally 
meet with in reading the Elements, 
viz. the 5th proposition of the first 
Book, “ that the angles at the base 
of an isocles triangle are equal to 
one another; and if the equal sides 
be produced, the angles on the other 
side of the base shall be equal.” The 
mistake alluded to is in comparing 
the two triangles BFC, GBC, in which 
the two sides BF, FC, are equal to 
the two GC, GB, and the included 
angle at F is equal to the angle at G, 
from which it immediately follows 
that 
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that the angles FBC, GCB, are equal, 
as also the angles FCB, GBC ; with- 
out adding the condition “ that the 
base BC is common to the two trian- 
gies,” as is unnecessarily done by Dr. 
Simson. Whetl.cr this condition is 
to be found in the Greek text or not, 
I am not able to say, uot having the 
book at hand to refer to. Some of 
your learned Correspondents may, 
perhaps, be able to inform me. It 
does not appear in the edition of 
Euclid, published by Dr. Barrow. It, 
however, exists in Commandine’s La- 
tin Edition of the Elements. 
Considering your Miscellany as a 
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proper vehicle for every species of 
information, | have ventured to trou- 
ble you with this remark. 

Yours, &c. 

—— 
Mr. Urnpay, Dec. 8. 

} $, ~- befure Campbell's * British 

Poets,” I had projected a similar 
publication, containing specimens of 
the living as well as the deceased, 
with general criticisms, notes, and il- 
lustrations; and I had arranged the 
more recent writers (for the /ast four 
volumes ) chronologically (as follows), 
each according to the date of his (or 
her) earliest poetical ‘production : 


Omicron. 





-R. O. Cambridge.......1751 


John Homie..............1757 
Rev. R. Potter.......... 1758 
John Ogilvie............1758 
Mrs. Eliz. Carter......1753 
Arthur Marpby.........1759 
James Beattie...........1760 
R. Cumberland......... 1761 
Jobn Nichols.....,......1761 
John Hoole.........+.+.1 762 
John Delap.........+.+++1762 


‘Thomas Percy.......+..1765 


Christ. Austy............1766 
Edw. Jerningham ......1766 
James Wovodhouse.....1'766 
H, Downaman ...........1767 


F. N.C. Mundy........1768 
Rev. E. Cartwright....1771 
Earl of Carlisle......... 1773 


iekrt 


Henry Mackenzie......1775 
Rev. R. Graves.........1773 
Mrs. Barbauld .........177 
DT RE yee | 
W. Richardson.........177 


R. Pratt..cccccccccescccee 1774 
Rev. T. Warwick......1775 
R. B. Sheridan.........1775 
John Aikin.......+0.000021T75 
Rob. Jephson........ eel T75 
Capel Lofft.......... ccoeel VES 
Rev. T. Maurice....... 1776 
Eyles Irwin, ........ seve l 776 
Mrs. Cowley........+-++ 1776 
Will. Hayley............1778 


H. J. Pye.ccssccce soreeel 778 
Rev, Rob. Holmes.....1778 
John Bampfylde,..,... 1778 
John Wolcot........+...1778 
Rev. I. H, Pott.........1779 
Rev. T. S. Whalley ...1779 
Anna Seward.......+....1780 
William Gifford....,...1781 
Rev. R. Hole............1781 
Rev. S. Hoole...........1 781 
Rev. Geo. Crabbe ......1781 
J.T. Mathias...........1781 
John Pinkerton......... 1781 
Helen Maria Williams1782 
Rev. W. Belvoe .........1783 


Thomas Coombe..,.... 1783 
Rev. W. Lipscuomb....17°4 
J. Sargent, Esq.........1785 


Luke Booker...........+ 1735 
Samuel Knight.........1785 
Rev. H. Boyd........... 1785 


S. E. Brydges, Esq....1785 
Robert Burns............1785 
Rev. Rich. Polwhele ..1785 


Charlotte Smith..... 1785 
William Cowper........1786 
J. Courtenay..... eccvees 1786 


G. Canning.......000.00.1 786 
S. Rogers. .....sss.0+00001 786 
H. F. Carey .......000001787 
Rev. J. Whitehouse.,,1787 
Anue Yrarsley ..... oeee L787 


Rev. W. Crowe......... 1788 - 


B. Greathead...,........1788 
W. Parsons.. ....00.++...1788 


Mrs. Radcliffe....... os. 1 789 
Rev. W. L. Bowles....1789 
S.. Bite rciscsce cocces 001 789 


P. B. Homer.... .......1789 
W. Sotheby........+00001790 
F, Sayers.........00-ee001 790 
1. D'Israeli ........+000001790 
Rev. G. Richards ....,.1791 
Rev, W. W. Carr......1791 
Alexander Thompson .1791 
Joseph Richardson.....1792 
Geo. Dyer.......s2s000001 792 
Lady Mawners..... eevee 19S 
Lady Burrell........ «2.1793 






W. Boscawen........ 
W. T. Fitzgeraid..... «1793 
William Kendall.......1793 
Rev. Geo. Huddesford1793 
R. P. Knight............1794 
Rev. T. Gisborne..-...1794 
Rev. J. Beresford......1794 
Rev. J. Bidlake.........1 794 
W., >Presion.......000000.1794 
W. Roscoe.....00.esee0. 1795 
W. Ashburnham........1795 
Rey. Weedon Batler,..1795 
Sir J. B. Burges,.......1796 


Sir B. Boothby...,...... 
Hon. W. B. Spencer... 
J. T. Stanley... ceseve 
W. Drummond......... 
ee 
A fe 
P. L, Courtier.......... 
Rev. Jos. D. Carlyle...4796 
Lady Taites.....,.......1796 
Thomas Park............1797 
K. Hamley.......0...00061 797 
A, Tresham ........06...1797 
T. Townshend...........1797 
Robert Southey.........1797 


"© 
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S. T. Coleridge ........ 1797 
C. Batti cccccecsevees ee L797 
GS. Tait cccccccgpe cnnens 1797 
J. Cotile...... eccsece evel 797 
Rev, &. Broughton.....1798 
Joanna Baillie..........1798 
ams Biieiccccscccscecese 1800 
R. A. Davenpurt..,....1800 
C. S. Pybus,.,......00...1800 
R. Bloomfield.......... .1800 
ThomasCampbell...... 1800 
W. Wordsw orth...,.....1800 
Thomas Moorr.........1800 
Hector Macneill........ 1800 


Mrs. Montoliev.........1800 
Mrs. Opie.........+00+-. 1800 


George Hardinge....,.. 1800 
Walter Scott........... .1802 
James Mercer..,.......1804 
Edw. Coxe ......... oo0ee1 805 


Laura Maria Temple..1805 
Mary Robinson ..,.....1805 
James Mon'!gomery...1806 
Lord Byron.............1807 
Miss Owenson (Lady 
Morgan) «+.++s000es0++. 1807 
Fortescue Hitchins.,...1807 
Rev. J. Vincent....,.,.1808 


Francis Hodgson..... 1808 
Reginald Heber........1809 
Mr. Townsend...... eee 1810 
Miss Mitford........ one A SEL 


Rev. John Mitford.....1811 
James Willyams, Esq.1817 


of 
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Of the preceding votaries of the 
Muse, a great number have gone to 
* that bourne from whence no tra- 
veller returns,” long before Camp- 
bell made his compilation—and Down- 
man among the rest;—the omission 
of whose name in Campbell's speci- 
mens I cannot account for. Surely 
his Lucius Junius Brutus is one of 
the finest Dramatic pieces of modern 
days. It is in Shakspeare’s best man- 
ner. 

Any corrections or additions to the 
preceding list, or biographical anec- 
dotes, or critical observations, will 
be accepted with due acknowledg- 
ments. AN Orn CorREsPpoNDENT. 

—— 

Mr. Urnpan, Nov. 9. 

AS you sometimes admit into your 

interesting Miscellany remarks 
which may tend to elucidate parti- 
cular parts of Scripture, I take the 
liberty of sending you the following 
on Proverbs, chap. i. v. 15, 16, and 
17, hoping at the same time that this 
may not be unacceptable to some of 
your numerous readers. 

Whenever | have read these verses, 
I have always found a degree of ob- 
scurity attending them, which seemed 
principally to arise from the want of 
connexion. That the translators saw 
it in the same light, is not unlikely, 
as they have given rather an unusual 
meaning to the word '3, though it 
must be confessed, that with the pre- 
sent reading, a better translation could 
not be given. 

In the version of the Septuagint, 
we shall find great assistance towards 
removing the difficulties attending 
this passage. The first thing we no- 
tice is the omission of the 16th verse, 
which [ should not think justifiable 
in any translator, unless resting on 
firm authorities, All the MSS. col- 
lated by Dr. Kennicott retain it, and 
therefore I retain it also; but the in- 
trusion of this verse destroying the 
connexion which subsists between the 
15th and i7th, 1 should conjecture 
that the 16th and 17th verses have 
changed places, and should therefore 
reverse their order. The next thing 
to be observed is the translation which 
the Seventy give of the 1Tth verse: 
“Ou yap exraveras Sixt adixws wre 
pwross,” including a small, but at the 
same time an important variation. 
By the insertion of the negative, they 
give a readiug opposite to the present 
mm every respect, and at once render 
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the sense clear and intelligible. With 
these emendations, the verses will be 
as follows: ** My Son, go not thon in 
the way with them, keep thyfoot from 
their paths. For the net is not spread 
in vain in the sight of every lord of 
the wing,” (the Hebrew idiom fora 
bird), as if the Royal Teacher had 
said, “ Be extremely cautious, my 
Son, in what paths you walk, and 
keep quite clear of the ways of these 
sinners, whose devices I have just 
been describing ; as in the natural, so 
in the moral world, the net is not 
spread in vain in sight of so many 
thousands; some will be taken in the 
snare; therefore I exhort you to be 
very careful, lest youshould be among 
those who are finally deceived.” 
Should these remarks, Mr. Urban, 
be of service to any of your readers, 


I shall be satisfied. VERrvs. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, Dee. 11. 


AS your valuable Miscellany is 
universally allowed to be a 
friend to the Establishment (and de- 
servedly so too) and in: the hands of 
most Clergymen, I beg leave, by 
means of it, to suggest a few hints to 
my Brother Clergy regarding the wel- 
fare of our excellent Church. 

it has much perplexed the world 
to account for the flourishing and 
progressive state of Religion among 
the Sectaries of the present day, to 
the manifest detriment of the Estab- 
lished Church, and, | would say, to 
the true interest of Christianity. You 
find some ascribe this growing evil to 
that love of novelty, so congenial to 
human nature, *‘ that desire of hear- 
ing some new thing,’ which St. Paul 
tells us was preached in his time, with 
some, who, having ilching ears, fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables. Others 
ascribe it to that zeal and industry 
with which Dissenters of every de- 
nomination endeavour to gain con- 
veris to their doctrine, Like the Pha- 
risees of old, they could compass sea 
and land to gain one proselyte. Their 
success must in some measure be at- 
tributed to the above causes. 

But it is a truth not to be denied, 
that the progress they have hitherto 
made, to the prejudice of the Esta- 
blishment, must be imputed rather to 
the supineness of some of its Clergy, 
and to that coolness and want of 
sociality and affection which is but 
too general among the Members of 
the Church. 

I re- 
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I remember reading an anecdote of 
a Clergyman in Glamorganshire, who 
had not been three mouths absent 
from his Parish for the space of 85 
years; the consequence cf which was, 
that there was not a Dissenter in the 
whole parish. Were all the Clergy 
to tread in the steps of this worthy 
Divine, sure I am, that Sectaries 
would no longer have reason to 
boast of the progress they are mak- 
ing. It must, however, be allowed, 
that the Clergy are of late much more 
vigilant and active at their posts, and 
that such conduct has produced very 
beneficial effects. In the emphatical 
language of Holy Writ, they have 
done as they are commanded, and yet 
there is room. 

There is another thing to be ob- 
served, which perhaps tends more to 
the prejudice of the Church of Eng- 
land than any one thing that can 
possibly be named, and that is, the 
want of brotherly love and affection 
amongst her Ministers*. This does 
more real disservice to the Establish- 
ment than is generally thought, or 
indeed than can easily be imagined. 
For the Laity naturally conceive that 
there cannot be much genuine reli- 
gion in that society, the professed 
members of which have so little bro- 
therly love and affection among them- 
selves. Theirhauteurisno where more 
observable than at their Visitations, 
The inferior Clergy upon such oc- 
casions are scarcely noticed, even in 
the Church; but out of the Church 
it is entirely out of the question. 
There is at such times a sumptuous 
dinner provided, at which the Chan- 
cellor, or the Archdeacon, as the case 
may be, with a few cf his friends, 
beneficed Clergy, assemble at such 
expeuse that the inferior part of them, 
the poor Curates, are effectually ex- 
cluded from partaking of the enter- 
tainment. Nor have | perceived the 
least disposition on the part of these 
Dignitaries to lessen the bill upon 
those occasions, so that the beneficed 
and unbeneficed might meet together 
in a friendly and social manner, be- 
come acquainted with each other, be 
edified by exchange of sentiment, aod 
encouraged by mutual admonitions 
to carry on with zeal and assiduity 





* Our worthy Correspondent must have 
been particularly unfortunate, as, we hope 
and trust, there can be rarely a cause for 
such a complaint. Epir. 
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the great work of their Apostleship. 
Can it be any diminution to the dig- 
nity of the superior Clergy to admit 
the inferior part of that body to a 
familiarity with them, to cal upon 
them, and invite them occasionally 
to their tables? On the contrary, 
would not such conduct exalt them 
in the opinian of the world, and add 
a lustre to their character? When 
the senior Clergy observe so much dis- 
tance towards the junior, wherearethe 
latter, in a dilemma respecting some 
part of their duty, to seek for advice, 
if the former by their distant manner 
seem unwilling to give them any ? 

There is nvthing so becoming as 
to see brethren professing the same 
Religion living together in. love and 
unity. We admire that harmony and 
affection subsisting among the diffe- 
rent sects of Dissenters. It is to this 
bond of mutual love, union, and cha- 
rity, by which they are so strongly 
connected together, that they owe 
not only the rapid growth of their 
respective tenets, but the very ex- 
istence of their societies. They have 
their monthly, their quarterly, aad 
yearly associations, wherein they 
meet punctually, to encourage one 
another, and to repeat their profes- 
sions of zeal and resolution to sup- 
port both their doctrine and their 
Ministers, both by personal and pe- 
cuniary aid. 

Here indeed Dissenters are an ex 
ample to the Members of the Estab- 
lished Church. What would be the re- 
sult of a conduct of the same nature 
on the part of the Churchmen, it is 
no difficult matter to anticipate. I 
would venture to assert that, in a 
very short space of time, the number 
of Sectaries would visibly diminish. 
Their Sectarian principles would im- 
perceptibly die away, and they would 
slide into the Church almost without 
their being conscious of the change. 
The body of Christ would be whole 
and without rent; and all the ends, at 
least of the British Isle, would become 
one fold under one shepherd. 

Creaicus Eccresim ANGLICANS. 


—_—EE 
St. Peter’s College 
Mr. UrsBan, Westminster. : 


OUR Correspondent, Byro, in 
his communications respecting 
Hertfordshire, has inserted Edmund 
Waller as a native of Coleshill in 
that county: Io a letter to you a 
few 





few wecks since, I designated him as 
born at Coleshill, in Backs. Coles- 
hill, as I have since seen, is in Hert- 
fordshire; and I presume your Cor- 
respondent proceeds oo the authority 
of his Epitaph which says, 

“ Edmundus Waller, cui hoc marmor 
sacrum est, Colshill nascendi locum ha- 
buit,” &e. 

Byro, no doubt, considered bis au- 
thority as good, but 1 think Buck- 
inghamshire has a stronger claim, 
and a better: Aubrey, io his life of 
Waller (with whom he was well ac- 
quaioted), says ** that he was born at 
Beacousfield, in Bucks, in the fair 
bricke house, the farthest on the left 
hand, as you goe to Wickham.” Cap- 
tain Edward Hamden, his relation, 
told Aubrey that “ he was borne in 
the parish of Agmundesham (Amer- 
sbam) in Buckinghamshire, at a place 
called Winchmore Hill, which was 
sold by his father, aud which he had 
a very great desire to have bought 
again, not long before his death, but 
the owner would not sell it. 

Whichever of the accounts above 
you may prefer, they both seem to 
be of better authority than his epi- 
taph; for we know not by whom it 
was written; Byro’s foundation ap- 
pears to me to be but slender, but if 
he has any other reason to give, [ 
should like to see it through the me- 
dium of your Magazine. 


Yours, &c. J. Tirransen. 
i 
Mr. Ursan, Dec. 20. 


A RECENT Criticism upon Mr. 
Robert Owen's Address to the 
Sects, Classes, and Parties of the Bri- 

jish Empire, concludes by rewinding 
us that ** Ammonius of Egypt had 
the reverie of melting down ail sects 
of religion and philosophy into one 
mass, keeping the gold and getting 
rid of the dross.” ‘This allusiou, not- 
withstanding it was intended to con- 
vey an uolavourable opinion of the 
practical result of Mr. Owen's la- 
bours, metaphorically describes the 
course which | conceive that eufinent 
philanthropist has actually pursued. 

If he has ool, like “* Ammonius, had 
the reverie of boiling down all sects 
of religion and philosophy,” he has 
yet managed to separate the gold 
from the dross, and, in imitation of 
the great Father of experimental 
philusophy, has, after long aud ar- 
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duous study, and nearly thirty years 
of practical experience in political 
economy, formed a combination of 
principles all in unison with each 
other, and calculated to promote the 
best interests of mankind. If poli- 
tics had been earlier understood as 
a science, that period would have 
been distinguished by the termina- 
tion of the disputes of party, and 
the maxims of Government would 
thenceforward have become inva- 
riable. Human nature possessing the 
same general qualities at birth all 
over the globe, that system of train- 
ing which is the best fur one nation, 
is the best for all. Hitherto wheu 
ony attempt has been made to assi- 
milate the laws of one country with 
those of another, it has beén urged, 
that regard should be had to the dis- 
similarity in the genius of the people. 
Nor was this caution unreasonable ; 
for, although the foundations of the 
European communities were laid ia 
an age of darkness, and bore a strong 
resemblance to each other, yet the 
alterations that have since taken place 
‘were made at various periods in each, 
according to different degrees of ad- 
vancement towards civilization, and 
in the acquisition of knowledge ; and 
were in part the effect of contingent 
circumstances. Hence the diversity 
of character among Europeans. His- 
tory informs us, that under the feu- 
dal system, the German, the Gaul, 
and the Briton exhibited the same 
character, and when we contrast the 
inhabitants of Turkey and of modern 
Jtaly with the ancient Greeks* and 
Romans, climate dues not appear to 
have any influence in the formation 
of character which the institutions of 
a country cannot counteract. How- 
ever generally this truth may be ad- 
mitted, the important benefits that 
would result from its practical ap- 
plication in forming new and com- 
prehensive arrangements have been 
comparatively unknown. But unless 
mankind in geoeral were sufficiently 
enlightened as to be induced to act 
upon correct principles, how, it may 
be asked, can we effect a change sv 
extensive as this view of the subject 
seeins to contemplate, without en- 
dangering the social system altoge- 
ther? and even an endeavour to graft 
any of these principles upon the exist- 
ing state of society might so disar- 
range our iustitutions as to occasion 
some 
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some disorder. It has been remarked 
by a celebrated Author of the preseat 
day, that, ** As the various uonatural 
modes and habits of living, to which 
the bodily constitution is gradually 
reconciled by a course of luxurious 
indulgences, have such a tendency to 
correct each other's effects, as to ren- 
der a partial return to a more simple 
regimen, a dangerous, and, sometimes, 
a fatal experiment; so it is possible, 
that many of our imperfect political 
institations may be so accommodated 
to each other, that a partial execu- 
tion of the most plausible and. equit- 
able plans of reformation, might 
tend, in the first instance, to frus- 
trate those important purposes which 
we are anxious to promote.”—Stew- 
art’s Philosophy of the Mind, vol.i. 
260 


Mr. Owen has not only by patient 
induction discovered the tiue prin- 
ciples of political economy, but has 
also suggested the best aud” safest 
mode of facilitating their speedy in- 
troduction into practice. He has su- 
perceded the necessity of any violent 
or sudden changes on the one hand, 
or of making any alteration in the 
laws of the country on the other. 
Having ascertained that communi- 
ties of from one to two thousand 
individuals are the most advantage- 
ous in every respect for haman ua- 
ture, he recommends that the desti- 
tute, the unemployed, and the pa- 
rochial poor should be placed under 
arrangements that will enable them 
to support themselves. The waste- 
ful or injudicious expenditure of the 
poor-rates is now universally con- 
demned, and while the appropriation 
of these funds, as proposed by Mr. 
Owen, will be productiye of consi- 
derable saving, it will at the same 
time conduce to the comfort and 
happiness of those for whose relief 
they were designed. Thus will the 
disorders ever of present society be 
corrected, by detaching the digsatis- 
fied and the turbulent, and rendering 
them contented and peaceful —but 
they will be made subservient to a 
higher object—they will afford an 
opportunity of bringing to the test 
of experiment, principles, which if 
found to be practicable, will be hail- 
ed as the most valuable truths in 
their beneficial consequences, that 
science has developed in all the for- 
mer ages of ihe world! J. M. Mz 
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Mr. Uasan, Now. 24. 
P= to accept a few strictures 
and observations on some uf 
your late Numbers, 


Three Estates. 

Parti. p. 364. b. Mr. Prebendaty 
Dennis, if his speech is here correctly 
reported, in speaking of the “ Con- 
stitutional claim” of the Convocation 
“to act as one of the Three Estates 
of the Realm,” probably did not re- 
collect the title of the Service for the 
5th of November, which is “* A Form 
of Prayer and Thanksgiving for the 
happy deliverance of King James, 
and the Three Estates of England.” 
The Convocation, whose power | am 
far from wishing to see abridged, is 
not one of the three Estates of the 
Realm, any more than the King him- 
self (sometimes erroneously so called) 
is one of them. The Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal are two of the Estates, 
and the Commons are the third. 

Pheniz, a Palm Tree. 

P. 420. It is memorable, that the 
learved Sir Thomas Browne did not 
discover the mistake (which has been 
corrected, p. 504, part ii. 99,) arising 
from the identity, of the names in 
Greek of the Phenix and Palm Tree, 
though he did not give implicit cre- 
dit to the story built upon it: “ If 
strictly taken for the Phoenix,” he 
says, *‘ very strange is that which is 
delivered by Plutarch, that the brain 
thereof is a pleasant bit, but that it 
causeth the head-ach.” Vulgar Er- 
rors, p. 110. 


Turpin, the Highwayman. 

P. 604. Your Kentish Corresporid- 
ent, part ii. p. 104, who gives a cir- 
cumstantial account of Turpin, the 
highwayman, is probably well mform- 
ed. | have commonly heard it said, 
that, taking a pistol from his pocket 
and shooting a game-cock, that ac- 
cidentaliy crossed him on the road, 
was the occasion of his being appre- 
hended and discovered. 


Dandy. 


Partii. p.7. The small sort of barn- 
dovr-fowls, commonly called Ban- 
tams, are iw Cheshire called Dandies. 
I have also, when a boy, heard the 
word used, wilh other eapictives, as 
the keeping or busden of a song, or 
songs, one or more; and, in the sathe 
early days | waed to hear of 

A © Lisle 





** Little Jack Dandyprat, in a white pet- 
ticoat,. 

The longer he lives, the shorter he grows,” 
as an enigma of acandle. And, 

* Little tiny Jack adandy 

Stole a piece of sngar candy.” 

None, however, of these gruve au- 

thorities point out the origin of the 
word, but all concur to shew, that it 
denoted something diminutive, ludi- 
crous, and contemptible. 


Cedar. 

P. 13. It is here supposed, that 
a Cedar, planted in Feb. 1676-7, is 
the oldest in this Kingdom. There 
were two, or, I think, three very 
large ones at Wolseley Bridge, which 
were said to have been brought 
from Mount Lebanon by Sir William 
Wolseley; the traveller; and when he 
lived, many perhaps of your Corre- 
spondents can inform you, thuugh | 
cannot. I think one of these noble 
trees was blown down about 30 years 
ago; as was, I think, a very a 
one at Hillingdon and another at En- 
field. The other two, standing a 
few years ago, will, 1 hope, long sur- 
vive and flourish. 

The cedar, if planted in a soil that 
it loves, * by the water-courses,” is 
rather of quick growth. 1 have seen 
some, which the venerable planter 
lived to see, I think, seven or eight 
feet in circumference. 

Suicide, forbidden. 

P. 138. Is there any word, Mr. 
Urban, in our language stronger than 
astonishment? If there is, we have 
here occasion for it; for I should 
wonder indeed, if ove in ten thousand 
allowed, what your Reviewer (I be- 
lieve it is) says, is “ universally al- 
lowed,” that * Suicide does not come 
uoder the Sixth Commandment!” Is 
there a child of ten years old, that 
does not know that “ Thou shalt do 
no murder?” Ov Qovevcess, non uccides, 
(take it in what language you please) 
is a prohibition of ali murder, and 
therefore of self-murder, as well as 
of any other. 


Missionary Language. 
P. 263. b. Ll know not whether it is 


the Missionary Society, or their Eulo- 
gist, that has made thediscovery, “that 
nearly 100 millions of immortal beings 
are found under the dominion of the 
small kingdom of Great Britain and 
But Missionarics and Bi- 


Ireland.” 
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ble Society-men, and ‘“ the Supreme 
Sovereign of the earth,” the - 
ror of China, whose curious reseript 
follows on the next page, have, like 
the gods in Homer, a language of 
their own, and are not content to 
speak in the common dialect of mor- 
tal men. I am, Mr. Urban, “ stand- 
ing on the earth, not rapt above the 
pole,” Yours, &c. R. C. 
ee 

Mr. Urnsan, Towcester, Dec. 11. 
| PERUSED with pleasure, in p. 

407, an observation upon the 
neglect of the Churchwardens in not 
removing the earth, which has been 
allowed to accumulate against the 
walls of the Churches, subjecting the 
edifices to the most prejudicial con- 
sequences from damp. As a/future 
preventative of the nuisance, I sub- 
mit to your opinion, the propriety 
of pitching with pebbles, or other 
stones, for about three or four feet 
from the Church, in an oblique di- 
rection. The experiment was recom- 
mended by my late father, Mr. Gil- 
bert Flesher, when Churchwarden of 
this parish, about 1777, to pitch with 
small pebbles the North side of the 
Church, and the North and West of 
the tower; which retains its original 
neatness and utility, preserving the 
walls from damp, and preventing the 
earth being cast thereon. The adop- 
tion of this system will also materi- 
ally prevent the graves being dog so 
very frequently close, as to prejudice 
the foundation. G. Firsnen. 

—_—— 

Mr. Urpan, Dec. 21. 

KNOW from experience you need 

no apology for my troubling you, 
as many old Westminsters will feel 
gratified to read in your extensive 
circulating Publication, ary thing re- 
lative to the little world at St. Peter's, 
which will recall to their minds the 
‘eventful history oftheir boyish days;” 
and you will gratify me by communi- 
cating to them, that I had an intellec- 
tual treat on the 13th inst. I attend- 
ed the third representation of the 
Adelphi, by the gentlemen of the 
King’s School, I was never more 
delighted. They performed it to the 
admiration of a most crowded au- 
dience of the first rauk and respecta- 
bility in the kingdom. 

The contrast of the Adelphi Mitio 
(Mr. Short) and Demea (Mr. Hender- 
sup), was admirably supported in 
every 
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every scene. Demias was a spirited 
nerformance throughout; he proved 
imself secundus nullius; “it could 
not be surpassed on the legitimate 
Stage.”—( Herald Dec, 2.) Mitio’s 
gentleness, contrasted with his que- 
rulant brother in the various scenes, 
shared abundance of applause. Mr. 
Jeffreys, as Syrus, both sober and 
drunk, most ably pourtrayed the cun- 
ning disposition of the servant, Es- 
chinus, by G, A. Legge, and Sannio, 
by Sterky, were well performed ; and 
indeed it is only justice to say, every 
character in this Play was inimita- 
tively well done, and they duly re- 
ceived their quantum of approbation, 
s0 deservedly showered on them. 

Former Dramatis Persene, 1 am 
sure, will read this with pleasure, as 
it will recall to their recollections the 
many beautiful lines of Terence, as 
well as their compeers will be de- 
lighted to learn their quondam cha- 
racters have been well sustained in 
this recent representation, which does 
the highest credit both to the mas- 
ters and pupils. An appropriate Pro- 
logue was weil delivered by Mr. Web- 
ber, and an appropriate Epilogue by 
the chief characters, Syrus, Eschinus, 
Demea, and Sanniv *. ; 

ANTiquus WESTMONASTERIENSIS. 
— 
Mr. Urpan, Dec. 20. 
OUGH and intemperate as Mr. 
Brougham has been in the iu- 
vestigation of abuses in Public Schools 
and Charities, placed as it now is in 
the hands of able men who will enter 
calmly into the business, much good 
may be expected to arise from its 
being agitated. 

But there is a circumstance at Win- 
chester School, which seems very se- 
riously to call fur an alteration ia the 
Statutes. 

Mr. Brougham says (in a Letter to 
Sir Samuei Romilly, p. 52), the boys, 
when they attain the age of fifteen, 
solemnly swear that they have not 
31. 6s. Sd. 2 year (5 marks) to spend ; 
yet (says Mr. B.) they pay 10 guineas 
a year to the master, aod the average 
of their other expences exceeds 50/. 

The gentleman who has addressed 
a Letter to Mr. Brougham, in vindi- 
cation of Winchester School, says, 
that the payment to the Master, and 
the other School expences, are paid 

* See the Prologue and Epilogue in the 
present Number, p. 617. 


Gent. Mac, Suppl, LXXXIX. Parr U, 
D 
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by the parent, not by the boy; and 
that the oath taken by the boy does 
not relate to those expences. He 
— the oath to be takev by every 

oy in these words; “ Ego, in Col- 
legium Sancte Marie prope Winto- 
niam admissus, juro, quud non habeo 
aliquid de quo mihi constat, undé 
possum expendere aonuatim ultra 
quingue mareas Sterlingorum.” He 
then interprets these words, not ac- 
cording to Mr. Brougham’s interpret- 
ation, “ | have not 32. 6s. 8d. a year 
to spend;” for that probably, says 
this gentleman, many of the Scholars 
have from the liberality of their 
friends; but J have nol uny property, 
any income which I can so call my 
own, as to be able to spend from it 
yearly above the sum of 5 marks. 
He says (p. 37, 38, note), taking into 
consideration the relative value of 
nioney at the Founder's time, and the 
present, 37. Gs. Sd. io the former, is 
equal to 602. now; and that, agreeable 
to the intention of the Founder, a 
boy may now be possessed of 601. per 
annum. 

That it is reasonable it should be 
so, perhaps no oue will have the 
smallest doubt; but the Founder says, 
his Statutes are to be taken according 
to their plain, literal, and grammati- 
cal sense and understanding. What is 
the plain, literal, aud grammatical 
sense of the words to which the boy 
is compelled to swear? Willa boy 
of that age comprehend a fearned 
disquisition on the relative value of 
mouey, by which 34. 6s. Sd. is sup- 
posed to mean 60/.? Willa boy who 
never returns to school after the va- 
cation without five guineas (perhaps 
much more) in his pocket, take this 
oath according to the plain literal 
grammatical sense of the words, with 
a clear conscience? Is it not one 
part of the master’s duty to inculcate 
ou his scholars the solemn nature of 
ap oath? 

It appears then to me, Mr. Urban, 
who am a plain man, that this mat- 
ter calls for the most serious atten- 
tion. If the Statutes are in some 
particulars cousirued very properly 
with a view to the alteration of times 
and circumstances, why should not 
this vath be either wholly omitted, 
or alt least extended in plain literal 
grammatical words, according to 
what is said to be the true meaning 
of it? 

If 
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If this cannot be done without the 
aid of an Act of Parliament, can we 
doubt the readiness of the Legisia- 
ture to relieve the boys from the 
cruel siltation of being obliged to 
take an oath which, according to the 
plain literal grammatical sense of the 
words, cannot be taken with a safe 
conscience, or being expelled the 
School ? A. P. 

em 

Mr. Urnsan, Dec. 9. 

AVING a considerable quantity 

of grass land in my own occu- 
pation, the whole of which is seen 
from the windows of my house ; it is 
natural to suppose, I could wish it to 
be in a respectable state of culliva- 
tion, and to assume (for the greater 
part of the year) as verdant an ap- 
pearance as possible, 

Ground bones have been recom- 
mended io me as a proper manure, 
but as Iam totally unacquainted with 
the process of grivding them, and the 
necessary quantity per acre for mea- 
dow or pasture land, I again repeat, 
I shall esteem it a favour, if any of 
your Readers will answer the follow- 
ing questions: What apparatus is ne- 
cessary to grind the bones? where 
the same can be procured, and the 
probable expence? Must the opera- 
tion of grinding the bones be per- 
formed by the aid of water or a 
horse? 

Are the bones required to be grossly 
powdered, or otherwise? what quan- 
tity required per acre for grass land ? 
the nature of land most suitable 
(whether wet or dry) for this species 
of manure?’ Lastly, whether bone- 
dust is esteemed a permanent ma- 
nure? 

1 conceive, Mr. Urban, it has al- 
ways been a desideratum in agricul- 
ture, to have the grass lands, the 
whole of the year, as green as possi- 
ble, especially when in sight of a re- 
spectable residence ; but 1 am sorry 
to say mine are now almost as white 
as the paper I write upon. Should 
any of your friends give themselves 
the trouble to take the above request 
of mine into their consideration, and 
should not conceive bone-dust as 


likely to answer my purpose, perhaps 
they would have the goodness to re- 
commend some other species of ma- 
nure as more likely to be of service. 

LANCASHIRE, 


Yours, &c. 
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Mr. Urpan, Dec. 13. 
A MIDST the prevailing disquie- 
tude of the country, the Provi- 
Encourage- 
ment of Industry and Redaction of 
Poor’s Rates, with pleasure commu- 
nicates to its friends and the commu- 
nity, that that most important remedy, 
the increase of employment for the 
Poor, is daily developing. 

The occupying portions of land, as 
near as they are to be met with, for 
the employment of the Poor of large 
and populous places, and where the 
cultivation of that valuable article 
flax shall be prominently attended to, 
cannot be tov urgently recommended ; 
while the encouragement afforded to 
these views by the Legislature in the 
last Session, may be contemplated as 
an earnest of its acquiescence im such 
measures as shall enable the indus- 
trious classes, through their own ex- 
ertions, to emerge from a dependance 
on parochial aid. 

To affect these important objects, 
numerous judicious details have been 
agitated ; the following may perhaps 
be noticed as an efficacious mode :— 
That Commissioners may be appoint- 
ed, say of the Board of Agriculture, 
and Local Commissioners, composed 
of Magistracy, &c. appointed by Hun- 
dreds or other divisions or districts, 
who shall be empowered to erect ne- 
cessary abodes, and employ the tnoc- 
capied, under suitable Superintend- 
ants. That the funds necessary for 
effecting the same may be taken from 
a fund similar to the loans granted lo 
facilitate the carrying on public 
works, the security of which to be 
the Parish Rates. 

Thus, while acting on the truest 
political economy, an enormous bur- 
then of Poors’ Rates will, at an early 
period, be removed; the avenues of 
domestic comfort and domestic trade 
re-opened, and the reyenue be upheld 
by the participation of every class; 
the fabrick of our civil society will be 
placed on the most firm aod stable 
basis; and the security, happiness, and 
prosperity of our empire, under Di- 
vine Providence, be re-assured. 

Yours, &c. Bensamin Wits. 
—_——— : 
Mr. Unsan, Hackney, Dec. 12. 

F we reflect on the long struggles 

we have as a Nation mamtaiped 
for so many years, with the expendi, 
ture - 
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ture of blood and treasure occasioned 
thereby, it will, no doubt, produce 
painful sensations to our minds; but 
we have, notwithstanding, great rea- 
seu for exultation, to find that we 
are so henourably and advantageously 
recovered from them, and are placed 
in so enviable a situation amongst the 
nations of Europe; it is a subject for 
inexhaustible satisfaction. Although 
we have been so occupied as to call 
forth the energics of the nation, yet 
that bas not been entirely the occu- 
pation of our time, thoughts, or ta- 
jents, fur great have been our ad- 
vances in various interesting subjects, 
but none more than by an increasing 
knowledge of Geography and Navi- 
gation. The immortal Cook, under 
the auspices of our excellent and re- 
vered Monarch, first led the way by 
opeving to us new sources, fresi in- 
formation, and improved nautical 
science; he discovered lo our view a 
Southern Archipelago, and proved 
the certainty of circumnavigating the 
globe with a healthy crew. How in- 
teresting are his Voyages! As Islaud- 
ers we feel s» influenced in these pur- 
suils, that it cannot be surprising to 
find that voyages, from their earliest 
accounts, are read with avidity by the 
greatest part of our best-informed 
population. Anson’s Voyage made 
us more particularly acquainted with 
the Pacific Ocean ; and the animating 
recital of Hauway first informed us 
of the navigation of the Wolga and 
the Caspian Sea. Rapid indeed have 
been our progress since: and the 
scenes now opening in the Southera 
hemisphere, seem to be unfolding 
new ideas, new sources of commerce, 
and a larger field for activity, exer- 
tion, and advantages arising from 
them. How far the independence of 
the Spanish colonies may afford an 
increase of commercial pursuits, is 
not for me to say; the regions are 
immense ; and not oaly the coasts of 
the Pacific, but the Phillippine Islands, 
offer inconceivable prospects for com- 
mercial adventure. No doubt can 
be entertained but a strict neutrality 
is the result of our councils; and bo 
doubt can be entertained of the pro- 
priety of them; but there was a time 
in the recollection of very many of 
your Readers, when the mother coun- 
try of these colonies did not preserve 
a nedtrality towatds us, and I have it 
full in recollection, on being intro- 


duced at the levee of Don Gulver, 
Governor of Louisiana, of seeing a 
picture illustrative of that conduct, 
afterwards adopted by two powers 
to humble us, which has so com- 
pletely recoiled on themselves ;— 
whilst waiting to be presented, my 
eye caught a painting, exhibiting an 
island with the setting sun, a fleet at 
anchor close “in shore,” with British 
colours ; at a distance, “in the offing,” 
were two fleets, distinguished by their 
colours, and which I could not mis- 
take; in the fore-ground were the 
Genius of France and Spain, with 
their shields of arms, viewing with 
great complacency the objects before 
them,—** butso did not I.” To pre- 
serve a strict neutrality, therefore, is 
at present the just, the exact, the ge- 
perous line of proceeding; nothing 
more or less can be expected from a 
free Government and a generous 
people. 

But to return to our nautical pur- 
suits, justly availing the opportunity ; 
the Alceste, after ianding Lord Am- 
herst on his mission to Pekin, pro- 
ceeded on a most interesting survey 
of the Yellow Sea, the coasts of the 
Corea, and that pleasing little island 
of “ Lewchew ;” and if it is rational 
to send missionaries to wild and un- 
cultivated countries, surely we ma 
suppose it may be justifiable to this 
Island, where they seem to want no- 
thing but the pure worship of God to 
render them completely happy. In 
the present instance, they are so 
circumstanced, as to seem fit for the 
reception of Christianity ; but if such 
an attempt was made, it must not be 
by conveying the missionaries in a 
large ship,—that would excite suspi- 
cion; but by a small vessel, with but 
a few hands to navigate her; then 
by a residence of time, and a blame- 
less life, it is not improbable but good 
effects may be produced. The early 
conquerors of South America were 
sometimes preceded by a Friar, with 
a Cross, who expected the miserable 
natives to worship it instantly, and to 
become converts to Christianity al- 
most at once. May I not add that 
we are not entirely free from being 
implicated in weakness sometimes al- 
most as bad? From what I have seen 
of the Aborigines of America, I can- 
not but think —we must first hu- 
manize, next civilize, and thén Chris- 
tianize. T. W. 

oa 


On 
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On the Extent of the Historic Rela- 
tion in discovering and marshalling 
the Subjects of Human Knowledge. 


(Continued from p. 507.) 


N every historic act, all the rela- 
tions are comprised—the whole 
category; Creator, or first cause— 
whole aud parts,—origin or seconp- 
ARY causes and effects—end or mo- 
tive—— means — resemblance — conti- 
guity in time and place— modes, in- 
trinsic, and adyentitious, &. &c. The 
thread that combines these in one 
connected term, is the historic rela- 
tion, Itis an abridged transcript of 
existences, an abstract of life, that is, 
of the world. It selects the striking 
points and chacacteristic features of 
truth. And a fact is as much trath 
as auy theorem in geometry. Legiti- 
mate poetry expresses this in a livelier 
and more impressive manner, with 
unexpected coincidences of propor- 
tioas—unison aod harmony of mea- 
suted thought—and rythmical articu- 
lation. The attalogy of the fact to 
the laws of the creation is common 
to beth poetry and narrative. And 
when facts are thus reduced and pass- 
ed through the first historical pro- 
cess, they are capable of still further 
separation and reduction—leaving out 
some other particular, individual cir- 
cumstance of person, time, and place, 
still connected by some common ele- 
mentary principle: and even sepa- 
rating what cannot be separated in 
the real existence, classifying, and 
naming each degree, division, and 
subdivision. Thus the history of 
mind may be considered apart from 
the living body (which cannot happen 
naturally in this state of being): In 
like manner the history of thought 
may be separated from the history of 
the moral sense—of this again from 
the history of taste—all these from 
the history of speech. Number, and 
extent, and gravity, may be historised 
apart from the bodies in which they 
are inberent: and bodies from each 
ether, as io the three kingdoms of 
Natural History. Thus we have the 
History of Erarcxs, Locicxs, Puo- 
nicks, Puysicxs, the pure and mix- 
ed, Marnematicks, Poxrticxs, and 
Carirecks (la Critique): which last 
presides over the liberal arts: and 
thes do we adjust the seven strings, 
or chords, of human knowledge. 
But let us, once for all, enumerate 
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the categories without survilely ad- 
hering to any system, or affecting too 
great simplicity.—The Categories are: 
The Creator, or First cause: finite 
matter, historised or brought out of 
chaos: man: intelligence, or the 
soul endued with consciousness of be- 
ing and of what is within: faith, of 
things divine: belief of external ex- 
periences: cousciousness of having, 
or power :—with the free will to ex- 
ercise it intellectually, morally, phy- 
sically, as by our bodies: speech, the 
register of thought, feeling, or suf- 
fering, and of action: nomenclature 
of things internal and external: the 
system of kinds and classes: whole 
aod parts: the conditions, modes, and 
accidents: quantity discrete and con- 
tinued: duration and space: proper- 
ties, and HAVING again: SECONDARY 
causes and effects (observe that se- 
condary causes are not homogeneous 
with the rrrst cause; for this is 
creative, and sui generis—and it is 
omitted by Hume in his category): 
lastly, resemblance and difference, 
contiguity and distance, both in time 
and place—analogy, taste. These are 
the categories; and every one of these 
is historical. 

This conception of history is justi- 
fied by the terms used in all languages 
todenote history : iztwp—iotogsa—and 
irropsiv—have in the autient and mo- 
dern languages been used in the fol- 
lowing senses—which have been held 
pure: 1. Study: curiosity: an en- 
quirer : investigator : inquisition : in- 
terrogation: argument: proof: a 
witness: fidelity: conusant of a fact, 
with all its circumstances, and rela- 
tions, origin, progress, dissolution, &c. 

2. To put together, to build a sys- 
tem, to frame, to try, to put into the 
balance, to estimate, analysis, syo- 
thesis, to distinguish, to generalise, to 
taste, to savor, to feel, to smell; saga- 
city, skill, science, philosophy, autho- 
rity, a commentary, geography, chro- 
nology, a naturalist, arbiter, judge. 

8. To commit to memory: to no- 
lice, note, signify, record, narrate, 
report; to give an account of; to 
write lives, transactions, experiments, 
observations, negociations, progress 
of meu and things, manners, and lan- 
guages, discoveries, &c. s 

4. To place before the eyes, to ex- 
hibit, to personify, to represent, to 
recite—-to. apologise, to write apolo- 
gues or circuitous and varnished ex- 
planations— 
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planations—and thus even to invent 
a fable. 

5. Knowledge of things human and 
divine. _ 

The compositions cvncrwp and cunc- 
rope, IPean conscious and conscious- 
ness. Nor is there any history so in- 
teresling, so intimate, and accessible, 
er so instructive, certain, and authen- 
tic as that of one’s own mind. 

The expressions of a “ sound recol- 
lection,” ‘ sane memory,”—the deri- 
vative in Latin of mens from me- 
mento: the aandua of the Greek lan- 
guage, signifying truth, and com- 
pounded from @ the privative parti- 
cle, and An9n oblivion—show further 
that memory and miod are converti- 
ble terms. Butit must be an historic 
memory, not a mere technical one, 
confined to one or two of the cate- 
gories only: History unites thera all. 

Historic memory comprehends, 1. 
The existence of every thing that is 
happenable. 2. Our noticing it: and 
3. Our expressing or fixing it, whe- 
ther by language, or by any other 
memorial sign. 

Every thing — Life, Revelation, 
kaowledge, the first articulate speech, 
are derivative and communicated, 
They are linked together in a grand 
historical chain—a golden one that 
descends from Heaven, not the iron 
or leaden one of the Materialists, 

The lives of illustrious individuals, 
and the story of nations, signal in- 
ventions and discoveries, a single 
notable action of an individual, a cha- 
racter, an art, a science, a language 
—every one of these are only a col- 
lection, or constellation, of historical 
netices—gathering knowledge into 
new terms or distinct FascEs: and 
may be viewed as Signs, in the his- 
torical Zodiack of Time. 

Hypothetical history, in default of 
documents and records, is nothing 
but history supplied by analogy— 
that is, by the proportions it bears to 
all other, or similar, history. 

The analogies of the Divine will, 
power, wisdom, goodness, as they ap- 
pear to us within and without; but 
above all, the truths disclosed by the 
divine utterance, as in Scripture, are 
at duce the pole-star, the map, and 
the compass in all our inquiries. The 
categories are the analysis of real ex- 
istetices, relation being had to the 
state of mas, ind human intelligence. 
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Aad this intelligence employed upoa 
real existences uuder the above guid- 
ance is in one aspect, judgment or 
reason: in another, imagination: in 
a third, the moral sense; in matters 
of divine communication, faith; of 
haman, belief: in a sixth aspect, it is 
the social sense; and in a seventh, 
taste. The union of these (one or 
other of the above categories predo- 
minating ouly, according to the sub- 
ject), is the historic Relation. One 
essential condition is commen to all 
these modes of intelligence (though 
they are commonly termeéd distinct 
reflex senses), that they be conform- 
able to truth. And all that genius 
with its inventions can do, in science, 
in the mechanical, and the fine arfs 
—or in calculation—is only to ob- 
serve—to remember, and to record. 
The creation—the fall of man—his 
redemption—and the future resurree- 
tion, together with the existing face 
of the world, are truths, or racrs— 
the production. of divine energy, and 
which when we philosophise, we only 
consider in detail, and reduce to syi- 
thetical order, to comprehend it his-. 
torically. 

It is this high relation that enables 
us to give simplicity and unity te 
number—uniformity to variety—te 
understand things, in their utmost 
comprehension and extent; it excites 
and informs our curiosity, sagacity, 
and ingenuity: this alone studies pro- 
foundly, and records the course of 
things in lasting memorials, whether 
articulate, symbolical, or monumen- 
tal. The singleness of its view ena- 
bles it, with a sovereign discretion, 
to marahal every thing in its place— 
and.in its due point of depression or 
elevation. It penetrates equally the 
vast and the minute. It forms the 
high road or canal of communication 
between all the parts of knowledge. 
Facts that extend over a long succes- . 
sion of climes and ages it cails up— 
by the Fiar of a word—and that in- 
stantaneously—at once :—It fixes the 
indiscriminate and flecting existence 
of a crowding and tumultuous rush ef 
existences, that roll through the chan- 
nel of time. By its electric virtue, 
the human intelligence is transmuted 
into judgment, science, skill, con- 
science: to a semblance (a mere im- 
perfect semblance indeed of the re- 
motest analogy) of the divine omni- 
science, omnipresence, and creative 


power. 
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power. It even by analogy, but cer- 
tainly from the Sacred Writings, iu- 
forms us of a future world: thus 
ending in Revelation where it began 
—as rivers lose themselves in the 
fathowless and boundless Ocean from 
which their springs are said to be de- 
rived. Yorick. 
(To be continued.) 
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Oricinau Lerrers TO THE 
Rev. W. Green. 
(Continued from p. 504.) 

- Vicar’s-hill, 
th senor March 9, 1793. 

. RECEIVED your kind letter; 

and, as you do not mention 
your health, 1 hope you have re- 
covered from your late disorder; 
and are as well as. people of our age 
have reason to expect to be. My 
contemporaries are almost gone: | 
number my friends now chiefly among 
my juniors. One of my oldest friends 
1 have just now lost—a near relative 
also—aud among the best, the most 
benevolent, and most learned men 
1 ever was acquainted with, He 
had Jong been wearing away apace ; 
but without sickness and without 
pain. In his parlour he had an 
easy pallat brought down, on which 
he used occasionally to rest, for he 
was never confined to his bed. As 
he was one day sitting above with 
his wife, not worse im appearance 
than he had been for some time be- 
fore, he lay down; and, taking hold 
of her hand, said, he wished he could 
fall asleep. In two minutes he drew 
his last breath without the least emo- 
tion. He was a Clergyman at Car- 
lisle, and of the name of Farish. 
About 18 or 20 years ago, I called 
upon him there, and travelled with 
him through the Highlands of Scot- 
land. Since that time, 1 have never 
seen him. 1 know not whether his 
life, or his death, made the more 
pleasing picture. About the time | 
suppose that you were at St. John’s, 
Dr. Brown, the author of the “ Esti- 
mate,” was a student there. Mr, 
Farish and he were extremely inti- 
mate; and though they were both 
about some 10 or 12 years older than 
I, we were all ona very friendly foot- 
ing. You have heard probably the 
history of poor Dr. Brown. He was 
a very ingenious man; but of an un- 
happy temper. The notice which 
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Dr. Warburton took of him filled 
his head with ambitious’ thoughts: 
and the disappointment he received 
from the Empress of Russia overset 
him. While he lived among his early 
friends, he was as happy a man'as a 
very irritable temper allowed him to 
be: but, after ambitious thoughts got 


‘possession of him, and he began to 


court the favour of the great, I be- 
lieve he hardly enjoyed one happy 
day. But. his history, and melan- 
choly catastrophe, as he was a fellow- 
student of the College, you have pro- 
bably heard. My amiable friend Mr. 
Farish (though to me, at the distance, 
he had been lost many years) was 
never of any University. He was call- 
ed, like Matthew, from the Custom- 
house: one of the late Archbishops of 
Canterbury (1 know not which) con- 
ferred on him the degree of Batchelor 
of Divinity: he had learning enough 
to be a Regius Professor. He was a 
quiet man, totally void of ambition ; 
but I could never well digest, that 
his intimate friend Bp. Law, whom 
he had known from a youth, did so 
little for him. The truth | always 
suspected was, that, as they were both 
great disputants, he never spared the 
Bishop in debate, and I believe was 
generally too many for him: and such 
services, you know, people do not 
like to remember. His son is as ami- 
able a man as he was, and is now one 
of the Proctors in the University of 
Cambridge. With our best respects 
to Mrs. Green, believe me, dear Sir, 
your very siucere friend, 
Wity. Girpin.” 





Vicar’s-hill, Aug. 
31, 1793. 

‘Though writing, I know, is trou- 
blesome to you, and I should not wish 
to put you on it but when it is quite 
agreeable to you—yet I cannot suf- 
fer a letter of yours to lie by me un- 
answered. I hold myself much in- 
debted to you for the many excellent 
remarks you sent me for the new edi- 
tion of my “ Exposition ;” of every 
one of which (except perhaps one or 
two, in which I rather thought diffe- 
rently) I have availed myself. The 
Sermon I have printed at the end, I 
thought a good conclusion tothe 
whole. Iam sorry to hear you have 
been so much troubled with the old 
complaint since Christmas. 1 believe 


*« Dear Sir, 


you as little as any body want these 
remembrances 
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remembrances of mortality: but we 
all need them more or less. [ am 
now in my 70th: year; but God has 
given: me so many blessings, that I 
fear I enjoy them too much. And 
yet I find the infirmities of age press- 
ig upon me. A walk, which ten 
years ago was scarce exercise to me, 
is now a fatigue. I am generally 
cheerful, however, and generally hap- 
py; and if these be the signs of a 
conscience void of offence, | have 
one. I cannot say I am sv pleased 
with Dr. Geddes, nor expect so much 
from bis New Translation of the He- 
brew Scriptures, as you seem to do. 
l am not food of his character, as it 
has been represented to me; for I 
koow him not myself. And I have 
heard those who have seen a part of 
his Translation speak of it as con- 
taining more wantonness of interpre- 
tation, thao they thought the Hebrew 
text could warrant. His Prospectus, 
1 think, was generally admired. I 
am glad to hear of your writing to 
Sir William Jones about such Hebrew 
MSS. as may probably be found in 
India. If any one can investigate 
them, I think he is the man: and I 
should suppose that MSS. found in 
India might have many various read- 
ings, and elucidate many passages, 
which our European MSS. that have 
been hunted over and over, cannot do. 

I have lately had two or three 
visits from a gentleman (unknown 
indeed to me before), Mr. Wilmot*, 
who has done himself great -credit 
by the generous part he has under- 
taken of collecting money for the 
French Clergy. He entertained me 
with many curious anecdotes: par- 
ticularly on my asking him how the 
Committee could manage a business 
of such intricacy, as to make a pro- 
per distribution among 7000 people ; 
he told me that their most useful as- 
sistant was the Bp. of Leon, whom 
he represents as a most valuable man. 
He, from knowing his own Clergy, 
picked out such to assist the Com- 
mittee in their distributions as were 
very capable. Mr, Wilmot tells me, 
he has collected on the King’s Letter 
38,000/. and expects it will rise to 


40,000/. But he says, at the most- 


moderate calculation, this will not 
last mavy montis, distributed among 
7000 people. There are schemes on 





# See vol, LXXXVII. Parti, p. 614 


foot to make some of them provide 
for themselves, in which the Mar- 
chicness of Buckingham has been 
very active. With our joint respects 
to you and yours, believe me, dear 
Sir, your very sincere friend, 

Wit. Giver.” 





Vicar’s-hill, June 
7, 1794. 

* You desire me occasionally to 
write to you. In return, | beg you 
will never take the trouble of an- 
swering my letters: for, though 1 
have profited mach by your letters, 
I know that writing, under the in- 
firmities with which it hath pleased 
God to afflict you, must be a paiu- 
ful task. 

“{ am much obliged to you for 
what you say in your last, about Na- 
zareth. | think there is much force 
in it; and J shall review my note on 
Matt. ii. 23. with great care. What 
satisfied me more about it was, that 
the late Bp. of Rochester t, who saw 
it in MS. was particularly pleased 
with it. You have made me, how- 
ever, very deubiful about the sense 
I have assigned. I wonder how 1 
came to leave sv many Eliases ua- 
altered. 1 have now, however, al- 
tered them all. I have been lately 
not a little perplexed about the fa- 
mous prophecy of Isaiah, vii. 14. I 
have a note upon it (p. xii.) (the Life 
of Christ), to which 1 thought of add- 
ing the following passage, from read- 
ing Lowth (in loc.), who appears to 
me now to have more force in what 
he says than when { read him fer- 
merly. 

*** But Bp. Lowth, on the autho- 
rity of Harmer, gives a different in- 
terpretation to the passage. He con- 
siders the phrase, butler and honey 
shall he eut, as denoting a time of 
plenty ; and gives convincing reasons 
for it: and the word ¢ili he would 
change into when, which the original, 
he says, will warrant. So that the 
meaning of the expression is, a time 
of plenty shall happen (that is, peace 
shall be restored) with the Lime 
that a child from its birth would dis- 
tinguish good from bad. In the ex- ° 
plication, however, no mention is 
made of the prophet’s child, though 
it seems to add great life to the pro- 
phecy. The Bishop probably thought 
it belonged only to the first part of 

; Dr. Johan Thomas. 


** Dear, Sir, 
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the prophecy, which ends with verse 
9: though im fact I think it has lit- 
Ue connexion with that part. The 
prophecy, however, that a virgin 
should bear a son, and call his name 
Immanuel, or God with man, stands 
clear of all difficulty ; however, the 
context, or lemporary prophecy, with 
which it is connected, way be involved 
in obscurity.’ 

“7 am hurt (with you) at the un- 
quietness of the country, in the midst 
of these foreign disturbances. But 1 
hope the Parliamentary inquiry, now 
going on, will put a stop to them. 
With our sincerest good wishes to 
you and yours, believe me, dear Sir, 
with much esteem and regard, your 
very sincere and obliged humble ser- 
vant, Wii, Gicrin.” 

- — 

Norwich, Aug. 19, 
Mr. Unban, 1818. 
rr Mr. Valpy’s Classical Journal, 

No. 28, for Sept. 1815, 1 find au 
acepuat of a valuable Greck Psaltery. 
If the Marquis of Douglas would al- 
low.a page or two to be printed in 
your Magazine, it would afford your 
Readers much pleasure. 1 have not 
the hononr to be acquainted with the 
Marquis, or would make the request. 

** Psalterium Greco-Latioum,” 4 
Manuscript of the Ninth Century upon 
Vellum, of the first curiosity and im- 
portance; written in a very fair and 
legible hand, with this peculiarity,— 
the Greek is written in Roman cha- 
racters, by which means we elicit the 
eurious and idterésting knowledge of 
the exact pronunciation of the Greek 
language, as spoken at that period 
when the Byzaatine Empire was in its 
literary glory. 

A very learned Antiquary has given 
the foilowing illustration of the writ- 
ing of the first page, tending to fix 
the period when the Menuscript must 
have beea written. 

* Kyrie Boeithi toh doylou sou 
@ymeon Monachous Presbiterou, &e. &e.” 

(110/. 5s. Marquis of Douglas). 

Yours, &c. C. J. Swyra. 
te 

Mr. Urean, Dec. 10. 

HE increase of Juvenile Depravity 
is truly lamentable. The trials at 
Newgate, it is true, publicly declare 
it; but the amazing extent to which 
the same has reached the country, 
is generally unknown. During the 


last summer, there was scarcely in se- 
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vera] parts of the kingdom, a garden 
or orchard but was robbed by these 
juvenile dépredators. Several friends 
of mine came under that description, 
by having lost an immease quantity 
of apples, grapes, &c.; and fowls from 
their hen-roosts.. Several were de- 
tected ; but the punishment is ef so 
slight a natyre—that of whipping, 
aud performed by the constables of 
the parish, who are generally upon 
friendly terms with the puorer classes 
belonging to the same parish, and al- 
ways favour them as much as possible. 
1 think these depraved morals of 
the younger class of society in coun- 
try villages arise principally on ac- 
count of there not being regular ser- 
wices in the Churches there, both 
morning * and evening, upon Sun- 
days; for it is always remarked those 
depredatious are committed by. them 
on those days. The other days in the 
week, when fruit, &c. is ripe, boys 
are generally employed in the field, 
driving carts, or at harvest. I de not 
mean to cast the least reflection upoa 
the Established Clergy, but ouly sub- 
mit some regulations should be made 
in that. respect; and particularly as 
to a resident Clergyman in every pa- 
rish. But I am sorry it may justly be 
observed, that in very many parishes 
in the country, although there is a 
parish church, yet there is not a de- 
cent. vicarage house for a Clergyman 
to reside in. 1 hope soon to see some 
goud regulation by our Government 
in that respect; namely, that in build- 
ing Churches, they will build good 
vicarage houses also; and if a regula- 
tion could be made for the improve- 
ment of the interior of our Churches 
already built, by making them more 
commodious, reducing the large pews, 
&c. it would, I am sure, tead to pro- 
mote our established worship, for 
which | am a sincere friend. 
Yours, &c. MEnToR. 
a 
Observations on the recent Improve- 
menis and Discoveries in the Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Brain. 
By a Medical Correspondent> 
T is in the natare of all scieneesito 
be susceptible of progressive iin- 
~¥ To most coumry villages, the ser- 
viee is only once a day, morning or eve- 
nivg alternately, The Sunday ajortings 
upon which there are wo Church services,” 
the boys go a Gshing, &c, and the. meato 
public houses, , 
provement, 
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provément, and though from the very 
rapid march of Phrenology since the 
first discoveries of Dr. Gall, this 
science was brought nearer to per- 
fection in a shorter space of time than 
had fallen to the lot of most others ; 
yet a great deal was left to be done, 
when, in 1814, Dr. Spurzheim pub- 
lished in London his valuable deve- 
lopement of the new doctrine, under 
the title of the Physiognowical 
System. 

It was the fate of this Work to be 
reviewed and criticised by persons 
wholly inadequate to the task. Many 
confessed that their censure was un- 
preceded by investigation, and that 
they thought it a fitter subject for 
ridicale than serious discussion: others 
aceused it of a dangerous tendency, 
because they totally misunderstood 
the system ; while the majority shew- 
ed the cloven foot ;—and Jealousy, 
of contemporary superiority, in a fa- 
vourite science, has not been behind- 
hand in its endeavours to establish a 
popular prejudice against a doctrine 
which few were qualified to examine 
with accuracy. The papers which I 
have from time to time published in 
explanation of the discoveries, have 
met the same treatment; and a sur- 
vey of the whole of the opposition to 
the doctrine has convinced us how 
much more the feelings were con- 
cerned thah the intellectual faculties 
in prompting the idle arguments used 
against it. Tired of replying to ob- 
jections reiterated in every country, 
and everywhere refuted, have the 
Anatoinists of the Brain at length 
pursued a different course, and hav- 
ing left in print almost all the objec- 
tions with their answers which have 
or can be made to their views of the 
Physiology of the Brain; they now 
proceed steadily with their investiga- 
tions, and cautiously submit their re- 
sults to the real lovers of science, re- 
— of popular prejudice. Since 

ooks have this decided superiority 
over oral instruction, thus they be- 
come lasting documents, whereby 
men of science in future ages may be 
assisted in their enquiries. 

Of late it has appeared, that some 
slight differences in the number and 
artangement of the cerebral organs 
were conformable to ihe observation 
of nature; and Dr. Spurzheim has 
been induced in consequence to make 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. LXXXIX. Part II, 
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the following arrangement, of which 
I shall endeavour to make some more 
extensive observations in a future 
Number; as! find that many anato- 
mists and philosophical persons in 
this and other countries aré becoming 
more convinced, by their own en- 
quiries, of the truth of our doctrine. 


Arrangement of Cerebral Organs, 
according to the most recent Work 
of Dr. Spurzheim, on ** Phreno- 
logy,” published lately at Paris, 
Strasburg, and London. 

Organs of the Propensities *, &c. 

1. Organ of Amativeness, or phy- 
sical Love. 2. Philoprogenitiveness, 
or Attachment to Offspring. 3. In- 
habitiveness, or Attachment to Situ- 
ation. 4. Adhesiveness, or Friendly 
Attachment. 5. Combativeness, cou- 
rageous and fighting Disposition, 6. 
Destructiveness. 7. Constructiveness, 
or propensity to construct, build, &c, 
8. Covetiveness. 9. Secretiveness. 
10. Pride. 11. Love of approbation. 
12. Cautiousness. 13. Benevolence, 
14. Devotion.. 15. Hope. 16. Idea- 
lity, or Poetic Feeling. 17. Super- 
stition, or a mysterizing Disposition, 
18. Justice, or a conscientious mind, 
19. Determinateness. 20. Individuali- 
ty. 21. Phenominality, or prescient 
Recollection of Phenomena. 22.Com- 
parison. 23. Wit. 24. Imitation; 
25. Time. 26. Space. 27. Weight. 
28. Form. 29. Colour. 30. Musick. 
31. Order. 32. Calculation. 33. Size. 
34. Causality. 

cemeenscemel 
Mr. Urnan, Middlewich, Dec. 31. 
GENERAL opinion prevails that 
every person has a Coat of Arms, 

though he may not know it; and I 

find it a common practice for people 

to look over Edmondson, or some 
other book of Heraldry,—and if they 
find their names prefixed to a parti- 
cular Blazon, they assume it, and call 

it their own. Now the question I 

would ask is, whether they can do so 

without incurring some disgrace, 
blame, or cognizance, from the right- 
ful owners; or, whether they can 
bear any Arms answering to their 
names, provided those Arms are not 
borne by any of the Nobility ? 

Yours, &c. G. C. B. 


* The doctrine bas been previously 
fully treated of in our Volumes for 1814 
and 1815, Ebr. ed 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS, ° 


a 


110. 
the History of Politicks, and Literature, 


The Annual Register ; or, View of 


Sor the Year 1808, 8v0. pp. 1050. 
vingtons. 
HIS Eighth Volume of the New 
Series of the Anoual Register 

opens with good auspices in the Wes- 
tern rays of Waterloo Place; where, 
uoder Princely Patronage, the wor- 
thy Publishers have opened a new 
and extensive establishment--and Quod 
feliz faustumque sit is the hearty 
wish of all who rejoice in the pros-~ 
perity of good men, and of all who 
are hearty friends to the British Con- 
stitution in Church and State. 
- Of the ample Volume now before 
us it may suffice to say, that it is 
formed with the same accuracy, and 
with the same impartiality, which dis- 
tinguished those emanating from the 
taleats of Mr. Burke—and that the 
principal feature of the yearis, “ the 
political phenomenon of [the Spa- 
piards} a people abandoned by their 
Government, rising to vindicate their 
national rights, and oppose the de- 
signs of artifice and oppression.” 

The Volume for 1809, we are told, 
is nearly ready for publication. 


Ri- 


311. The Duty of Submission to Civil Go- 
vernors enforced: ina Sermon, preached 
at the Parish Church of St. John, Bever- 
ley, on Sunday, October 3, 1819. With 
Notes. By the Rev. William Hildyard, 
M. A. Assistant Curate of Beverley 
Minster. 8v0. pp. 46. Rivington. 


THIS Discourse (from Prov. xxiv. 
21) “ was preached in two separate 
parts, though the Author preferred 

blishing them in one unbroken 
form ;” with “ a faint hope on the 
part of the Writer, that it may 
vot be wholly unproductive of good 
in the present crisis of affairs.” 


“ Ifthis end be answered, even in the 
most trifling degree, the Author will be 
amply rewarded for any trouble he may 
have incurred, by devoting the little time 
he has to spare from the duties of a la- 
borious employment, to the instruction 
of those with whom he is more immedi- 
ately connected, in a point of moment- 
us importance.” 


Mr. Hildyard thus concludes: 
“ That Almighty Preserver, whe has, 


~ 


hitherto, so mercifully watched over us, 
and protected our highly-favoured island, 
from the miseries of foreign invasion, . will 
never, we humbly trust, give us up as a prey 
to the violence of internal enemies, or suffer 
our laws and liberties to be finally over- 
whelmed amid the struggles of a wild and 
ferocious anarchy. To Him we will look ap 
for refuge and support, in the hour of 
extremest danger, should that hour un- 
happily arrive. In Him would we repose 
all our hope; and whilst we rally, with 
unshakeu firmness, around the throne-pf 
our King, and the altars of our God, ‘in de- 
fence of every thing that is, or ought to 
be, dear unto us, we shall, at least, have 
the consolation of knowing that we con- 
tend in a righteous cause, and that, by 
refusing to dwell ia the tents of ungodli- 
hess and confusion, we have delivered our 
Own souls, in the great and final day of 
account,” 

The whole tenor of the Discourse 
is creditable to the Preacher, and 
was highly seasonable in the place and 
time in which it was delivered. 


every 


dd. 


112. Adjumentam: or, Prayers for 
Sunday in the Year, intended to p 
and follow the Sermon. Dedicated to the 
Junior Clergy, of the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain. By the Rev.C. Barlee, 
LL.B. 12mo. pp. 168. Rivingtons, 


THIS little work will, we doubt 
not, be particularly acceptable to the 
young geutlemen to whom it is thus 

indly addressed : 


** Your feelings of the importance of 
the situation you have voluntarily chosen, 
no doubt are correct, and it is only until 
time shall have given you opportunity to 
tarn your thoughts to this part of your 
clerical duty, that these prayers can be 
of any use; being intended merely to as- 
sist those, who, from having been em- 
ployed in academical pursuits, are not 
likely to have been able to study this kind 
of composition.” 





113. Sixty-five Sonnets; with Prefatory 
Remarks on thé Accordance of the Son- 
net with the Powers of the English ZLan- 
guage : also, a few Miscellaneous Poems. 

2 800. pp. 124. Baldwin, Cradock, 
and Joy. 

THE Author, in his “ Prefatory 
Remarks,” observes, that “ from a 
variety of causes, some, no doubt, 
accidental, a certain degree of oppro- 
brium appears to bave ettached a 
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self to the Sonnet ;” and adds, that 
“ he cannot recollect any passage, in 
the narrow circle of bis reading, in 
which the word “ Sonneteer” is used 
seriously; Dr. Johnson's definition is 
merely ‘a small Poet, in contempt.” 


** The word Sonneieer, indeed, has so 
long been exclusively a term of ridicule, 
that it seems to be a well-founded matter 
of doubt whether it bas ever been used 
im a graver sense. Be this, however, as 
it may, it is far from the intention of the 
Author of the following remarks to im- 
peach the justice of the publick, in their 
estimation of bis subject. He has long 
thought it a truth, not less pleasing than 
evident, that the deliberate judgment of 
the publick is seldom wrong.” 

** To certain Sonnets of Milton, of Gray, 
of Warton, of Cowper, and of many who 
are now living, whom it would be super- 
fluous either to enumerate or to praise, 
the Reader of discrimination will always 
turn with delight; and from having found 
his ideas of the English sonnet illustrated 
by such examples, the Author of this Vo- 
lume has been mainly encouraged in his 
design of offering it to the pnblick.” 


** No one need restrain either his censure 
or his praise, from a kind apprehension of 
adding to or of overturning a superstruc- 
ture of vanity founded upon a collection 
of rhymes commencing with an invocation 
to Sleep, and concluding with a recom- 
mendation of Forgetfulness.” 


We shall give one specimen of what 
we hope is drawn more from fiction 
than reality: 

“Days of my childhood, 
wild flow’rs grew, 

From morn Pve stray’d till twilight 

gloom’d again, [then 

When I recall my long-since pleasures, 
So sweet, so pure, so simple, and so true, 
Mine eyes grow misty with regretful dew, 

To think that like a dream they’re gone; 

—I yearn 

A sigh for biiss that never can return,— 

So lov’d when lost—and so unpriz’d when 
new! [smiled 
And well may I weep o’er the joys that 

Long pasi—well linger ’mid the times 

that were, 

I who retain the weakness of the child 

Without the simpleness ;—my moments 


when, where 


are 
As wayward, and as wasteful, and as wild, 
—Batoh! not innocent, nor void of care.” 


114. My Lodger’s Legacy ; being Comic 
Tales in Verse, with some other Pieces. 
= By. the late Tim Bobbin the Younger ; 
Author of London, or .the Triumph of 
. Quackery. 12mo. pp. 90. Chapple, 
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IF there he any thing in a 7Jitle, 
“ My rs is to 
“ Tales of my Lendhord ” a 
Poetry of the late Timothy Bobbin, 
if not so recondite as the Prose of the 
Scottish Host, is at least as facetious. 
This little Volume consists of Three 
Tales—“* My Uncle [the Pawnbro- 
ker },@ Tale founded on Fact ;” “Rank 
Poison ;” and “ The Woodcocks; or, 
How to make Game, a Tale founded 
on Fact;” all much resembling the 
“ Broad Grins,” noticed in Part I. 
p. 628. And the Reader who can 
eruse either of them without a 
earty laugh possesses a sang froid 
which we do not envy. 
There is, however, here and there 
(but not frequently), a live or two 
which is somewhat too ludicrous, 


115. A Letter to the Freeholders of the 
County of Durham, on the Proceedings 
of the County Meeting, holden on Tours- 
day, 21st of October instant ; and par- 
ticularly on the Speech of Jonbn George 
Lambton, Esg. M. P. By the Reo 
Henry Phillpotts, M. 4. Prebendary*of 
Durham. Third Edition. 800. pp. 35. 
Murray. 

THIS Letter, froma truly respect- 
able Divine, deserves very serious at- 
tention. Itis a masterly vindication 
of Legitimate Authority; and if it is 
somewhat warm, Mr. Phillpotts shall 
himself apologize: 

“ T would indeed gladly have forborne 
to address you at all, had I found, as 1 
hoped, that other and abler pens would 
have been employed in this service. But 
it is one of our misfortunes, that the 
greater activity is, as usual, with the 
worse cause. Those of you who know me 
(and I am proud to say, that some of the 
most respectable of my opponents are 
in the number) will not think, that I ob- 
trude myself from the impulse ofa spi- 
rit generally inclined to violent courses, 
They will readily believe, that if I have 
spoken warmly, it is because 1 feel 
deeply, it js because I am convinced 
that an enemy, who looks forward to the 
utter subversion of all that is venerable or 
virtuous,—of all that was wont to be the 
pride, the strength, and the consolation 
of the lowliest order of our people,—of all 
that made Englishmen walk erect among 
the nations of the earth,—is even now at our 
gates, is among us, is almost upon us: 
and that this enemy is in no way so effec- 
tually served, as by the onhappy use that 
has been made of the lamentable occur- 
rence to which this letter refers... ° 

“Those who know me not, will jadge 
of me from’ what 1 have written; and if 

: they 
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they do not assent to my arguments, or 
concur with my feelings, they will, I hope, 
at/deast do me the justice of believing, 
tbat Lam a'sincere lover'of our common 
country, and an ardent admirer of her 
unequalled laws.” 


116. ° 4 Leiter to the Attorney-General, on 
the Inexpediency, Sinfulness, and Inef- 
Ficacy of all Prosecutions for Blasphemy 
and Irreligion. By Samuel Roberts, 
Author of ** The Blind Man and his Son,” 
—‘* Tales of the Poor,’—* The State 
Lottery, a Dream,?—** A Defence of the 
Poor Laws,” &c. 8vo. pp. 18. Shef- 
field, Gales; London, Longman and 
Co. 


LEAVING the regular Review of 
this Letter to the learned Gentleman 
to whom it is addressed, we shall only 
give Mr. Roberts’s opinion, that, 

“* Had Paine never been prosecuted, his 
blasphemous work could not, in all pro- 
bability, have been read by ove in a hun- 
dred of those who have now perused it. 
Had Houe been suffered unmolested to write 
and to publish his disgusting blasphemies, 
it is probable that neither he nor his work 
would have been much known beyond his 
own limited circle. The notoriety which 
he acquired in consequence of his prose- 
cution and his self-defence, have induced 
Carlile to emerge from obscurity, and to 
endeavoar, by every art of effrontery, to 
attract the attention of Government. This 
was clearly from the first, his object. He 
has unfortunately succeeded. He has be- 
come known and talked of throughout the 
kingdom; and the blasphemous work, 
which, when the prosecution of Paine had 
ceased, was soon forgotten, is now selling 
to a great extent in every town, of any 
importance, in the kingdom.” 

This general circulation, it is to 
be hoped, is now atan end. At all 
events, we are rather of opinion, with 
the friend of the Author (p. 15), that 


* When the progress of Blasphemy and 
Infidelity has been spread to a certain ex- 
tent among the lower orders, the power- 
ful arm of the Law may, without doing 
violence to the principles of Christianity, 
be employed with advantage to. check the 
evil.” 


117. The African Commitiee. By T.C. 
Bowdich, Esq. Conductor of the Mission 
fo Ashantee. 8vo. pp. 81. 


MR. BOWDICH, and the enter- 
taining accounts of his ‘ Mission,” 
were introduced to our Readers in 
the First Part of the present Volume, 
p- 425; and we had reason to sup- 
pose that he was now enjoying the 
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ample reward of his extraordinar 


labours: but we perceive, with mac 
concern, that serious differences have 
arisen between Mr. Bowdich and the 
African Committee, which it becomes 
the Committee to explain, The aceu- 
sations, if not exaggerated, are ex- 
tremely severe. 

* The question,” says Mr. Bowdich, 
‘which I seek to have decided, is simply, 
whether I am to be punished for exposing 
my life on a forlorn hope, for being dis- 
tinguished by the good fortune of being 
the first who succeeded in a mission to 
the interior of Africa, the grave of so 
much illustrious worth and talent, because 
the Board who employed me are unable 
to appreciate the advantages to Science, 
and unwilling to pursue those which have 
resulted to Commerce ; fearing that if the 
setilements were allowed to flourish, if 
this valuable field of discovery were too 
much disclosed, the Government would 
assume the management, their trading 
monopoly would be at an end, and their 
dependents and instruments no longer be 
supported at the public expense, to bar- 
ter the goods of their masters in the Com- 
mittee, to retai! rum and tobacco in Eng- 
lish uniforms, to delude instead of im- 
proving the natives. I sketch my con- 
nexion from the beginning with the Afri- 
can Committee (who whilst they receive 
all their funds from the Government, ab- 
surdly, but artfully, entitle themselves 
* The Committee of the Company of Mer, 
chants trading to Africa’), to shew that 
the special testimonies of good conduct 
by which they have distinguished me from 
the other officers in their service, have 
not merely been unproductive of recom- 
pense, but followed by loss, because my 
exertions and pursuits for the good of the 
settlements, not being confined to hucks- 
tering and agency, were inconsistent with 
their individual interests as merchants and 
tradesmen,” 

The statements in this pamphlet 
are certainly in the nature of ex parte 
evidence. But Mr. Bowdich is a 
man of known veracity; and, if a 
small portion only of the facts of 
fraud, extortion, and degradation 
which he mentions, can be substan- 
tiated, it will be a severe reflection on 
our national honour. 


118, Reciprocal Duties of Parents and 
Children. By Mrs. Taylor, Author of 
“© Maternal Solicitude,” . * Practical 
Hints,” &c. &c. 12mo, pp, 176. Tay- 
lor and Hessey. : 

THE subject discussed in this little 
volume could not easily have fallen 


under the consideration of. a more 
able 
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able Writer. The following portrait 
in particular could only have been 
delineated by an affectionate and sen- 


sible female : 


*¢ Behold that lovely cherub in the arms 
of itsfond mother! It has been but a few 
months in existence, yet it has already 
learned to recognise its best friend: her 
faithful bosom is a receptacle of all its 
tiny sorrows and joys; its hopes are de- 
rived from her experienced kindness ; its 
fears are allayed by her protecting care ; 
‘on this well-known being it depends, for 
all that can soothe and delight. The ut- 
most ingenuity of the nurse, though aided 
by the delicious morsel, or the glittering 
toy, is of little avail when she appears, in 
whom is concentrated every gratification 
of which its infant mind is susceptible. 
Soon, under her assiduous care, its bo- 
dily and mental powers begin to expand ; 
its joys and its woes are more intelligibly 
expressed; it grows fertile in schemes and 


contrivances for its own amusement (as 


yet it dreams not of existing for any other 
purpose); in these the fond parent parti- 
cipates, and is consulted on all occasions 
without reserve. In the frolicsome gam- 
bol she renews her interest, and again en- 
joys the pleasures of infancy with a double 
zest. 


** She feels and owns an interest in their 
play, [fold, 

Adopts each wish their wayward whims un- 

And tells at every call, the story ten times 
told.’ 


*€ The companion in health, the watch- 
ful, assiduous, and anxious friend in sick- 
ness, the prime of a mother’s days im- 
perceptibly glides along, bearing away 
her personal graces, and not unfrequently 
leaving her constitution a wreck. 

“* As infancy ripens into childhood, her 
duties alter, but her zeal continues una- 
bated: she perseveres in accommodating 
her services to the growing necessities of 
her charge, till that important period ar- 
tives, when childhood emerges into youth, 
and anew epoch commences in the ma- 
ternal feelings. Then, then it is, that the 
subjects of her solicitude begin to seek 
their gratification from other sources ; and, 
in proportion to their success, are prone 
to forget whence they were once derived : 
confidence gradually declines; and that 
society which heretofore comprised all 
that was desirable, becomes, perhaps, 
irksome,—a burden and a restraint: so 
that the reserved and distant being we now 
contemplate, could scarcely be identified 
with the smiling cherub of former days. 

“ The brute creatures, like the human 
species, attend their young progeny with 
anxious solicitude ; and when their ser- 


-¥ices are no longer necessary, the parent 


first breaks the tender tie, and chases 
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them away to know them no more: but 
human ties can alone be dissolved by 
death; and whatever alienations ensue, 
they are not warranted by nature, or by 
nature’s God. ‘ Honour thy father and 
thy mother,’ is a command coeval with 
the existence of our parents ; and should 
be as deeply engraven on the human 
heart, as once it was on the table of stone 
written by the finger of God.” 


After some iutroductory observa- 
tions of a general nature, Mrs. Tay- 
lor adds, 

** Besides these fundamental duties, 
there are others which belong both to pa- 
rents aod children, during the succeeding 
stages of life, and which extend to its 
latest period. To explain and enforce 
some of these subsequent obligations, is 
the more particular object of the following 
pages.” 

These duties are then severally in- 
culcated, under the following specific 
heads: 


“ Mutual respect; Family barmony ; 
Self-will ; On some mistakes in education, 
and the correction of them; Pecuniary 
affairs; Rising rank of life; Parental and 
filial conduct, as it relates to the’ sexes ; 
Partiality ; Settling in life; Religion; The 
death of parents; To childless persons ; 
The orphan; and Concluding chapter of 
sound advice.” 


119. Appendix to a Vindication of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, from the Reflec- 
tions of Sir James Edward Smith, &c. 
&c. By James Heory Monk, B. D. 
&c. Cambridge, printed at the Uni- 
versily Press, in May 1819. 8vo. pp. 55. 


The learned Professor seems de- 
termined to have the last blow, and 
that with no very gentle hand. But, 
as this Appendix appears to have 
been produced in self-defence, and not 
intended for general circulation, we 
shall only notice the concluding pa- 
ragraph : 

“In laying aside the pamphlet of Sir 
James Smith, | must seriously declare, 
that the principal feeling which it has oc- 
casioned me, is that of extreme sorrow, 
at a person of scientific attainments, who 
represents himself to have associated 
much in the higher ranks of life, ex- 
posing himself in a way so inconsistent 
with the manners and the sentiments of 
refined society. With respect to myself, 
his designs must, I am well convinced, 
totally fail: but I should feel truly un- 
easy, were I conscious of having given 
any provocation for the frightful degree 
of personal animosity exhibited through- 
out the whole of my adversary’s book. 
Mine was only the defence of a public 

cause, 
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cause, and of a body to which I was 
bound by every tie of duty and attach- 
ment. We are seldom good judges of our 
own productions: but | am assured from 
all quarters, that there was nothing in 
my Vindication which ought to have occa- 
sioned such bitterness of resentment, or 
indeed any personal feeling at all: and [ 
must theref lude, that the real 
provocation has been, the very different 
reception which our two publications have 
experienced in the world.” 





120. Practical Observations on Telescopes, 
Opera- Glasses, and Spectacles, By Wiil- 
liam Kitchiner, M. D. 12mo, pp. 165. 
Bagster. 

THIS useful publication (two 
Editions of which have been sold 
without a single Advertisement) was 
before spoken of, in the manner it 
deserved, in vol. LXXXV. ii. 55. 

Dr. Kitchiner’s observations on the 
Double Stars, p. 25, will be perused 
with a interest by the scientific ; 
as will his remarks on Spectacies, p.61, 
by all who have the misfortune to be 
near-sighted. 

One remark on this latter subject, 
shall be transcribed: 


“* It is a very general vulgar error, that 
near-sighted persons who use concaves, as 
they get older become less short-sighted: 
on the contrary, every optician and near- 
sighted person I have consulted on this 
subject have assured me, that as the eyes 
become impaired by age to see distant 
objects sharp and distinct, they require 
deeper concaves; and at a very advanced 
age commonly complain they cannot see 
to read so well as formerly, and require 
the assistance of the common Preservers 
of 50 or 36 inches focus.—Dr. Parker, the 
late Rector of St. James’s, Piccadilly, had 
from his youth a short sight, and when 
almost fourscore years of age, complained 
he could not read so distinctly as he wish- 
ed: with the help of convexes of 36 inch 
focus, he was ;enabled to read and write 
with comfort to himself for several years 
after.” 


121. The Diary of Jacob Bee, from 1682, 

to1706, 800. pp. 26. 

THIS little Tract is certainly a 
Bibliographical curiosity, as only 
TWENTY copies of it are in existence, 
and it is neatly printed on fine paper, 

Prefixed to it isa regular Life of the 
Author, with Jacob Bee’s Autograph, 
and pedigree of his family. 

** Jacob Bee [a native of Durham] was 
baptized at the chapel of St. Margaret’s, 
Framwellgate, on the 19th day of June, 
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1636. He was the son of Nicholas Bee, 
by his second wife, Barbara Ussie. 

“ Of his childhood no particulars have 
reached the present day; and the Editor 
joins his unceasing regret with the la. 
mentations of all Biographers past, pre- 
sent, and to come, that so little attention 
is paid to this interesting portion of the 
hives of their heroes, by which it might ap- 
pear how those who are ‘ born great’ are 
to be distinguished from those who ‘ a- 
chieve greatness.’ 

“The name of Jacob Bee would not 
have descended to the nineteenth century 
but for the indefatigable diligence, indus- 
try, and antiquarian research of that wor- 
thy citizen Mr. Thomas Woodmass, of 
Durham, who has collected innumerable 
records which otherwise would have pe- 
rished; and who, with a care truly pa- 
ternal, cherisheth the Diary of Jacob Bee 
as one of the most valuable possessions : 
and although it hath now great need of a 
new covering, yet its worthy possessor is 
still loth to trust so valuable a manu- 
script into the hands of any maker of buok- 
backs of the present day. 

“ The descent of the Diary from its Au- 
thor to its present happy possessor, will 
be clearly perceived by the pedigree an- 
nexed. 

*« Jacob Bee was brought up to the 
sister arts of skinner and glover, and flou- 
rished in his native City for three quar- 
ters of a century.—He was buried January 
15, 1711.” 


The notices in the Diary are prin- 
cipally such as relate to the births and 
deaths of Jacob's friends and neigh- 
bours; but events of a public nature 
are occasionally introduced. 


An article or two shall be taken 
from his obituary : 

** 1683-4. Jan. 8. Robert Hilton, esq. 
Justice of y¢ Peace in Westmorland, 
came to Durham, and lived in the Coledge : 
he died very suddenly, having been abroad 
at supper the night before, and went very 
well to bed y* night before. — Feb. 29. 
Richard Hutchinsen, son to Richard Huteh- 
inson, commonly called little Dick.” 

** 1684. Sept. 28. John Richardson, 
senior, and Maltman and Tanner, in 
Framwélgate, departed this life, being 
Sunday this year, being excommunicated 
and buried in his owne garden, at Cater- 
house, near Durham; being denyed by 
the Bbp. to bury him in the Church, it 
being his desire. The grave was opened 


in the quire but shut up again by orders 
as above, buried 29th.” 

* This identical Grave-stone still ,re- 
mains there, but a garden wall having 
been built upon it, a, part only of the in- 
scription is legible. ——Parted this life 
September anno 


etatis sda “ta 
* 1691: 














PART II.) 


* 1691. Aug. 26. Sir John Duck, 
bart. departed this life, being Wednesday 
at aight, and was burried upon Monday 
after, being the 31st of August.” 

“ The wealthiest Burgess on the Civic 
Annals of Durham. Of Sir John’s birth, 
parentage, and education, the two first 
have hitherto remained veiled in impene- 
trable obscurity, as to the third, he was 
bred a butcher, under John Heslop, in de- 
fiance of the trade and mystery of Butch- 
ers, in whose books a record still exists, 
warning John Heslopp that he forbeare to 
sett John Ducke on worke in the trade of a 
Butcher. John Duck however grew rich, 
Married the daughter of his benefactor, 
and was created a Baronet by James II. 
He built a splendid mansion iv silver- 
street, where a pannel still exists record- 
ing his happy rise to fortune. The Ba- 
ronet, then humble Duck, cast out by the 
Butchers, stands neat a bridge in an at- 
titude of despondency ; in the air is seen 
a raven bearing in his bill a piece of silver, 
which according to tradition feil at the 
feet of the lucky John, and was naturally 
calculated to make a strong impression 
on his mind. He bought a calf, which 
calf became a cow, and which cow being 
sold enabled Joho to make further pur- 
chases in cattle, and from snch slender 
beginnings to realize a splendid fortuue. 
On the right of the picture is a view of 
his mansion in Silver-street, and he seems 
to point at another, which is presumed 
to be the hospital he endowed at Lumley. 
He died without issue, and was buried at 
St. Margaret’s, where his wife Pia—Pru- 
dens—Felix lies buried beside him. 
On Duck the Butchers shut the duor ; 

But Heslop’s daughter Johany wed : 

In mortgage rich, ia offspring poor, 

Nor son, nor daughter crowned his bed.” 

Of the picture above described, a 
neat woo - engraving accompanies 
this remarkable narrative. 


122. A Treatise on the General Principles 
of Chemical Analysis. Translaied from 
the French of L. J. Thenard, Member 
of the Institute of France, Professor of 
Chemistry, Kc. Ke. By Arnold Merrick, 
800. pp.333. Longman and Co. 

THIS elegant translation of a po- 
pular and scientific work was first an- 
nounced, by us and even advertised in 
“ Thomson's Annals.” It is there- 
fure surprizing that-any other person 
should undertake the very same, as 
now reported. It is generally thought 
that the ase of such notices of works 
in preparation is to prevent two or 
wore from hurting themselves by 
competition. 
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The Translator’s Preface unfolds 
the nature of the work ; and his ex- 
planation of the chemical nomencla- 
ture may be useful to our readers: 

“* The object of the following work is to 
explain the means by which the practical 
chemist, unaccustomed to analysis, may 
discover and separate the constituents of 
@ gaseous, liquid, or solid combination or 
mixture, and ascertain the weight or vo- 
lume of each constituent. In the original 
French, this treatise forms the concluding 
volume of Thenard’s Chemistry, publish- 
ed in Paris in 1816. 

* Possessing as we do the excellent 
works of Daltun, Davy, Henry, Murray, 
and Th » a translation of the whole 
of Thenard’s elementary and praetical 
Treatise on Chemistry, though one of the 
most recent and valuable works on the 
science in the French language, seems to 
be quite unnecessary. But as we have 
no separate and convenient work in Eng- 
lish on Chemical Analysis, the Essays of 
Bergman and Kirwan having been long 
since out of print, it has been judged 
that a translation of Thenard’s treatise on 
that sabject would be a valuable acqui- 
sition to the practical chemist. It is hoped 
that the present translation will be found 
sufficiently perspicuous, faithfal, and con- 
cise. It pretends to no other kind of 
merit. 

** With regard to nomenclature, to some 
it may = usefal to state that chemical 

of d bodies are contrived 

to give an idea of the nature of the com- 
binations, by uniting the names of the con- 
stituents, and varying their termiuations. 
According to the author a combustible is 
a body which can combine with oxygen. 
All the simple bodies, excepting oxygen, 
are combustible. A burnt body is a com- 
bustible combined with oxygen. An acid 
is a burnt body possessing a sour taste, 
and reddening an infusion of litmus; an 
oxide, a burnt body. not possessing a sour 
taste nor reddening litmus, Protoxide, 
deutoxide, tritoxide of lead or any other 
combustible, denote, the first oxide or ox- 
ide least oxidized, the second oxide, the 
third oxide of lead. &c.: the name pe- 
roxide is likewise given to the oxide con- 
taining the most oxygen. When a com- 
bustible can combine in several propor- 
tions with oxygen and form two acids, the 
most oxygenized is distinguished by mak- 
ing its name terminate in ic, and the less 
oxygenized, by making it terminate in 
ous. There are no general rules for nam- 
ing the compounds resulting from the 
voion of two oxides or two acids, or of 
an acid: with an unmetallic exide. Hi- 
therto they have been denoted by the 
names of oxides and acids of which they 
are formed. But there are exact rules 
important 
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important to be known for naming the 
compounds resulting from the union of a 
metallic oxide and an acid. These very 
numerous compounds, bearing in general 
the name of salts, are denoted by vary- 
ing the termination of the acid, and mak- 
ing it precede the name of the oxide which 
enters into the composition of the salt. 
If the acid terminates in ous, the salt ter- 
minates in ite; and if the acid ends in ie, 
the salt terminates in aée. All the salts 
are arranged in groups, or genera, deno- 
mivated from their acids. 

“ With respect to the compound com- 
bustibles, if these bodies are metallic, the 
compound is called an alloy, and the 
names of the metals composing it are sub- 
joined; as, an alloy of lead and tin. 
When the compound results from the 
combination of a metal with an uometal- 
lic combustible, the name of the latter is 
made to terminate iu uret and precede the 
name of the metal: hence the names of 
sulpburet of lead, carburet of iron, &c. 
given to the combinations of sulphur with 
lead, carbone with iron, &c. When the 
compound consisis of two unmetailic com- 
bustibles, either name is made to termi- 
nate in uret and precede the other, as 
most agreeable to the ear. 

« Most of the metallic oxides are capa- 
ble of absorbing and solidifying a certain 
quantity of water, and forming compounds 
possessing peculiar properties; these 
compounds are denominated hydrates. 

*¢ The compounds of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, and those of oxygen, hydro- 
gen, carbon, and azote, the former con- 
stiiuting vegetable and the latter animal 
substances (some of which are oxides and 
some acids), bear names in general which 
have no relation to their elements.” 

To a performance like the present, 
any encomium is unnecessary. Its 
evident utility is a sufficient and most 
appropriate recommendation. 


123. The Child's Introduction to Thorough 
Bass, in Conversations of a Fortnight, 
between a Mother and her Daughter of 
Ten Years old. 4to. pp. 96. Baldwin 
and Co. 


THE mode of instruction by Dia- 
logue, when skilfully managed, is of 
all others the most pleasant, and most 
likely to command the attention of 
children. 

In the present case, the Author in- 
genuously observes, that 

“* The first six conversations are exactly 


the same in substance, and nearly the . 


same in language as some I have held 
with two little girls both under seven years 
ofage. The last six may, perhaps, re- 
quire the understanding to be rather more 
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advanced, though I am willing to hope 
that they will not be found difficult t0 be 
understood at almost any age, by a child 
in any degree capable of reflection, The 
progress made by those who have already 
learned Thorough Bass in this manner has 
been so rapid, that I have been urged to 
communieate my method of teaching it 
to the publick, by many good judges who 
have witnessed its effects with surprise.” 


On the rules laid down by the An- 
thor as “ first principles,” he says, 

* In almost every instance, I have 
taken for. my authority, in them, some 
writer of acknowledged reputation. Ra- 
meau, Rousseau, Alembert, Pasquali, 
Callcott, Corfe, and Dr, Busby; have been 
those whom I have generally followed.” 


Two or three of the Questions and 
Answers will give some idea of the 
nature of the work: 


“Is Thorough Bass a science, then ? 

“Yes. It is the science of Music, It 
contains the rules for composition, and 
shows how harmony and melody are pro- 
duced. 

** What do you mean, mamma, by har- 
mony and melody? 1 thought they were 
the same. : 

“Harmony is a union of many notes, 
forming altogether one sound, agreeable 
to the ear, as a word is a combination of 
letters which, though perhaps not each 
distinguishable separately, make altoge- 
ther one complete, distinct sound; and 
melody is a succession of different harmo- 
nies, making a continued tune, or theme, 
in the same way as many different words 
form a complete sentence. 

* Then, I suppose, learning Thorough 
Bass in musick is something like learning 
to spell in a language. 

“Yes. Butitis also like learning the 
grammar Of a language, because it teaches 
the proper order in which all the parts 
ought to follow each other; besides Tho- 
rough Bass is, as it were, an abridgment 
of ick ; for instead of the notes being 
all written down separately, those in the 
bass only are written, and the accompany- 
ing notes in the treble are expressed by 
figures placed over the bass.” 





124. Four Letters to the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
occasioned by his Sermon, on the Duties 
of Christians towards Deists; and by 
his Remarks, on the Prosecution of Mr. 
Carlile. By An Inquirer. 8ro. pp. 
53. Hunter. 

Mr. Fox’s extraordinary Sermon 
was noticed in our Review, p. 441. 
To those who wish to enter deeper 
into the subject, we recom a 
perusal of these Letters; in which 

the 
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the writer. represents Mr. Fox as a 
learned and an eloquent Preacher, who 
has “‘not merely been a spectator, 
bat as an actor, known the transi- 
tion from the gloomy and contracted 
sphere of Calvinism to the boundless 
liberty of his present creed.” 

The subjects of the Letters are. 
1. ** On Difference of Opinion among 
Christians.” 2. “ On Religious Per- 
secution.” 3. “On Freedom of In- 
quiry.” 4. “ Grounds of Admission 
into the Christian Church.” 

After some introductory remarks, 
the loquirer says, 

“ T would not waste either your time or 


my own in empty declamatioa,; let me 
rather strive to strip your argument of 
its glosses, and thus expose its futility, 
if not to you, at least to those whom it 
might beguile to their undoing.” 


125. Early Piety ; or, Memoirs of Chil- 
dren eminently Religious, interspersed with 
Familiar Dialogues, Emblematical Fi- 
gures, Prayers, Graces, and Hymns. 
By the Rev. George Burder, 12mo. pp. 
72. Collins. 

Mr. Burder is the respectable Mi- 
nister of the congregation of Indepen- 
dent Dissenters in Fetter-lane; and 
this litthe Work is well adapted to 
the peculiar tenets of his flock. 


————eeEO 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Protocue snp Eritocusr to THE ADELPHI OF TERENCE, 


erformed at West 





ter School, on Monday Evening, Dec. 13, 1819. 


PROLOGUE.—Mr. Webber. 


Bis universa patria necessitas, 
Ut fas et equum fuit, hanc Regiam domum 
Vacare ludis prohibuit soleunibus : 
Nec nos acturos hanc de more fabulam, 
Nec vos spectatum sivit intromittier. 
Id zgre passi et fortiter tamen sumus, 
Pietate deplorantes hoc tacita malum— 
Adeor’ enim ignavus quisquam aut ferus 
siet, 
Ut necmoveret [lla spes Britannia 
Desiderata, abreptumque Impeii decus, 
Vel Illa, quam recentiorem plangimus, 
Regina, Mater, et fidei et constantia 
-Exemplar, et morum, ingenique liberi ? 
At heu! quo rursus auspicamur omine? 
Quid hoc lugubre, queso, vult silentium ? 
Quid ora circumquaque fertis, Hospites, 
Humique meeste declinatis lumina ? 
Quos queritis nusquam inveniuntur, et 
simul 
(Si cujus ergo huc advenistis) gaudium 
Kvasit omue in mentis egriludinem. 
O Sors iniqua ! O duplex infortanium, 
Nec alterum anteponendum alteri—tamen 
Fas est, te, te, tuis alumnis, O Pater, 
Prius vocari, nunc eheu! novissimum: 
Quem inexpectata mortis invide maons 
#iatis occupavit in meridie. [sui, 


Ipse etenim alacris, plus equo improvidus: 


Dum morbus wgro flagitabat otium, 
Laboriosus in suos, propere nimis 

Agenda se recepit in negotia ; 

Quibus immolatus est honesta victima. 
Grave et dulendum nobis hoc tamen malum 


Remedio non caret, novo sub Auspice ! 

At liberos, ademto Patre, parvulos, 

Viduamque matrem quis adeo sdlabitur ? 

Palam est tametsi (et ideo habemus gra- 
tias), 

Que in hoc curavit Regia liberalitas, 

Satisyue vestra testis est quid ‘“Indoles 

Nutrita faustissub Penetratibus” valet— 

Dehinc, Verende, ad te revertimtr, senex 

Valere te jubemus ultimum tui, 

Quus tu solebas preter omnes unice 

Fovere ; alii, quibuscum tu consortia 

Propiora agebas; alii, ad Isidem quibus 

Sub te magistro contiget succrescerg ; 

Aliique, quos tandem, negotiis procul, 

Et spretis, quos plerique avent, henoribus, 

Recipere amabas ruris aogulo latens. 

Ibi otiosus, at non idcirco tamen: 

Humaniorum obliviosus muperum, 

Super senecta# tramitem facillimum 

Devectus zvam traduxisti leniter, 

Uti ministram Bvangeli digoissimum, 

Uti probatom Philosophie diu ducem, 

Ciwem, patronum, Pauperis patrem decet. 

Felix ! qui ita omnibus bonis amabilis 

Vixit, ita flebilis periit, ut denique 

la se vetusti non immemeres benefici, 

Circa cubile lacrymantes viderit 4 

Ipsos verendi Regis ire filios. 

Ergo valete, et ite nunc anime pix, 

Ite in pace ad beatiora timina— 

Qaid plura? ludos nos actaros funebres 

Patate, quales Roma dedicaverit 

Bene meritis olim de Patria viiis. 


EPILOGUE. 


Sraus.—Comitantibus Damonibus. 


Tunc ZEschinus, Demea, Ctesipho, Sannio. 


Syrus—Pulchre equidem procedo hodie: Prob Jupiter! artem 
‘Divinam ! et nostro convenit ingenio. 
Ipse olim servus, sceptrum et nova regua potitus, Fie... 
Pennatus volito vicior iw ora virum. 7 
Namque novim occepi questumn ; charteque diurne 
Editor, bic vestrum quero patrocinium. 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. LXXXIX, Parr II. 
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Omnia 
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Omnia providi—sunt omnia promta—ministri 
Demones ; et nunc, Dis gratia, fervet opus. 
Edoceo quonam Réspublica more geratur, 
Quz leges, et que bella ferenda meis: 
Stat, cadit arbitrio nostro, et submissa veretur 
Curia me, Cathedrz, Rostra, Theatra, Forum, 
Nil hodie est quod non prelo committitur—Ecquis 
Ambulat, aut equitat, oavigat, orat, edit, 
Pit nostri juris: nihil est quod condere possis, 
Nil recitare! palam vivitur, atque agitur. 
Sed quis adest? Ni fallor, herus; charissime, salve, 
chine | (Esch. )—Salveto tu quoque, amice ; novuns 
Hocce tuum ancupium vortat bene; sed mihi vestro 
Nunc opus auxilio est—Pamphila amata diu 
Jam mea conjugio facta est—tu scis bene ; at iste, 
Qui mihi contulerit-gaudia tanta, dies, 
Laude sua careat, nolo—tu rite, quod actum 
Et qualis fuerit pompa Hy:nenea, edoce : 
Ordive rem totam narra. Tua charta—/Syrus)—paratum est 
Quod petis—auscu]ta—formula namque mihi 
Verborum certa est, longo jam tempore et usu 
Sancita, et tant que siet apta rei— 
(Legit) “ Pamphilam, ut audimus, deduxit ad aram Hymen@ane 
* ZEschinus, ipse orte clarus, opumque potens : 
« Egregia forma nupta et virtutibus aucta 
“ Onmigenis (semper quas sibi vellet Hymen). 
* Simplex munditiis ipsa, et velamine operta 
« Quod Bruxellenses implicuere nurus. 
“ Quadrige ad portam: et qua primus mensis agatur 
.* Offert delicias villa propinqua suas.” 
sch,.—Sufficit ; isthec res est: et nihil amplius opto; 
Nil quicquam audivi palchrius aut melius. 
Syrus—Gaudeo magnopere, at quidnam sapientia jaxta quem video! 
Demea et Ctesipho. 
Quid vult? (Dem./—Euge; caput lepidam— 
Hem! quam mutatus! Salve: tibi munere honesto 
Jam fungi, et patriz consuluisse placet : 
Aasculta paucis; natum volo visere gentes 
Externas (hominum mos jubet omnigenum) 
Sumat ut exemplum ex aliis sibi; quod fugiendum, . 
Quod laudi discat, quodque siet vitio! 
At proficiscenti soli discrimina quanta ! 
Febris, Predones, Alea—/ Sy.) —Ohe teneo; 
Vis quendam, ut levibus fallat sermonibus horam, 
Commissatorem, participemque vie. 
Dem.—\mmo etiam insignem Sophia, veterique fide qui 
Virtutes possit constabilire—/Cies.)—Meas ? 
Dem.—Temperet ut juvenis ferventem—/Sy.)—Ah! desine, ute 
Ceelo erras—Hec jam vilia—Principio, 
Non opus est docto nimium, nisi Gallica dictis 
Concinne hinc illine inseruisse suis ; 
Saltare, aut cantare; aut sorbillare Falernum, 
Et scite in pativas inspicere, atque jocos. 
Dein placidus, clemens, ne quot male consulat aztas, 
Clamitet indiguans crimina—Flagitia 
Intolerabilia! At domini arridere facetis 
Noverit, inque loco desipuisse velit ; 
Hec preceptori—/ Dem. )—Juvenique accommoda credo— 
Sy.—Sed te, vir sapiens garrulitate.—/ Sannio. )—Syre! 
Heus ; audit nemon’? ubinam est charta iste diurne 
Editor? Is saltem plebis amicus erit. 
Riccine libertatem aiuot esse omnibus equam ? 
Escbinus is nobis vincula, lora feret ? 
To populum meliora doce: tu lumina tandem 
Pande'vova. (Syrus.)—Hoc satis est, improbe Lene, iace— 
Non ego de grege sum vestro—nec nostra querelis 
Pagina, nec probris dedecoranda tuis. 
Sit mea laus quicquid carum et solenne vetustas 
Fecerit, aut Patrum mos, geniusve soli— 
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fide— 


Hec vera, bec nostrum virtuas—Hoc denique chartem 
Versicuti monitum dirigat usqae meam : 


* Libertas sub rege pio !” 


Duce et auspice tante 


Vivere pre patria nunc populoque lubet. 
I 


Cambridge, Dec. 24. There being two 
of Sir William Browne’s Medals which 
have not been disposed of in former 
years, it is the intention of the Vice- 
Chancellor to give one medal for the best 
Latina Ode in imitation of Horace, and 
one medal for the best Greek and Latin 
Epigrams, after the manner of the An- 
thologia, and after the mod] of Mautial, 
respectively, 

Subject for the Latin Ode: 

Xpuora PopusyE. 


For the Greek Epigram : 


Ess Ayaaua 
Tn Kapodrtras, 
Tumpyiou tov tay Borraviwy Apyxorros 
Ovyaripos. 


For the Latin Epigram: 

** Optimos nos esse dum infirmi sumus.” 

. 29. The hope that the valuable 
living of Wilmslow in Cheshire had 
lapsed (which was supposed) to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has failed; the 
Counsel for the. University has been con- 
sulted spon the subject, and have given 
an opinion decidedly unfavourable to its 
claims.—There are no less than one Arch- 
bishop and five Bishops now living, whe 
were members of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge.—The_ Hulsean prize for the pre- 
sent year is adjudged to the Rev. E, 
White, B.A. of Corpus Christi College, 
for his essay on “ The fitness of the time 
when Christ came into the world.” 

The subject of the Chancellor's (of the 
University of Cambridge) third gold me- 
dal for this year is “‘ Waterloo.” That of 
the Hulsean Prize Dissertation is, *‘ The 
Importance of Natura! Religion.” 

Oxford, Dec. 25. The whole number of 
Degrees in Michaelmas Term was, D.D. 


3; B.D. 1; BC.L. 2; M.A, 


30; B.A. 
65. Matriculatious 95, i 





Some time since the The Mirroor of 
the Worlde, edited and primed by Jonx 
Caxtox, in 1487, in perfect condition, 
was sold for the small sum of @s. 6d. 
through the ignorance of the vender, a 
poor illiterate widow, in the Isle of Wight, 
The book is at least worth 70/. 


A German Journal mentions a MS. 
of the 14th century having been found ia 
the library of Havever, throwing consi- 
derable light onthe early history of North- 
ern Europe. It is entitled Conradi Hat. 
berdstadensis Chronographia summorum Pon- 
tificum et Imperatorium, or a Chronological 
Narrative of the Emperors and Romas 
Poatiffs, by Conaap of Halberstadi. 

The Bible Society of Rassia printed last 
year 72,000 copies of the Holy Scriptures. 
This year, 101,500 copies will be printed 
in various languages, namely, in the 
Chewoshirn, Ostiakian, and Vogulian. 

The Swedish Government has ordered 
a new Translation of the Bible, and a 
new book of Hymas for Divine service. 
Reforms are also in contemplation for the 
amelioration of the Civil Code, the Forest 
Code, and the System of Military Tactics. 
A new College at Stockholm will raise the 
number of Public Colleges in the King- 
dom to eleveu. These Colleges or Uni- 
Versities are, at present, represented as 
in a flourishing condition. Io the first 
quarter of the current year, there were 
at Upsal 1197 Students, and at Lund 
about 600. The total number of Pupils 
at the different Establishments for the 
purposes of Classical Literature, amounts 
to 3485. 





SELECT 


FRIENDSHIP. 
Hat blissful Friendship, hallow’d 
name; 


True essence of Love’s brightest fame; 
Offspring of a Phenix fire, 
Which once iu birth can ne’er expire ; 
Ever living passion, hail, ; 

For thou like it canst never fail. 
Sweeter than sweetest fair one’s smile, 
And stronger than Love’s witching wile, 
Is the rich sympathetic sigh, 

Or —— pearl of Friendship’s eye; 
For fickle Love may wane and waver, 


But Friendship lives the same for ever. 


POETRY. 


Say where can sorrow’s dull-ey’d tranee, 
Meet the kind consoling glance ? 

Or where can the lack-lustre beam 
Seek for an enlivening gleam ? 

’Tis in Friendship’s ray benign, 
Sickening grief forgets to pine. 

Should hapless hours polluted pass, 
Turn to Friendship’s faithful glass, 
Neither heightening aor concealing, 
But the honest truth revealing, 

In that look of tender anguish. 
Friendsbip chides but qill not langaish. 
Tt never faints, or stands aloof, 

Spares nor praise, or kind reproof, 
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Curbs your passions, heals your pain, 
And smiles you into peace again ; 

No pang like its reproving eye, 

Or heaven that with its smile can vie. 
Never malice mark’d the brow, 
Flattery never yet did flow ; 

From those lips which truth impart, 
Iu the pure language of the heart ; 
Friendship knows no varying wheel, 
Nor says the thing it cannot feel. 
Purest passion of the mind ! 

*Fis in thee alone we find 

Mild forbearance, void of fear, 
Virtue firm, but not severe ; 

Thow art all that poets feign, 

Of good, who knows thee not is vain. 
Social love, and public faith, 

Are the issue of thy breath, 

And from lack of thee must flow, 
Public feud and private woe ; 

1 ask but thee to crown our laod, 
Other blessings court thy hand. 
Fortatie’s frowns with thee are fair, 
Desarts bloom when thon art there ; 
Thé guilty wretch in peace can die, 
And laugh at death when thou art by. 
Then let me ne’er thy presence flee, 
Nor own a Heaven unknown to thee. 

J.C. J. 





CHRISTMAS DAY. 
MY dearest friends, once more 
Congenial Mirth restore, 

And drive desponding gloom away ;— 
Let young-eyed Pleasure smile, ~ 
And all our cares beguile,— 

Again we meet on CurisTMAS-DAY. 


As Greeks and Romans sung 
« Of Bacchus fair and young,” 
So now we hail this festal day ;— 
Let Bacchus sparkle round— 
Let rosy Joy aboynd, 
And thus revive old Curistmas-pay. 


To-day’s the time designed, 
For each convivial mind, 

To “ moisten well his clay ;”— 
With wine his sorrows drown,— 
With wine his pleasures crown, 

And freely drink to Caristmas-Day. 


Hence from my social home 

* Should Fortate bid me roam,— 

A lonely wanderer far to stray,— 
My thoughts shall turn to you, 
As Memory brings to view 

The dear delights of Carisrmas-pAy. 


Let genial Friendship glow, 
And social converse flow ;— 

Be happy, jocund, blithe, and gay ;— 
On Pleasure’s balmy wing, 
Carouse, converse, and sing, 

And toast around to Cuaistmas-pay. 


P. A. Nurvate. 


Dee, 25, 1819. 
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SPANISH EPITHALAMTUM. 


In imitation of the Epithalamium of 
Manuws and Jucia in Catuttus. 





EPITHALAMIUM. 
Trouvé par un Voyageur dans le Cheriin. 


GALVE grado Himeno 
Ya Hespero en el cielo 
Enciende, fiel lo, 
La vela del Amor. 

Liega, alla, Selina _ 

A su caro marido, 
* Roxeante en el vestido 

_ De carinoso ardor. 

Como en las florestas, 
Temprana y dichosa 
Es la sagrada rosa 

Pintada por Amor, 

O Musas de Helicone, 
Enterpe y Clio amada, 
Cow vuestra voz sagrada 

Centais en su honor. 


Las Dias de verano, 
Maia, y pintada Flora, 
Pingan Ja terra ahora 

Con vario color. 

Feliz feliz marido, 

A te echa sus brazos, 
En amoroso lazos, 
Objeto del amor, 








THE MISTAKE! 
1 the lone hour of night, when the wild 
winds were howling, 
And blue lightnings fldsh'd, and the than- 
ders were growling, 
A voice, shrilly piercing, was heard to be- 
wail, [gale ; 
Like the cry of an infant expos’d to the 
The*tempest had rock’d lovely Ellen to 
rest, {breast, 
But the form of her lover still haunted her 
Aud she dream'd that amidst rural walks 
they were straying, 
While around them a sweet little infant 
was playing, 
When a tiger sprung forth from the bush- 
~ wood among, [prolong ; 
The voice of whuse roarings the echoes 
Then She thought that the cry of the child 
caught her ear, {of fear— 
Then she woke, ah! she woke in a panic 


- Still a voice, shrilly-piercing, was heard to 


bewail, [gale. 
Like the cry of an infant expos’d to the 
She listened awhile—no fancy were here— 
For the voice was still loud, and the cry 

was more clear ; 
And, determiu’d to rescue the babe from 

the storm, [form, 
She rose, and enwrapp’d in a mantle her 
And as on her mind resolation had sat, 
She rush’d to the door, aid she let in— 

the Cat! ! 

LITE- 
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HISTORICAL 


CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Hovss or Commons, December 1. 

The House having resolved itself into 
a Committee of Supply, Sir George War- 
der stated, that it was found expedient to 
increase the Marine Forces of the King- 
dom by adding 2,000 to their present 
ftumber. By that means the Marines 
would be able to perform: ali the daty io 
the Dock-yards; which had heretofore 
been performed by troops of the line. 
He should therefore propose a permanent 
increase of 2000 men ; and concluded by 
moving that 23,000 men, including, 8,000 
Royal Marines, be employed for the sea 
service duriug the year 1820. After some 
conversation, the motion was agreed to. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer pro- 
posed a resolution for subjecting Pamph- 
lets of a certain description not exceed- 
ing two sheets ia size, and sixpence in 
price, to the same Stamp Duty as News- 
papers. 

After a few words from Mr. Brougham, 
the Resolution was agree to. 





Hovse or Lorps, Dec. 2. 

The Traiving Prevention Bill, and the 
Seizure of Aravs Bill, were severally read 
@ second time. The only wew feature im 
the debate on this subject was the admis- 
sion of the Earl of Darlngiony a Whig 
hitherto staanch, that some such measures 
as those now proposed by Ministers were 
necessary; and that he had received in- 
formation from the county of Durham, 
since his departure from thence to attend 
his duty in Parliament, that secret a>soct- 
ations were still held im that past of the 
country. 

In the Commons the same day, on the 
motiva for the second reading of the Sedi- 
tious Meetings Prevention Bill, which was 
propcesed by Mr. Grenfell, from the oppe- 
sition bench, that gentieman staied, that 
he was prepared to give his steady and 
hearty concurrence and support to all the 
measures recommended by Lord Castie- 
teagh. (Hear! hear!) <A. sengthened 
discussion took place. The speakers in 
support of the new Bills were the Solicilur 
General, Lord Lascelles, Mr. Peel, Mr. 
Wilmot, and Lord Palmerston. 

Mr. Abercromby stated, that as far as he 
could collect the state of opinion in the 
House, in this case, there were three par- 
ties: one comprehending those who were 
ready to support the noble lord (Castle- 
reagh) to the fall extent of his proposition ; 
another, who were determined to oppose 
his views altogether; and a third, who, 


thinking the dangers of the country of such 
a serious character as to require some 
measures of restriction, were still unwilling 
that those measures should be either ge- 
neral or permanent. ‘To the third party he 
himself inclined, and therefore bis votre for 
the second reading of this bill shoald be 
conditional— namely, that its existence 
and operation should be temporary and 
local, 

Lord Archibald Hamilton, Mr. John 
Smith, and Mr. Marzell, professed that 
they should give their vote for the Bill 
under the same view as Mr. Abercromby. 

Lord Folkestone, Mr. Lyttelton, Mr. 
Brougham, Mr. Cote (of Nortolk), Mr. 1%, 
Smith, and Me. Macdonald, spoke against 
the Bill, | 

Ou a division, the second reading was 
carried by 351 to 128. 





House or Lorps, Dec. 3, 

The Lord Chancellor moved the. second 
reading of the Bill to accelerate trials ia 
cases of Misdemeavour. His Lordship 
explained the inconveniences felt from the 
existing delays, and said he should have 
no ebjection to the introduction of a clause, 
for allowing a defendant a copy of the in- 
formation of mmdictinent against him, free 
of expence. 

The Bill was opposed by Lords Grosve- 
nor, Erskine, and Holland, and supported 
by Lords Liverpool and Lilford. lt was 
then read a second time. 

The Seizure of Arins Bill and the Train- 
ing Preventiou Bill went through Commit. 
tees withont any amendment; those pro- 
posed by Lord Durnley avd others, having 
been negatived without a division. 

Lord Strathmore’s assertion on a former 
night, as to there being 16,000 persons con- 
nected with the collieries in the Wear and 
Tyne ripe for rebellion, was confirmed by 
the Dake of Northumberland. They were 
said tebe all armed, and boasted that they 
cvuld master a force of 100,000 men, 





In the Commons the same day, Lord 
ne, “He moved that the Seditious Meet- 
ings Prevention Bill be committed. 

Mr. Lambion aud Six M. W, Ridley con- 
tradicted what had been stated in another 
place, as to aumbers of persons haying at- 
tended meetings at Newcastie and othe: 
parts in the north, with arms im sheir pos- 
session. 

Lord Castlereagh brought up a Bill, ta 
make certain publications liable to the 
stamp duty, in order to prevent the publi- 
cation of seditious and biasphemous libels. 

He 
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He moved that it sluld be read the first 
time. % 

Mr. Brougham protested against the 
measure in this early stage, as an unjusti- 
fiable encroachment on the liberty of the 
press. The Bill was read the first time. 


House or Lorps, Dec. 6. 


Viscount Sidmouth rose to move the se- 
cond reading of the Bill for the more ef- 
fectual prevention and punishment of blas- 
phemous and seditious libels. 

Lord Erskine said, it fell to him to ap- 
prise their Lordships, that the Bill related 
both to blasphemous and seditious libels, 
two offences totally and essentially dif- 
ferent. ‘The present Bill was not calcu- 
lated to deter the blasphemer; and the 
object which they ali had in view, would 
be best attained by a rigorous enforcement 
of the law now in operation. If he were 
to advise the people how to act, he would 
say, give up your wild notions of universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments, which 
must bring ruin upon your country, stick 
to your present constitution, and if you 
unite firmly, and express your opinions 
strongly, it will be impossible to affect the 
integrity of your freedom. 

The Earl of Harrowby contended that 
they who proposed the means of correcting 
the abuses of the press, were the best 
friends of its liberty ; they only pruned 
its licentiousness to secure its eternity. 

The Marquis of Lansdown remarked, 
that the punishment of transportation was 
wholly inapplicable to this kind of offence, 
that it was in itself unequal, aud was par- 
ticularly inappropriate when applied to 
those individuals who were most likely to 
compose such writings as would be termed 
libellous, Buonaparte,whose extraordiuary 
apprehension of the freedom of the press 
was one of the defects in his understanding, 
never contemplated sv severe a punish- 
ment as transportation, well koowing that 
the very severity of the law would defeat 
his own object. 

Lord Ellendorough said, the libels which 
had been disseminated, went to dissolve the 
ground-works of the Cunstitution, and it 
was, therefore, that he desired more ef- 
fectual means of checking them, than ex- 
isted at present. This would be attained 
by the present bill, and he doubted not 
that its provisions would be found ef- 
fectual. 

Lord Holland deciared, that of all the 
aavasures which had come before Pariia- 
went, or were still threatened, not one was 
possessed of greater deformity than that 
which was thea before them. It went to 
alter the law of the coautry by assimilating 
the punishment for small taults to that for 
great crimes; and it went to put honour- 
able men, who might ere jn them zeal, ona 


level with felons: for these reasons he 
would vote against the bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the biil 
was necessary for the support of the con- 
stitution of the country, 

Ear! Grey looked upon these bills as an 
infringement of the constitution, and that 
they would tend to’ the destrnction of it. 
He hoped he might be deceived, and that 
they would turn out as Ministers had prog- 
nosticated, and be the preservation of the 
constitution. 

The Earl of Liverpool contended that the 
measure was necessary for the preservation 
of the constitution, and of every thing that 
contributed to social order in the com- 
munity. 

The Earl of Carnarvon was opposed to 
the whole of the measure. 

The Duke of Sussex and the Earl of 
Blessinton could not conscientiously sup- 
port the present bill. 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

On the motion for bringing up the re- 
port of the Search for Arms Bill, 

Earl Grey said, he must pause before he 
consented to a bill of this nature. .1t.was 
a measure of unprecedented power, and 
subversive of the rights of Englishmen 

The Earl of Strathmore read extracts 
from letters received that morning from 
two Magistrates and the Commanding- 
Officer at Newcastle, which stated their ap- 
prehension of a simultaneous movement of 
the disaffected as likely soon to take place. 
He hoped no time would be lost in passing 
the bill, conceiving it, as he did, a mea- 
sure necessary to prevent insurrection. 

Lord Erskine said the bill was without a 
precedent in the annals of Parliament. 

In the Commous the same day, Lord 
Custlereagh, on moving for the re-commit- 
tal uf the Seditious Meetings Bill, said that 
it was intended to propose some ameud- 
ments on it. The first would exclude from 
its operation all meetings held in rooms or 
apartments. Auother would obviate the 
objection made on the ground of attaching 
penalties to persons accidentally attending 
Meetings in the parish they did not belong 
to, by limiting the penalties to persons 
knowingly offending: and ‘to prevent stran- 
gers going designedly make the meeting 
illegal, be should propose that after pro- 
clamation made, every inhabitant of the 
parish should be armed with the authority 
of a constable, and justified in apprehend- 
ing aud taking before a magistrate any 
Siranger found preseat. He could not 
agree to make the measure local, as that 
would entirely defeat its object; but as 
there seemed to be a geueral feeling that 
it should not be. permanent, he would ac- 
cede to a proposition limiting its duration 
to five years, aud to the then next meewung 
of Parliament. 
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Mr. Curwen could not vote for the mea- 
sure, unless confined to the disaffected 
district ~ 


Mr. V. Fitzgerald strongly approved of 
the measure, more especially as proposed 
to be amended by Lord C. 

Sir R. Wilson strougly reprobated the 
series of measures in progress, as shewing 
an inclination to govern by the sword in- 
stead of the law. 

Mr. Grenfell approved of the Bill, li- 
mited as it was to five years. He regret- 
ted the countenance given by the gallant 
General to Mr. Hunt, at the Southwark 
meeting. 

Sir R. Wilson said, he had shaken hands 
with Mr. Huot as a man who stood forward 
in support of the liberties of his country. 
He should have felt himself more disho- 
noured if he had stretched forth his hand 
to take the bloody bands of those who had 
presided over the massacre of their coun- 
trymen. (Order, order ! ) 

Mr. V. Blake thought it might reconcile 
the gallant General to the Biil, that Cob- 
bett had said there was still enongh of the 
liberty of the press for bim (Cobbett) to 
work with. 

Mr. Ricardo thought a moderate parlia- 
mentary reform the best means of prevent- 
ing the meetings complained of. 

Mr. Alderman Waithman condemued the 
proceedings at Manchester, aud the whole 
series of cuercive measures now resorted to. 

Mr. Wilson (Member for the city) sup- 
ported the Bill. 

Mr. G. Lambe said, the only remedies 
for the distress of the country were the 
equalization of the national income with 
the expenditure, and parliamentary re- 
form. He wished the poor to be relieved 
from a number of taxes, and a tax on pro- 
perty to be substituted. 

After some observations for and against 
the Bill,, by several other Members, the 
question for the re-committal of the Bill 
was carried without a division. On that 
for the Speaker leaving the chair, Colonel 
Beaumont moved an iustruction to the 
Committee, to provide that the Bill should 
not extend beyond six weeks after the com- 
mencement of the next Session of Parlia- 
ment. Mr. Vansittart proposed an instruc- 
tion limiting the duration of the Bill to five 
years. Mr. Calcraft and Lord Milton op- 
posed [the measure in toto. Mr. Bankes 
supported it. Mr. Perceval said, he should 
vote against the Bill, as a dangerous inno- 
vation on the constitution. Mr. Wilber- 
Sorce approved of extending the period to 
five years. Mr. Marryat wished the pe- 
tiod to be three years; and Mr. F. Buxion 
said, if Col. Beaumont’s motion was nega- 
tived, he should move an instruction to 
that effect. 

After some observations from Mr. C. 
Wynn, Mr. Maxwell, and others, Colonel 
Beaumont's motion was negatived without 


a division ; and that of Mr. Buxton was 
negatived, on a division, by 328 to 153. 
Mr. Vansittart’s instruction was then car- 
ried withoat a division, and the House went 
into a Committee, pro forma, when progress 
was immediately reported. 





House oF Lorps, Dee. 7. 

The Misdemeanour Traverse Preven- 
tion Bill went through a Committee, in 
which, on the motion of the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the blank, as to the time withig 
which parties must plead, was filled up, 
with the words “ twenty days;’’ and a 
clause was added for granting copies of 
indictments to defendants. 

On the question for the third reading of 
the Search for Arms Bill, Lord Darnley 
again urged the propriety of limiting the 
right of search to the day time. 

Lord Sidmouth could not consent to any 
alteration. The Bill was then read the 
third time, and passed, as was also the 
Military Training Prevention Bill, 

The Libel Bill went through a Com- 
mittee, in which some amendments, pro- 
posed by Lord Sidmouth, were agreed to. 


—_ 


In the Commons, the same day, Lori! 
Castlereagh moved the order of the day 
for going into the Committee ov thé Sedi- 
tious Meetings Bill. 

Mr. C. Hutchinson opposed the ‘exten- 
sion of the Bill to Ireland. He was con- 
vinced, when the Noble Lord brought this 
measure forward, he did not contemplate 
extending it to that country, which he 
had described as quiet and flourishing. 
He should certainly move to exempt lie- 
land from the operation of the Bill. 

Lord Castlereagh said, the proper tithe 
for doing so would be in the Committee. 

The House then went into a Committee. 

Sir Charles Monck, as an amendment, 
proposed to exclude Lord Lieutenants of 
Counties from any power of grauting 
meetings, but the amendment was nega- 
tived without dividing. 

Mr. Brougham strongly objected to the 
clause confining the right of meeting in 
aggregate numbers to cities, boroughs, and 
éorporate towns. This clause, as it was 
now worded, would exclude some of the most 
popaloustowns in the kingdom.andamorgst 
them Manchester and Birmingham. 

Lord Castlereagh stated, that it was his 
intention to extend the provisions of the 
Bill to meetings for the purposes of trade 
aud manufactures, if held in the open air. 
From recent examples, it appeared that 
such meetings had occasionally deviated 
into political discussiens, and made such 
a provision necessary. 

Mr. Marryat stated, that no reom would 
be sufficient to bold such a number of the 
merchants, traders, and bankers, of Lon- 
don, as had upon former occasions, by the 
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resolutions they had come to, given con- 
fidence both to. the Government and tothe 
public. 

Lord Castlereagh was fully sensible of 
the beneficial effects of such meetings ; 
but thought Guildhall would be sufficient 
for the purpose. 

After debating on various proposed 
amendments, which were negatived, 

Mr. W. Smith moved that the House 
should now adjourn, on aceount of the hour 
(half-past one). 

The Committee divided—For adjourning 
$6—Against it 166. 

Some further conversation ensued, when 

Lord Castlereagh said, he would not now 
press a proceeding, but move that the 
Chairman should report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again. 

This motion was agreed to0.-—Adjourned 
at two o’clock. 





Dee. 8. 

The Drilling and Training Prevention 
Bill was brought from the House of Lords, 
and read the first and second time, and 
ordered to be printed. This bill was expe- 
dited through all its stages in consequence 
of alleged information that the practice of 
drilling and training was gaining ground to 
an alarming extent ia the north of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. Stuart Wortley stated, upon the au- 
thority of information received by himself, 
that the practice had spread into the 
county of York ; that bodies of from one 
to two hundred men assembled nightly ia 
the vicinity of Barnsley, burton, and seve- 
ral of the neighbouring towns, for the pur- 
pose of training. 

Sir J. Graham said it had spread into the 
county of Cumberland, and had become 
frequent in the neighbourhood of Car- 
lisle. They had recently cut down young 
plantations, chiefly for the purpose of fit- 
ting pike-heads to the staves which they 
formed from the young trees. One smith 
had received orders to make twelve dozen 
of pike-heads, which he had communicated 
to a magistrate: orders to a large amount 
were given to other smiths, who did not 
inform the magistrates. 

Another Member declared he had heard 
that these nocturnal meetings were very 
frequent in the vicinity of the manufactur- 
ing towns in Lancashire. 

The Search for Arms Bill was also 
brought from the Lords, and read the first 
time. 

The House sat in Committee for a con- 
siderable time upon -the Seditious Meet- 
ings Rill, and about one in the morning 
the report was brought up, and ordered to 
oe received next day. 





House or Lorps, Dec. 9. 
Ap amendment was introduced into the 
Bill for Preventing Delays of Justice, by 
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which it is provided, that capies of indict- 
ments shall be furnished to defendants be- 
fore instead of after appearance. 

Lord Holland suggested another. amend- 
ment, providing, that if defeudants, who 
were indicted on ex officio informations, 
were not brought to trial ip eighteen 
months, dating from the first process, no 
further kind of proceedings should be had 
thereupon, excepting where the trial stood 
postponed by order of the Court. His 


_ Lordship, however, withdrew this amend- 


ment, on a promise from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that he would lend his aid in fram- 
ing a separate Bill, calculated to accom- 
plish the object in view, if vot precisely to 
the same effect as the clause proposed. 

The Bill for preventing and punishing 
Seditious Libels next occupied the attention 
of the House. 

In the course of the discussion, Lord 
Ellenborough introduced, by way of amend- 
ment, the following definition of what was 
to be considered a seditious libel ; —That 
after the words ** Seditious Libels,” should 
be inserted, ‘‘ as were calculated to bring 
into hatred and contempt bis Majesty’s 
Person and Government, or either House 
of Parliament, or to aim at the subversion 
of the Constitution in Church and State, 
as by law established.” 

The Earl of Liverpool would not object 

to the amendment. 
’ Lord Erskine aad Lord Holland both 
spoke against the transportation, or banish- 
ment of persons convicted of seditious 
libels. 





In the Commons the same day, Mr. 
Bennet addressed the House at greatlength 
on the stare of the manufacturing districts. 
He described the extseme distress existing 
in various districts in England and Seot- 
land, from the want of employment, the 
low rate of wages, and the severe pressure 
of taxation. In Lancashire this distress, 
and the discontenis arising therefrom, 
were greatly aggravated hy the animosities 
between the magistrates aad the great 
mass of the population, and from the de- 
nial of all inquiry into the occurrences at 
Manchester on the 16thef August. The 
magistracy of that place had uniformly 
been of high Tory politics, whilst the peo- 
ple, from having been Jacobites, had be- 
come attached to liberality of opinion and 
social liberty. If no relief was adminis- 
tered to a starving population, discontent 
most increase, and in the.end produce de- 
spair. It was not fair to expect that the 
people should do every thing, and the Go- 
vernment nothing. Many public works 
might be undertaken, though not palaces. 
Roads and canals might be constructed, 
and the absurd laws against emigration 
might be repealed. All who could not 
earn a livelihood at home should be allow- 
ed to go abroad, and to people desart 
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lands, which at no distant day might be- 
come important parts of the empire. He 
concluded by moving for the appointment 
of'a Committee to inquire into the present 
state Sf the manufacturing districts. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to the ap- 
pointment of a Committee, as tending to 
no practical good, whilst, under all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it would be a re- 
cipe for discontent and disturbance, by 
leading to a discussion of all the topics 
whieb had already occupied the attention 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Canning, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stu- 
art Wortle¥, the Lord Advocate of Scotland, 
Mr. Peel, Mr. Bootle Wilbraham, and Mr. 
Mansfield, were also averse to the motion, 
connected as it had been by the honourable 
Mover with so many extraneous subjects, 
and so much of party politics. 

Mr, Baring spoke in favour of the mo- 
tion ; in the course of which he averred, 
that the great capitalists in the manufac- 
turing districts. were sending their pro- 
perty abroad. 

Mr. Tierney spoke with great energy and 
ability in support of the motion, and was 
followed by Lord Folkestone, Messrs. Ellice, 
Phillips, Maxwell, and others. The motion 
was ultimately negatived without a di- 
vision. 





Houss or Lorps, Dec. 10. 

The Training Prevention Bill was re- 
ceived from the Commons with amend- 
ments, which, on the motion of Lord Sid- 
mouth, were agreed to by their Lordships. 

Lord Sidmouth moved the third reading 
of the Blasphemous and Seditious Libel 
Bill. 

Lord Carnarvon moved an amendment 
for limiting the duration of the Bill to 
two years. 

It was supported by Lords Rosslyn, Ers- 
kine, Holland, and Grosvenor, and opposed 
by Lords Sidmouth, Westmorland, and Lil- 
ford, the Duke of Wellington, and the 
Bishop of Liandaff. It was then nega- 
tived without a division, and the Bill pas- 
sed, and was sent to the Commons. 





In the Commons the same day, a long 
conversation took place upon a question 
of privilege, brought forwards by Mr. W. 
Courtenay, arising out of a pamphlet lately 
published under the title, “‘ A Trifling Mis- 
take in Thomas Lord Erskine’s recent 
Preface.” The work, from which several 
extremely violent passages were read, was 
introduced to the notice of the House in 
the Debate of Thursday night by Mr. S. 
Wortley. The subject was disposed of for 
the present by summoning the publisher 
to the Bar on the 13th inst. 

The Libel Prevention Bill was read the 
first time ; and the Arms Seizing Bill a 
second time. 

Gaunt. Mac. Suppl. LXXXIX, Paar II. 
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Hovex or Lorps, Dec. 11. 
The Royal Assent was given, by com- 
mission, to the Bill for the Prevention of 
Military Training. . 





Dee. 13. 

The Lord Chancellor, on moving the third 
réading of the Traverse Bill, introduced a 
clause, fixing the time within which prose- 
cutions for misdemeanors on information 
or indictment, by the Attorney-General, 
should be:brought on. The clause enacts, 
that if the trial does not take place at the 
expiration of 12 months from the time of 
pleading, the defendant may ‘then call 
upon the Attorney-General to proceed to 
trial within 20 days; and if the latter 
should not then proceed, he must enter a 
noli prosequi, and the defendant would thus 
be entirely freed from the prosecution. 

Lord Holland expressed his warm ac- 
knowledgments to the noble and learned 
Lord for this clause, and declared, that, 
united with another which had been intro- 
duced (that of allowing to defendants co- 
pies of indictments), he had no hesitation 
in giving the Bill his vote ; for, compared 
with the law as it now stood, the measure, 
altogether, was a great improvement. 

The Bill was then passed. 





In the Commons the same day, the ques- 
tion of privilege, as respecting the “ scan- 
dalous libel” against the House, came un- 
der discussion. Previously to calling in 
the publisher of the pamphlet, Mr. Ellice 
stated in his place, that he was authorised 
to declare John Cam Hobhouse, esq. the 
writer of it. The publisher was accord- 
ingly dismissed ; and after a short debate 
Mr. Hobhouse was oidered to be commit- 
ted to Newgate. An amendment was pro- 
posed, that instead of deing sent to New- 
gate, he should be committed to the cus- 
tody of the Serjeant-at-Arms, which was 
negatived by 198 to 65. 

Castlereagh moved the third reading 
of the Seditious Mertings Prevention Bill, 

Lord Archibald Hamilton supported the 
measure, on account of the disturbed state 
of the manufacturing districts ; begging it, 
however, to be understood, that he as- 
sented to none of the proceedings that had 
taken place as to Manchester, and that he 
regretted that the House bad not acceded 
to Mr. Bennet’s motion for a Committee of 
Inquiry into the distressed state of the 
country. 

The Bill was then supported by Mr. 
Plunkett, Mr. Robinson, Mr. L. Wellesley, 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, Mr. 
Martin (of Galway), and Mr. Benkes, jun. ; 
avd opposed by Mr. C. Hutchinson, Lord 
Milton, Mr. W. Smith, Mr. W. Williams, 
Lord Morpeth, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Scarlett, 
Mr. Denman, Lord Folkestone, and Mr. 
Honeywood ; and on a division the motion 

was 
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was carried by S13 to 95. The Bill was 
then read the third time. 

A clause, proposed by way of rider, by 
Mr. Wharton, authorising reporters to at- 
tend meetings, on sending their names to 
the magistrates 24 hours before, was op- 
posed by Lord Castlereagh, and supported 
by Mr. Tierney and others. It was nega- 
tived without a division. One proposed 
by Mr. Hume, empowering magistrates to 
admit reporters, was negatived, on a divi- 
sion, by 262 to 83. A clause, proposed by 
Mr. ” Flutchinesn, providing that the Bill 
should not extend to Ireland, was nega- 
tived, on a division, by 265 to 69. Some 
verbal amendments were then made, ond 
the Bill passed. 





House or Lorps, Dec. 14. 

The Seditious Meetings Prevention Bill 
was brought up from the Commons, and 
read the first time. 

Lord Liverpool suggested that the Bill 
might be read a second time on Thursday, 
and that the debate on the principle should 
take place on the question for going into 
the Committee on Friday. 

This arrangement, after a few observa- 
tions from Lord Holland and the Marquis 
of Lansdown, was agreed to. 





In the Commons the same day, Lord J. 
Russell said, he rose on the present occa- 
sion under considerable embarrassment, in 
consequence of the importance of the sub- 
ject out of which his present motion arose, 
and increased by the change which had 
taken place in the state of the country 
since he gave his notice on the subject, at 
the end of last Session. At this period 
there were two parties in the country—one 
contending for extraordinary privileges, 
attached to old institutions ; the other, de- 
sirous of overturning old institutions alto- 
gether. He was, however, encouraged to 
bring forward his present motion by recol- 
lecting that Mr. Pitt, in 1788, brought for- 
ward a motion and submitted a plan simi- 
lar to that he was now about to propose. 
The Noble Lord then cited the opivion of 
Mr. Pitt, as to the necessity of Reform, and 
said, he founded his ion now on that 
given by Mr. Pitt at that time. He would 
not now enter into the abstract question of 
general suffrage, or into the argument 
whether universal cr various suffiage was 
preferable, but only observe that, as cir- 
cumstances varied, a variance in systems 
was necessary. A town which centuries 
ago sent Members to Parliament might 
now be scarcely able to superintend the 
repairs of a bridge; and places then 
merely villages might now be fit to send 
members to the Legislature; and this 
change might, he contended, take place 
without any invasion of the Constitution, 
and had repeatedly taken place. Till the 
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time of Charles II. places were frequently 
omitted in one Parliament to which the 
King sent bis writ in another. Since the 
Revolution, however, no such changes had 
been made, the evil consequences arising 
from which had been, that the small ho- 
roughs had become notoriously corrupt, 
and in some instances called irresistibly 
for punishment. This was obvious in the 
cases. of the boroughs of Cricklade and 
Shoreham. He believed there were va- 
rious modes of election in these boroughs ; 
one was, as he understood, by a direct ne- 
gociation with the Treasury, in which the 
Treasury defrayed the expences of the 
election in consideration of having the 
vote. Others were taken by individuals 
themselves on private speculations, for 
contracts, privileges,. &c. and these were 
the persons, who, by voting with Ministers, 
decided the great questions of peace, war, 
and taxation; and that too without tke 
risk that would attend even an absolute 
monarch, the fear of public censure ; for, 
as the names of the majority were seldom 
published, these persons sinned with the 
impunity of obscurity. The Noble Lord 
contended, that this was a system which 
ought not any longer to exist; the power 
of election ought to be taken from the 
rotten boroughs, and given to Manchester, 
Sheffield, Leeds, Halifax, Birmingham, 
&c. large towns which had increased in 
population within the last half century four- 
fold, and some of them now contained up- 
wards of 100,000 inhabitants. Manches- 
ter, for instance, at present contained up- 
wards of 110,000, being an increase from 
28,000 within the course of the last cen- 
tury. He was persuaded, if the right of 
election were transferred to, these towns 
we should have a House less inclined to 
war, and of course less called on to impose 
taxes. And it should also be considered, 
that this House was the guardian of the 
public expenditure, and as such ought not 
to encourage any useless expenditure or 
extravagant waste. The famous question 
of the increasing influence of the Crown 
brought forward by Mr. Dunning, was car- 
ried by a majority of 18, but, in the same 
session, a question of economy was lost, it 
appearing that though a majority of the 
county members of four to three were iu 
favour of the ec ical es, yet the 
majority of borough members, and at least 
eight out of nine of the members of a large 
county were with Ministers. The Noble 
Lord cited several similar instances up to 
the present time, and urged these facts as 
reasons for Reform: he would now pro- 
pose certain resolutions to that effect. 
The first of which would be that boroughs 
convicted of corrupt practices should be 
deprived of the right of election. The 
second resolution that the right of election 
should be given to large towns. The third 
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resolution was, that it was necessary the 
House should take into further considera- 
tion the subject of reform in election. 
The fourth, that the borough of Gram- 
pound, having been found guilty of corrupt 
practices, should no longer send Members 
to Parliament. And the fifth, that the 
right of election should be transferred from 
that borough to some populous town. The 
Noble Lord continued at some length, to 
urge arguments in support of his motion, 
but in a tone so low as to render it ex- 
tremely difficult to collect what he said in 
the gallery. He, however, strongly urged 
the House to take this question into its 
most serious consideration, aod throw out 
some measures of conciliation to the peo- 
ple, by which alone, he believed, the Con- 
stitution could be preserved. 

Lord Normanby seconded the _resolu- 
tious. 

Lord Castlereagh thought it of the last 
importance that the House should attend 
to the practical question, and not suffer the 
subject to travel into the wide field of Par- 
liamentary Reform. The speech of the 
Noble Mover was extremely temperate ; 
but it did not completely separate the ge- 
neral topic of Parliameutary Reform from 
the particular question before the House. 
At no time had a more morbid feeling pre- 
vailed on that subject than the present, for 
there was a spirit abroad that undervalued 
any change that might be made in the 
state of the representation ; and any steps 
that might be taken by Parliament on the 
subject, would probably be imputed to the 
influence of fear. It was much to be de- 
sired that the House should show the 
country, that vo essential difference pre- 
vailed on the subject of Reform on either 
side of the House. ‘To this principle of 
disfranchising a borough that bad abused 
the right of returning Members to Parlia- 
ment, he should freely give his support, 
and that this right should be transferred to 
others. As to the borough in question, no 
opposition, he presumed, would be made 
to the plan proposed by the Noble Lord ; 
and in that point he perfectly concurred 
with the Noble Mover. The ouly question 
was, what was to be done with the franchise 
of that borough. He hoped the Noble 
Lord would not throw the apple of discord 
on a question where both sides of the House 
were disposed to co-operate with him. Let 
particular cases be disposed of as the 
cases might require ; and he offered his 
assistance to the Noble Lord for a prac- 
tical remedy ; but he could not consent 
to the laying down of general rules which 
would furnish arms against the Reform 
that it was the object of the motion to 
obtain. 

Mr. Tierney saidj althougti he was in fa- 
vour of a system relative to Parliamentary 
Reform, yet he was alse glad to get what 


he could on that subject; and the promise 
of the Noble Lord opposite, that should the 
Mover bring in a Bill to disfranchise Gram- 
pound, he should wot oppose it, was no 
trivial concession. 

Lord J. Russell expressed his satisfaction 
at the result of the debate, as the Noble 
Lord bad gone much beyond what he had 
expected, He should not say a word that 
might disturb a harmony so desirable. He 
should withdraw the motion, and give no- 
tice that on Thursday he should move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to disfranchise the 
borough of Grampound. 

Lord Milton rejoiced at the turn the de- 
bate had taken, and thought the Mover jus- 
tified in withdrawing the resolutions. 

The Resolutions were withdrawn, 

The House went into a Committee on 
the Seizure of Arms Bill. 

Mr. Bennet moved that information on 
oath of concealed arms should be taken 
by two Magistrates, iustead of one. 

After a debate of some length, the House 
divided—For the motion 107, against it 
215—Majority 108. 

The other clauses of the Bill were goue 
through, the House resumed, and the Re- 
port was ordered to be received the follow- 
ing day. 





Dec. 15. 

A Petition from the Bookséliers of Lon 
don was presented by Mr. J. Smith, point - 
ing out, in a temperate and respectfal man- 
ner, the evils to which they considered they 
would be liable, in common with the trade 
generally, if the Bill for Repressiog Sedi- 
tious Libels were to pass in its present 
form. (See p. 559.) 

The Petition having been brought up and 
read, Lord Castlereagh stated that when the 
House went into a Committee on the Bill 
to which it referred, it was his intention to 
propose an alteration im it which would, io 
a great measure, meet the views of the pe- 
titioners. He afterwards added, that he 
did not mean to press the punishment of 
Transportation, into the case of a second 
conviction for a seditious or blasphémous 
libel, but should substitute for it that of 
Banishment, at the discretion of the Court. 
If the person banished“ returned into the 
country without the consent of the Crown, 
he would then be liable to Transportation. 

Ow the second reading of the Stamp 
Duties Bill, Lord Castlereagh took the op- 
portunity of stating some of its details. 
The Act is to be framed as not to affect 
those periodical publications, whether 
monthly or quarterly, which are devoted 
to literatare, science, and religion. It is 
intended, therefore, to confine its provi- 
sions to periodical works published in suc- 
cession within the term of twenty-six days. 
This will, of course, exempt all monthly 
and quarterly publications. With respect 


to 
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to the securities that are to be required, it 
was at first intended, that 500/. should be 
the amount, generally ; the printer him- 
self giving his own security to that extent, 
and securities for a like sum, by one or 
more friends. It had been mentioned, 
however, that this sum was too large, and 
that it could be raised with much greater 
facility in some places than in others. To 
obviate these objections, and to make the 
law as little burdensome in its operation 
as may be consistent with the professed 
objects of its enactments, Lord Castlereagh 
mentioned that the sum was to be reduced 
from 5002. to 3001. in London and its vi- 
cinity, and to 200/. in the provincial 
towns. 

Lord Althorp moved for leave to bring 
in a new Bili for the relief of Insolvent 
Debtors. The Noble Lord said, that at 
the end of the last session, a Bill was 
brought in to renew the old act, which 
passed the House with great celerity. His 
Majesty’s Ministers had since removed the 
Commissioner, and all the clerks of the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Court. Instead of a 
Commissioner to take the previous exa- 
minations, he would now propose that an 
Examiner for that purpose should be ap- 
pointed by the commissioner. The great 
objection to the Bill which he had intro- 
duced last session, was the power it gave 
to assignees of compelling them to dispose 
of the real property of the debtor ; and 
though it was bis own opinion that real pro- 
perty should be liable to be charged with 
the debts of the insolvent, yet he would 
obviate the objection by proposing that 
the real property should be sequestrated 
until out of the rents and profits the debt 
should be discharged ; but the real pro- 
perty was not to be removed from the 
debtor’s possession. — Leave was then given 
to bring in the bill. 


Dec. 16. 

Sir W. De Crespigny, after pointing out 
the advantages which might result in the 
amelioration of the state of the lower or- 
ders, from the adoption of Mr..Owen’s 
benevolent project, concluded by moving 
for the appointment of a select committee 
to investigate the practicability of its 
adoption upon an extended scale. Lord 
A. Hamilton, Mr. Brougham, Mr. J. Smith, 
Mr. Ricardo, Mr. N. Calvert, Mr. Waith- 
man, Mr. Calcraft, Mr. Alderman Wood, 
and Mr. D. W. Harvey, spoke in favour of 
the motion being entertained ; the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Lord Alihorp 
against it. On a division the motion was 
negatived by 141 to 16. Majority against 
the motion 125. 

On the third reading of the Seizure of 
Arms Bill, several members, amongst 
whom was Sir J. Yorke, spoke against the 
clause giving a power to search houses by 
night, as repugnant to the fcelings of the 





country. Mr. Tierney declared he would 
divide the House upon the question, and 
thereby give an Hon. Member opposite 
(Sir J. Yorke) an opportunity of voting 
against Government twice in 27 years 
(@ loud laugh). On a division the clause 
was rejected by 158 to 46. The Bill was 
then passed. 





Housg oF Lorps, Dec. 17. 

The Seizure of Arms Bill was received 
from the Commons with amendments, to 
which Lord Sidmouth moved that their 
Lordships should agree. Lord Darnley 
moved that the amendments should be 
printed, which motion being negatived, his 
Lordship moved that the consideration of 
the amendments should be postponed for 
six months. This motion was also nega- 
tived. The amendments were then 
agreed to, : 

Lord Sidmouth moved the committal of 
the Seditious Mectivgs Bill. The motion 
was supported by the Duke of Athol, and 
Lords Morley, Harrowby, Westmorland, 
and Liverpool; and opposed by Lords 
Carnarvon, Donoughmore, Grosvenor, Lau- 
derdale, Holland, Blessinton, and the 
Marquis of Lansdown. It was then carried 
without a division. A motion by Lord 
Ca? narvon, for instructing the Committee 
to limit the duration of the Bill to the Ist 
July, 1822, was negatived, on a division, 
by 135 to 38, 

In the Commons the same day, in a 
Commitee of Supply, several sums, 
amounting together to about 1,500,000/. 
were voted ow account of the Army. * 

On the Report of the Misdemeanor 
Traverse Prevention Bill, Mr. Denman 
wished that a clause had been introduced, 
preventing prosecutors, as well as defend- 
ants, from removing causes by certiorari, 
except on very strong grounds. The 
Attorney General moved, as an amendment 
to the Bill, that defendants under criminal 
informations should be enabled, after the 
expiration of 12 months from the filing the 
information, to move to bring on their 
trial free of expence. This was agreed to; 
and the Bill was ordered to be read the 
third time on Monday. 

Mr. Hume wished to know from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whether there 
was any intention of appointing a Com- 
mittee, during the present Session, to in- 
quire into the state of our commercial re- 
lations with Foreign Powers. 

Mc, Vansitiart said, the subject bad en- 
gaged the attention of his Majesty’s Go- 
vernment; but be was not prepared to 
answer the Hon. Member’s question. 


Housz or Loans, Dec. 18. 
The Royal Assent was given, by Com- 
mission, to the Malt Dities Bill, and the 
Seizure of Arms Bill. 
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FRANCE, 

M. Ravez has been appointed President 
of the Chamber of Deputies. Party spi- 
rit, out of doors, runs, if possible, higher 
than ever since the rejection of M. Gre- 
goire. The present Royalists have not 
all come with clean hands out of the revo- 
lution, any more than their adversaries ; 
and hence private history is raked up on 
both sides with malignaot industry. M. 
Laine, for instance, now an ardent Royal- 
Ist, is charged with having beeu the cour- 
tier and flatterer of the notorious Camba- 
ceres in 1808, and with having paraded the 
streets of Bourdeaux in a red jacobin cap 
in 1793. 

A circular has been addressed by the 
Marquess de Latour Maubourgh, the Mi- 
nister of War, tothe Lieutenant-Generals, 
&c. commanding divisions, and to Colonels 
of regiments, complaining of the circula- 
tion of seditious publications amongst the 
soldiers in several garrisons, and directing 
the utmost vigilance to be used to prevent 
this evil, and to maintain discipline and 
subordination, 

On Dee. 20, M. Roy, the Minister of 
Finance, submitted to the Chamber of De- 
puties a projet for authorising the provi- 
sional collection of six-twelfths of the direct 
taxes for the ensuing year, which was or- 
dered to be referred to the Bureaux. The 
Minister afterwards went into a detailed ex- 
planation of certain heads of the finances, 
beginning with the subject of arrears still 
unliquidated.—He announced, that the 
total expense uuder the Budget of 1818, 
ending Ist Sept. 1819, was 1,415,688,762 
francs; and the deficit of ways and means, 
35,854,351 f. to be borrowed from the re- 
sources of the present year. Next, that 
during the four years, 1815, 16,17, 18, the 
expenditure which France had to bear, was 
4,144,000,000f. (upwards of 43,000,000. 
sterling per annum ;) of which only about 
126,0001. is wanting to complete the 
means of discharging every part of her 
engagements; and this sum is already 
provided for from collateral sources. This 
highly-favourable declaration produced a 
lively movement of satisfaction among the 
Deputies. Of the above sum, more than 
three-fourths were furnished by taxation ; 
the remainder only by credit. The sole 
trace of the past misfortunes of France 
will be the debt which she has contracted ; 
and of that above 14,000,000 have al- 
ready been paid off; besides which, there 
is an unimpaired and accumulating Sink- 
ing Fund. M. Roy finished by pledging 
his word to the Chamber, that there is no- 
thing in the present situation of the fi- 
nances, or in the prospects connected with 
them, which leads to anticipate any obsta- 


cles toward realizing all the blessings of 
which the harmony that he recommends to 
them ought to be productive. 

The most recent French Journals bring 
the result of an important discussion in the 
Chamber of Deputies on the projet of the 
Ministers for a provisional grant of one 
half of the taxes for the current year,—It 
appears, that, the projet being referred to 
a Committee, they recommended that only 
four twelfths be granted, instead of, six- 
twelfths, This suggestion was supported 
hy M. la Bourdonnaye, who opened the 
debate, and who argued that the Ministry 
were deserving of no confidence, and were 
therefore to be trusted as little as possible. 
M. Froc de la Boulaye, who followed, con- 
fined his speech entirely to the question ; 
contending, that the finances of France 
were in a situation to excite the envy of 
their enemies, and to exalt them in the es- 
timation of their friends ; he voted for the 
six-twelfths. M. Mechin, on the other 
hand, maintained, that when constitutional 
rights were called in question, it was not 
a moment to give new arms topower, M. 
Roy, the Minister of Finance, argued, that 
this measure was rendered absolutely ne- 
cessary by the rejection last Session of the 
Financial project proposed by the Minis- 
ters. M. Demarcay was so ill disposed to 
place any confidence whatever in the Mi- 
nisters, that he proposed to reduce the 
grant to two-twelfths, The Count de Ca- 
zes, in explanation, in allusion to those 
who, as he said, pretended to be the ex- 
clausive defenders of liberty, observed, that 
liberty could only exist by means of the 
Throne, and with it. M. Manuel, admit- 
ting that a constitutional Throne was the 
true support of liberty, advised the Minis- 
ters not to forget, that, without liberty, 
there would no longer be any solid support 
for the Throne. The discussion having 
been closed, there appeared in favour of 
the projet, 137 ; against it, 79; majority, 
58. The projet was therefore adopted. 

The Paris papers of the 29th and 30th 
have been received. On the 28th, the 
Chamber of Peers agreed tothe Projet de 
Loi for the provisional collection of six- 
twelfths of the taxes, according to the as- 
sessments of 1819. 

After this business had been dispatched, 
a Report was made by the Committee of 
Petitions. One of the petitions, from a 
Sieur de Vincens, praying that the law of 
the 16th January, 1816, which banished 
the Regicides, might be repealed as uncon- 
stitutional, incurred the high indignation 
of the Peers; which they manifested by 
ordering the petition to be taken out of 
the Chamber and torn to pieces: and it 
was further resolved, on the motion of 
Marshal 
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Marshal the Prince of Eckmuhl (Davoust,) 
that the Committee shoald, for the future, 
take no notice whatever of any petitions of 
a similar character. 

NETHERLANDS. 

A warm and interesting debate has taken 
place in the States General upon the Bud- 
get. The great principle contended for by 
the leading members of what is called the 
popular party was, to bring the expendi- 
ture within the income of the country.— 
“ If,” says a member, “ we are not able 
to cover our expences ina time of pro- 
found peace, what shall we do in time of 
war?” It appears, that out of the five 
projects proposed by the Government, four 
were rejecied. 

ITALY. 

Accounts from Naples state, that Vesu- 
vius is now in full eruption. The direction 
of the lava is, fortunately, such as to allay 
all apprehensions for the neighbouring 
country. 

GERMANY. 

The Emperor of Austria has subscribed 
2000Ff. towards the erection of a monument 
to M. Malesherbes. 

The once-noted General Mack has been 
reinstated by the Emperor in all bis offices 
and dignities, and has been received at 
Court. 

RUSSIA. 

Letters from St. Petersburg, to the 30th 
of November (N. S.), state, that the Em- 
peror Alexander, apprehensive that the 
morals of his people would be injured by 
reading the account of Carlile’s trial, had 
given directions to the police to prevent the 
introduction of all the English newspapers 
which contain it. 

The Russian Government prohibits any 
of the circulating medium going out of the 
country ; whether paper money of the em- 
pire, or specie. 

SWEDEN. 

The King of Sweden has ordered 100 
medals to be struck in gold, silver, and 
copper, in honour of 100 individuals of 
all nations who have contributed to tie 
civilization and improvement of maukind, 

ASIA. 

The Prime Minister of the late King of 
Candy is now a prisoner in the fort of Co- 
lombo, at Ceylon; bis name is Ellepoley, 
a fine intelligent-looking man, and pos- 
sessed of considerable talents: his title is 
that of an Adajar. Others of the Candian 
chief people have been sent to the Isle of 
France, in the Liverpool frigate; and 
many inferior ones are in prison in differ- 
ent parts of thé Island of Ceylon. The 
King of Candy has been a prisoner at Vel- 
lore, on the Continent of India, some time. 

Accounts from Mauritius describe the 
slave trade as carried on there to a very 
great extent; and that quite in defiance of 
public authorities. 
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Madras Gazettes to the 2ist of August 
have been received. The principal inha- 
bitants of this Presidency, held a public 
meeting ; at which it was resolved, among 
other marks of their high estimation of the 
services of the Governor General, to pre- 
sent him with a diamond star. The Noble 
Marquis, however, with a rare-spirit of 
disinterestedness, has declined this splen- 
did testimonial of their regard, and ex- 
pressed himself contented with the inten- 
tion of thus manifesting it. The Noble 
Marquis had been slightly indisposed.— 
Sir T. Hislop arrived at Madras on the 29th 
June.—The Marchioness of Hastings ar- 
rived at Calcutta on the 19th of June, in 
the Company’s ship Waterloo; having 
sailed from England on the 2d of last 
March. 

AMERICA and the WEST INDIES. 

Advices from Halifax, of the 18th No- 
vember, state, that on the I\th of that 
month, the Naval Hospital in that town 
was consumed by fire, owing to the care- 
lessness of one of the nurses, who unhap- 
pily fell a victim to the flames. Fortu- 
nately, there was but one patient in the 
hospital, and he escaped. The loss is es- 
timated at 48,000 dollars. 

Halifax papers to the 5th inst. inform 
us, thatthe Earl of Dalhousie had re- 
ceived his appointment to -be Governor- 
General of his Majesty’s dominions in 
North America, in the room of the late 
Duke of Richmond. Lieut.-General Sir 
James Kempt succeeds the Ear! of Dal- 
housie as Governor of Nova Scotia. 

Letters from New Orleans to the 25th 
November state, that the fever of that 
place, although somewhat mitigated in its 
malignity, still raged; making the town, 
as it were, a grave-yard. The sextons of 
that city, ina report to the Mayor, state, 
that upwards of 1,200 bodies were depo- 
sited in the grave-yards in the course of 
60 days. 

Letters from St. Thomas, of the 27th, 
with inclosures from Margarita, of the 9th 
October, mention, that great disease pre- 
vailed in Margarita; where Gen. English 
had died, as well as several other British. 

Nov. 23. Awrut Storm at Monrreat. 
The dark and thick weather which was ex- 
perienced in this city some time back, it 
appears from the Papers, extended 
throughout the United States, as well as 
the neighbouring provinces. In the dis- 
trict of Maine, the darkness was very 
great at times, during which period there 
were occasional peals of thunder and very 
vivid lightning. The appearance of the 
firmament was awfully grand and terrific, 
which excited unpleasant sensations, and 
gave rise to the most fearful apprehensions 
in the minds of many persons. In Mon- 
treal also, the darkness was very great, 
particularly on a Sabbath SS 
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whole atnosphere appeared as covered with 
athick baze of a dingy orange colour, 
during which, rain fell of a dark inky ap- 
pearance, and apparently impregnated 
with some black substance, resembling 
soot. At this period many conjectures 
were afloat, among which, that a volcano 
had broken out in some distaat quarter. 
The weather after this became pleasant, 
until the Tuesday following, wheu, at 12 
o'clock, a heavy damp vapour enveloped 
the whole city, when it became necessary 
to light candles in all the houses ; the stalls 
of the butchers were also lighted. The 
appearance was awful and grand io the ex- 
treme. A little before three o'clock, a 
slight shock of an earthquake was felt, ac- 
companied with a noise, resembling the 
distant discharge of artillery. It was now 
that the increasing gloom engrossed uni- 
versal attention ; at twenty minutes past 
three, when the darkness seemed to have 
reached its greatest depth, the whole city 
was instantaneously illuminated by the 
most vivid flash of lightning ever witnessed 
in Montreal, immediately followed by a 
peal of thunder, so loud and near, as to 
shake the strongest buildings to their 
foundations, which was followed by other 
peals, and accompanied bya beavy shower 
of rain of the colour above described.—~ 
After four rp. m. the heavens began to as- 
sume a brighter appearance, and fear gra- 
dually to subside. Between four and 
five, it was discovered that the steeple of 
the French Church in Notre Dame-street 
was on fire ; the ames were seen issuing 
fromthe top of the spire, which, through 
the haze, had the appearance of a light- 
house seen far at sea. A small engine 
was taken up the steeple, and the fire ex- 
tinguished after great exertions, between 
eight and nine at night. At eight o’clock, 
the iron crucifix fell with a most tremen- 
dous crash, and broke in several pieces. 

In “ Warden’s Account of the United 
States,” under the head of “ New Hamp- 
shire,”’ is the following passage in refer- 
ence to the Constitution of that State: — 
** As all political institutions are liable to 
injury from gradual changes and encroach- 
ments, it is provided, that the Constitu- 
tion of this State shall, every seven vears, 
be submitted .to the revision of the whole 
qualified voters, that it may be purged of 
any abuses that have crept in, and brought 
back to its first principles.” It thus ap- 
pears, that our American brethren have a 
Sepiennial Reform: but Mr. Warden does 
not state how this purgation has hitherto 
Operated. 

Accounts have been received from Val- 
paraiso of the 15th August, An express 


had just reached that place from Buenos 
Ayres, with news that a Spanish squadron, 


consisting of two ships of the line and three 
frigates, had been discovered off the Cape 
de Verd Islands, on the 30th June, destined 
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for Lima. This information had created 
a considerable sensation at Valparaiso ; 
and it was determined, that the expedi- 
tion under Lord Cochrane, having on board 
4,000 Congreve rockets, should put to sea 
as soon as possible, in order to make a se- 
cond attack on Lima, previous to the ar- 
rival of the squadron above-mentioned ; 
and it was expected that it would get under 
weigh by the 2d of September. His Lord- 
ship had shewn himself extremely well in- 
clined to the British interest in those seas ; 
and, by his advice, the Government of 
Chili had allowed all British vessels to go 
iu and out of the ports on the south-west 
coast, under blockade, while those of other 
nations were not allowed to have any in- 
tercourse whatever with them. Trade, it 
is said, was improving at Valparaiso, where 
there was a pretty considerable quantity of 
specie collected; a portion of which was 
destined for this country, but was detained 
from the want of proper conveyances. 

Some of the American papers are full 
of complaints and menaces against Lord 
Cochrane, for having confiscated a large 
sum io dollars (142,006ds.), being the pro- 
ceeds of the cargo of the American brig Ma- 
cedonian, which had been sold, as is alleged, 
at Lima, to the Spanish Phillippine Com- 
pauy. Tbe American Captain, on getting 
away from Lord Cochrane, asserts, that 
his Lordship kept him a prisoner until be 
had signed a certificate that the money was 
Spanish property ; although he (the Cap- 
tain) had repeatedly assured his Lordship 
that it belonged to American citizens.— 
Documents, it is said, substantiating this 
statement, bad been transmitted to the 
American Vice-Consul at Valparaiso. 

Accounts from Rio Janeiro, of the 6th 
of October, state, that the inhabitants of 
Monte Video, under the apprehension of 
Spain dispatching an expedition to the ri- 
ver Plate, sent a deputation to the king of 
the Brazils, to know if they were to be 
given up to Spain. The King, in return, 
assured them of their perfect security un- 
der the Portuguese Government, 

The Jamaica papers contain a narrative 
of another expedition by M’Gregor, which 
failed, no less disgracefully than that of 
Porto Bello. The present relation is signed 
by a few of the surviviog victims of an ill- 
judged attack upon Rio de la Hache, a 
town of New Granada, to the westward of 
the Gulf of Maracaybo. With 200 men, 
the remnant of more than 1,200 brave 
English soldiers, who had mostly perished ~ 
through hunger or disease, M’Gregor sail- 
ed from Aux Cayes for the above mention- 
ed Spanish town. The place was gained, 
though with the loss of nearly one-third of 
our unfortunate countrymen ; and lost 
after a very few days ; when bardly one of 
them escaped the edge of the sword, The 
Commander-in-Chief remained on board 
his ship until - after the Grst action ended, 
and 
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and betook himself to sea again before the 
second began ; never having seen blood 
drawn, vor heard a shot fired throughout 
the whole expedition. Eight officers, in- 
cluding Col. Norcott, who had hitherto brave- 
ly headed the troops, abandoned their un- 
worthy leader at Rio de la Hache, and pub- 
lished the statement to which we refer; as 
a protest against the conduct of M’Gregor, 
and an exposure of his character and pre- 
tensions to the world.—Killed, Wounded, 
and Missing.—Major Atkinson, Lieuts. 
Middleton and Halpin, and 20 rank and 
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file killed.—Col. De Lima, Col, Beridge, 
and Capt. Metosa ; Lieuts. West, Upton, 
Gaban, Moran, Lafey, Cray, Cavannah, 
Mitchell, Mullion, and Suter, and Adjutant 
Smith, and 31 rank and file, wounded.— 
Capt. Maher, Lieut. Conway, and 4 rank 
and file, missing. 

Letters from Jamaica, Oct. 23, represent 
the late sickness in that island as more se- 
vere than any felt for twenty years past— 
troops lost, 500 rank and file, exclusive of 
officers. 
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INTELLIGENCE. FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

It is reported, that the Hon. and Rev. 
Mr. Egerton has contracted for a freehold 
mansion-honse at Little Gaddesden, near 
Ashridge, in order to deposit there his ce- 
lebrated collection of Original Manuscripts, 
known as ‘* The Ashridge Cuvllection, 
MSS. Francis Henry Egerton.” 

The following particulars, respecting the 
mode of living usual with the weavers of 
Glasgow and the neighbourhood, are cu- 
rious and interesting. They were commu- 
nicated to Sir John Sinclair by Mr. James 
Boaz, accomptant in Glasgow ; 

“* Weavers and their families have long 
been accustomed to make potatoes the 
bulkiest part of their food, and in the pre- 
sent state of their business hundreds can 
get little else. Oatmeal porridge, or pease 
broth, with butter-milk, or swatts, formed 
their breakfast and supper; but potatoes 
being cheaper, many now substitute them 
for the former, at least for supper. Herrings, 
cod, or ling fish, sometimes flesh and broth, 
with potatoes or oat. cakes, used to be their 
dinner; but many are now occasionally at 
a loss to get even potatoes and salt. This 
has much decreased the consumption of 
oatmeal, and few now ever get the luxury 
of wheatenbread. There are great num- 
bers, however, who still make a tea or cof- 
fee breakfast, with bread and butter. 
When dinner-time comes, tea or coffee 
again, with red or white herrings, or other 
animal food, if they can get it; and po- 
tatoes with salt, or porridge, or sowens and 
butter-milk to supper. But tea and sugar 
are so dear, that to make the meal at all 
comfortable, stretches the feeble means too 
much. That fare, however, having once 
become habitual with many, and being 
more exhilarating, cannot by all be given 
up. Oatmeal is at present about 17d. or 
18d. per peck, or 2d. per pound avoirdu- 
pois ; from six to eight ounces will make 
a good plateful of porridge for a working 
man, which, with salt, butter-milk, butter, 
or treacle, may cost in all, say 14d. A 


man may live on 21 such meals for 2s. 8d, 
per week,” 

It is positively asserted, that there are 
at this time projects in embryo for plough- 
ing land by means of steam. The late J. 
Watt, Esq. frequently gave it as his 
opinion, that this could be effected without 
any great difficulty. 

An American ship, which lately put into 
Cowes, reports, that Mr. Cobbett, in se- 
lecting the relics of Thomas Paine, in 
America, bas made a great mistake ; for, 
instead of bringing the bones of Paine, he 
has brought the remains of a negro! 

Dartmoor.—Notice has been given of 
the intention of the Chief Justice of Ches- 
ter, to bring in a Bill for supplying the 
poor of the metropolis, and a certain dis- 
trict round it, with employment and sub- 
sistence. The plan, we understand, is to 
form a joint-stock company, with an ex- 
tensive capital—to procure an act of incor- 
poration—and with provisions to settle all 
claims of right to pasturage, &c.—to con- 
vert Dartmoor prison into a metropolitan 
school, to which the London parishes may 
send their children, who, in addition to the 
common elements of education, will be em- 
ployed in the several ‘processes of pre- 
paring and manofacturing flax—and who, 
when they arrive at the age of manhood, 
may have allotments of the moor, on lease, 
to establish themselves in the husbandry 
they have been taught—the produce of 
their own labour while apprentices, being 
bestowed on them, as a capital with which 
to set out. The forest of Dartmoor, con- 
taining more than 60,000 acres, is parcel 
of the duchy of Cornwall, settled by Ed- 
ward I. on the Prince of Wales, and on all 
future eldest sons of the King, who were to 
have the title of Dukes of Cornwall. The 
improvement of this track of land has been 
often contemplated. [t was proposed to 
the Council of his Royal Highness by Mr. 
Robt. Fraser, nearly 30 years ago, but the 
project was abandoned. Mr. Fraser made 
a survey of the Forest thirty years ago, bat 
since that time much practical improve- 

ment 
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ment has taken place in husbandry, 
through the application of chemical know- 
ledge to the melioration of soils. The use 
of lime, in particular, has been proved to 
convert bogs and marshes into productive 
land ; and, wherever lime can be procured 
on easy terms, its efficacy in improving 
peat and turfy soils is sovereiga. It is, we 
understand, upon this manure, that the 
present hope of redeeming Dartmoor from 
sterility is founded. Experience has been 
made of its efficacy fer the last two years, 
by Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt, who has thereby 
produced a crop of valuable flax, for which 
he has received the thanks and the medal 
of the Bath Agricultural Society, 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON 
AND ITS VICINITY. 


Monday, Dec. 13. 

An accident occurred, which originated 
in a false alarm of fire having been given 
at the house of Mr. Duff, dyer, &c. East 
Smithfield. It appeared, that the niece of 
Mr. Doff awoke from a sleep very much 
terrified, baving dreamt that the house was 
on fire. She shrieked very loud, the mo- 
ment. she was awakened, “ Fire, fire !” 
and her cries awoke Mr. Duff, who slept in 
an adjoining room. He, supposing her 
bed-clothes were on fire, ran down stairs 


-without satisfying himself of the truth of 


his apprebeusions, and procured a pail of 

water. He ran up stairs with it; and, by 

some accident, his foot slipped, and he fell 

down from the top of the stairs to the bot- 

tom, broke his neck, and died immediately. 
Friday, Dec. 17. 

The London Sessions were compelled to 
adjourn, through the non-attendance of 
sufficient Aldermen to form a Court. Re- 
corder, Jury, Counsel, and witnesses, all 
accordingly departed; and six prisoners, 
to be tried for assaults, were remanded till 
Jan. 12, unless they could procure bail. 

Saturday, Dec. 18. 

In the Sheriff’s Court, Bedford row, 
Compton v. Winkworth, a jury was sworn 
to assess damages against the defendant, 
who had suffered judgment to pass by de- 
fault, for breach of promise of marriage. 
Winkworth was a linen-draper, residing at 
Guildford ; and the plaintiff the daughter 
of a farmer, living with her mother, carry- 
ing on her deceased husband’s farm: both 
parties at the time were under 21. It ap- 
peared, that matters had proceeded even 
to purchasing the wedding-ring ; when de- 
fendant, without any cause, broke off the 
match. Numerous letters of defendant 
were read, some affording choice specimens 
of accurate spelling and delicate senti- 
ment. Of the former, we give a few ex- 
amples—has for ‘ as’—juel for ‘ jewel’— 
know for ‘ no’—no for ‘ koow’—sole and 
soal for ‘ soul’—schocking for ‘ shocking,’ 


Gent. Mac. Suppl. LXXXIX, Parr Il. 
H ; 
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and scrall for * scrawl.’—-One letter, which 
was dated Guildford, Octeber 11, 1817, 
concluded as follows :— 
* I love you to my very heart and soal. 
I love you more and more every time I 
see you, my love. You are the sweetest 
of women, my life, my Angle, my lovliest 
Girl, and my precious Lamb. J /ove you, 
my Dear H. as true I sit by the Fire-side. Vf 
you bave no time, look your things out for 
the bearer, please send them by your boy. 
With love, and remain, your’s sincerely, 
“« W. Wixxworrs.” 
“P. S. Your sweet handwriting is want- 
ing; hope you will oblige me with it; if 
not, I shall be very low-spirited. My dear 
gicl, hearken to me, 
“€ € If you loves I, has I loves you, 
*¢ ¢n0 knife shall cut our love in two.” 
“ Saturday Night, 12 o’clock, a few 
kisses.” 
The jury gave their verdict, damages— 
002, 


Wednesday, Dec. 22. 

This morning, a young woman, named 
Ann Wilkins, who lived cook in the family 
of Mr. Coomb, of Cloak-lane, Dowgate- 
hill, Common Councilman for the Ward of 
Walbrook, threw herself out of the third 
floor back- window into the yard of the ad- 
joining house, and was dashed to pieces. 

Thursday, Dec. 23. 

In the Court of King’s Bench, Lord Ra- 
nelagh was found guilty of having applied 
several offensive epithets to Counsellor 
Adolphus, for the purpose of ptovoking 
him to fight a duel, The circumstances 
of this case arose out of a late trial at the 
Middlesex Sessions. 

Friday, Dec. 31. 

it appears by a return which has just 
been laid before Parliament, that the num- 
ber of male and female pauper children, 
resident and non-resident, between the 
ages of six and sixteen, who were on the 
books ef the several parishes within the 
bills of mortality,'as chargeable to each 
parish respectively,on the 5th day of May, 
1819, amounts to 13,430. The resident 
pauper children, are 7,087; the non-resi- 
dent, 6,343. From twenty-eight parishes 
no return had been made. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Lane Toeatre. 

Dec. 27. Jack and the Bean-sialk ; or, 
Harlequin and the Ogre, a Pantomime. 
Neither one of the best nor one of the 
worst that we have witnessed of these 
Christmas gambols. 





Covent Garpen Tueatre. 

Dec. 27%. Harlequin and Don Quixote ; 
or, Sancho Panza in his Glory, a Panto- 
mime. Nearly on a par with the above. 

PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


a 


Gagetre Promotions, &c. 

Dec. 25. ‘Ith Dragoons—Brevet Ma- 
jor Keane to be Major. . 

22nd Foot—Brevet Lieut.-col. M‘Neight 
to be Major. 

67th—Brevet Major Abrabams to be 
Major. 

Hospital Staffi—Surgeon Murray to be 
Surgeon to the Forces. 





Crviz. Paomorions. 

Rev. H. Wilkinson, M.A. Fellow of New 
College, Cambridge, and senior Modera- 
tor in that University for the present year, 
to be Head Master of the Grammar School 
of Sedbergh, Yorkshire. 





Eccresiasticat Pagrsruents. 

Rev. John Hallward, M.A. of Worcester 
College, Oxford, Stanton-in-the-Wolds R, 
Notts, on his own petition. 

Rev. Jeremiah Burroughes, B.A. Rec- 
tory of Burlingham St. Andrew, with Bur- 
lingham Saint Edmund annexed, No: folk. 

Rey. Henry Blunt, B.A. Clare V. Suffolk. 


Rev. John Williams Butt, B.A. Laken- 
heath V. Suffolk. 

Rev. Mr. Clarke, Budston R. and VY. 
Somersetshire. 

Rev. Jamson Davies, B.A. of Clare- 
hall, Cambridge, Evington V. Leicester- 
shire. 

Rev. W. F. Mansel, B.A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (Vicar of Sandhurst, 
GJoucestershire) to the adjoining Vicarage 
of Ashelworth. 

Rev, Henry Freeland, B.A. of Ema- 
nuel College, Cambridge, Hasketon R. 
Suffolk. 

Rev. Robert Bathurst, M.A. Topcroft 
R. Norfolk; also to Docking V. same 
county. 

Rev. Wm. Hennell Black, to Perpetual 
Curacy of Wormegay, Norfolk. 

Rev. Wm. Robt. Hay, M.A. Rector of 
Ackworth, and Chairman of the Man- 
chester Quarter Sessions, Rochdale V, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Drake. This 
living, in the gift of the Abp. of Canter- 
bury, is estimated at 2,500/. a year. 


—_————— 


BIRTHS. 


Lately. At his house, in Upper Brook- 
street, Grosvenor-square, London, the 
wife of Thos. Phillipps, esq. of Middle 
Hill, Worcestershire, a daughter. 

Dec. 4. At Aqualate Hall, Lady 
Boughey, a son, — 15. In Great Quebec- 
street, the wife of John Corfield, esq. of 


Baker-street, Portman-square, a sou. — 
20. At Methley Park, Viscountess Polling- 
ton, a son. — 22, The wife of Adolphus 
Meetkirke, esq. of Julians, co. Hertford, 
a son and heir. — 23. In Russell-square, 
the wife of Thomas Denman, esq. M.P. a 
son. 


I 


MARRIAGES. 


Aug. 2. At Madras, the Rev. Wm. 
Roy, Chaplain of Masulipitam, to Anne 
Catharine, eldest daughter of poze J. 
Gascoigne, esq. Deputy Master Attendant. 

Lately. ‘The Rev. yA nee Baker, M.A. 
Chancellor of Durham, to Catharine, only 
daughter of the Rev. Francis Haggitt, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durham. 

Rev. Thos. Glasscott, to Caroline-Au- 
gusta, youngest sister of William Cholm- 
ley Morris, esq. Fishery House, Devon. 

Rev. J. P. Jones, Perpetual Curate of 
Leonafd Stanley, to Susanna Willett, only 
daughter of the Rev. R. D, Cumberland, 
Vicar of Driffield, both in Gloucestershire. 

Rev. T. Morris, to Miss Fanny Ham- 
mett, daughter of Mr. Matthew Brodribb, 
of Gloucester. 

Rev. E. Williams, to Miss Coke, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. D. Ewes Coke, of 
Brookhill Hall, Notts. 

At Newcastle, Mr. Silvertop to Mrs. 
Pearson. —This is the third time the lady 
has been before the Altar. Her first hus- 
band was a Quaker, her d a Roman 
Cathelic, and her third is of the Establish- 








ed Church. Every husband was twice her 
own age; at 16 she married a gentleman 
of 32; at 30 she took one of 60; and now, 
at 42, she is united to a gentleman of 84. 

Dec. 3. G. Brown, esq. son of the Rev. 
Dr. Brown, Principal of Marishall College, 
Aberdeen, to Catherine Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Brian Hodgson, esq. of Clac- 
ton, Essex. 

13. Isaac Webster, of Derby, to Maria, 
third daughter of the late —— Parker, 
esq. of Littleover, Derbyshire. 

14, The Rev. J. L. Hamilton, eldest son 
of the late Vice Admiral Hamilton, to Su- 
san, eldest daugbter of the Rev. Dr. Wood- 
ward, and grand-daughter of the late Lord 
Bishop of Cloyne. 

The Rev. W. Sharpe, M.A. Chaplain of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Lucy-Anne, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. Edm. 
Gapper, M.A. Rector of Keinton Mande- 
field, Somersetshire. ; 

Gereld Dease, esq. of Torbestown (West- 
meath), nephew of the Eari of Fingall, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of the late Edmund 
@’Catlaghan, esq. of Kilgory (Clare). 

Wa. 
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Wm. Clayton; esq. of Worth, to Eliza- 
beth, third daughter of the late P. Brooke, 
esq. of Shrigly, Cheshire. 

15. Edward, third son of E. Armitage, 
esq. of Farnley Hall, Yorkshire, to Sarah- 
Anne, eldest daughter of Henry Thompson, 
esq. of Cheltenham. 

Andrew Cohen, esq. of Woburn-place, 
Russell-square, to Hannah, eldest daugh- 
ter of M. Oppenheim, esq. of Mansel- 
street, Goodman’s-fields. 

16. J. C. Cameron, esq. of Gray’s Inn, 
to Jane, third daughter of Joseph Sibley, 
esq. of Hall Place. . 

J. H. Galton, esq, third son of S. Gal- 
ton, esq. of Duddistone House, Warwick- 
shire, to Isabella, eldest daughter of Jo- 
seph Shutt, esq. 

The Rev. C. T. Heathcote, D. D. of 
Mitcham, to Maria, youngest daughter of 
the late Thomas Trower, esq. of Clapton. 

At Paris, Jas. Du Bois, esq. of Brixton, 
Surrey, to a-Mary, daughter of G, 
Grant, esq. of Ingoldsthorp Hall, Norfolk. 

- 17, At Edinburgh, Col. Farquharson, 
to Rebecca, fourth daughter of the late 
Sir G, Colquhoun, bart. of Tillycolquoun. 

Sir Richard Sutton, bart. of Norwood 
Park, Notts. to Mary-Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of the late B. Burton, esq. of Burion 
Hall, Carlow. 

18, Wm. Wrixon Becher, esq. a Gen- 
Ueman of very considerable property, and 
M.P. for Mallow, to the lovely and ac- 
complished Miss O'Neill. The ceremony 
was performed by the Hon. and Rev. the 
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Dean of Qssory. Mr. B. settles 10001. a 
year on the lady; and refuses to take a 
shilling of her fortune, which she has set- 
tled on her family as follows:—On her 
father and mother 500/. a year ; her bro- 
ther Robert 300/. a year; her second bro- 
ther, in the 44th regiment, 2001 a year ; 
and the sum of 5000/. on her sister. 

Major-gen, Riall, Governor of Grenada, 
to the eldest daughter of the late James 
Scarlett, esq. of Jamaica. 

Edward Carey Grojan, esq. to Jane- 
Isabella, second daughter of Horatio Rob- 
son, esq. of Piccadilly, 

Lieut.-col. E. C. Fleming, to Charlotte, 
youngest daughter of the late Lieut.- 
gen. St. Leger, of Baker-street, Portman- 
square. 

Robt. Hutchinson, esq.,of the Com- 
mercial-road, to the daughter of Wm: 
Corston, esq. of Fincham, Norfolk. 

21. Wm, Holl, esq. of Worcester, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of R. Hi 
Gedge, esq. of Sioane-street. 

22. Nath. Hardcastle, esq. to Elizabeth 
Augusta, only dau, of Joseph Smith, esq. 
of Strangeways Hall, near Manchester, 

23. T. R. Dimsdale, esq. of. Hertford, 
to Lucinda, eldest daughter of Henry 
Manning, esq. of Sidmouth. 

Robt. Lyney, esq. of Limehouse, to 
Grace, eldest daughter of thé late Wm. 
Sutherland, esq. of Jamaica, 

25. Mr. Joseph Nalder, of Londosg- 
place, Hackney, to Susan, only daughter 
of Thos. Nalder, esq. of Cheapside: 


met 


OBITUARY. 


Da. Joun Parsons, 
Bisuor ov Psrgrsorover. 

Part I. p. 481. A sketch of the cha- 
racter of this distinguished Prelate, from 
the pen of the Rev. Edward Patteson, in 
a Letter to the Right Hon. Sir William 
Scott, has lately been printed for private 
distribution ; and it is hoped we shall not 
offend the author by giving publicity to 
the following extract. Sure we are that 
every one who rightly values the great 
and excellent qualities of Dr. Parsons, will 
read it with more than common interest, 

‘*The Right Reverend John Parsons, 
D.D. late Bishop of Peterborough, and 
Master of Balliol College, in the Uviver- 
sity of Oxford, was one of those rare and 
remarkable men, who appear to have been 
born, not so much to extend the limits of 
any particular species of knowledge, as to 
promote the cultivation of good sense and 
right feeling in every department of life. 
Of many not undistinguished persons, it 
is but too justly suspected that the hope 
of distinction alone rendered them what 
they were: of Dr. Parsons it may betruly 
affirmed, that he rose to distinction, be- 





cause he would not, in any cireumstances, 
have been other than he was, His quali- 
ties were not of a nature to be assumed, 
nor his system of conduct such, as the 
views of latent ambition could have 
prompted. To be useful was the great 
aim of his life: and the general persua- 
sion, how eminently nature and experience 
had empowered him to be useful, was now 
fully established, when the hopes which it 
had raised were extinguished by his death. 
“ Deeply and sincerely, by those who 
stood near to bim, will bis decease be la- 
mented ; but far wider is the sphere in 
which it will be most permanently felt, 
The sorrows of private friendship will die 
with the passing generation ; but, that the 
public career of the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough should have been prematurely ter- 
minated, will be regretted by every true 
friend to our Ecclesiastical and Civil Estab- 
lishment for generations to come. In him 
his College has lost a second founder ; the 
University, a reformer of its abuses, a 
strict eniorcer of its discipline, an able 
champion of its privileges, and a maio 
pillar of its reputation; the public eha- 
rities 
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rities, a liberal econtribator, and a power- 
ful advocate: the Church of England, a 
conscientious professor of its doctrines, 
aod a temperate but firm defender of its 
rights ; the House of Peers, a discerning, 
upright, and active senator; and the na- 
tion at large, a true, loyal, and sober 
patriot. 

“ It was his peculiar felicity to leave, in 

station which he successively filled, 
indelible traces both of his talents and his 
worth, The entire line of his progress 
was marked by a series of improvements, 
of institutions reformed, of revenues aug- 
mented, of residences restored and em- 
bellished ; and all this was effected by 
means not less creditable to bis integrity 
and benevolence, than to his judgment, 
perseverance, and energy. In his Bene- 
fices, his College, his Deanery, and his 
Diocese, the thought of those who might 
come after him, was ever present to bis 
mind; and to their interest he often made 
large sacrifices of his own. 

“The elevation of Dr. Parsons to the 
Prelacy was equally bonourable to the 
discernment which pointed out his merit, 
and to the choice which acknowledged it. 
Conferred without solicitation, it was ac- 
cepted without the forfeiture of indepen- 
dence; nor can any other motive be as- 
signed for the appointment, than a just 
sense of his peculiar fitness both to fulfil 
the duties of the Episcopal office, and to 
sustain its dignity. 

«« By those, whose opportunities of ob- 
serving him were confined to his public 
functions and duties, the more soft and 
amiable features of his character were lit- 
tle understood. The commanding vigour 
of his colloquial powers was felt by all 
who conversed with him; but the lively 
narrative, the unstudied wit, the playful 
and inoffensive gaiety which adorned and 
animated his private conversation, were 
Known only to few ; for in the mixed and 
varied circle of general society, his habits 
were usually serious, and sometimes re- 
served. 

With a strength of intellect, of which 
he could not be unconscious, and a frame 
Of nerves naturally firm, it is the less sur- 
prising that he should have possessed also 
that admirable presence of mind, which 
enabled him, on many trying and delicate 
emergencies, to act with equal prompti- 
tude, spirit, and propriety. 

“ As a cor‘jutor in public business, he 
was ntithé: forward to dictate, nor when 
consulted, slow to suggest: but, when an 
entire question was fairly before him, his 
decision was formed without hesitation, 
and pronounced without fear. On the 
other hand, in collecting, weighing, and 
comparing evidence, he was patient and 
indefatigable. Never would be consent to 
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sanction grave measures on questionable 
grounds ; to assign public rewards where 
no public service was proved; or, least of 
all, to affix the stigma of delinquency, 
unless where a strong case was clearly 
made out. ‘ 

“‘He entertained a due respect for the opi- 
nions and information of others ; but where 
facts, testimony, and argument had failed 
te convince him, it was vain to urge him 
with mere names and authorities, except- 
ing on subjects remote from his own pro- 
vince or track of enquiry. His co-ope- 
ration, therefore, was only to be obtained 
by satisfying his judgment; and such 
was his penetration, that any attempt to 
insoare him by sophistry, or to work upon 
his feelings by imposture, was exposed to 
detection. 

** Though resolute and tenacious where 
conscience was concerned, no man could 
be more unwilling to contend for trifies ; 
but he anxiously deprecated that false li- 
berality, which, under the name of trifles, 
is ready to abandon the most important 
outworks of the Church and State. To 
peace he was ready to make any sacra- 
fice but that of principle and the public 
good; and, wherever bis situation gave 
him iofluence, it was for this object that 
he most delighted to exert it. Hence, it 
was his earnest endeavour to hes! divi- 
sions and to extinguish the spirit of party 
in every society with which he became 
connected ; and he made his own exam- 
ple eminently ducive to this end by 
the strict impartiality of his regulations 
and decisions. 

*“‘ When placed where sectaries were 
numerous and powerful, he neither court- 
ed them by concessions, nor disgusted 
them by useless hostility; and his con- 
duct, however averse to their views, con- 
ciliated their esteem. 

** Though be had not been long known 
to his clergy as their Diocesan, they al- 
ready appreciated his character, and felt 
the value of his paternal counsels and 
care. A few years had taught them to 
regard his residence among them as a 
blessing, and the prospect of his.removal 
as that of an impending misfortune. 

“ As a Preacher, his grave, dignified, 
and emphatic delivery, was well-suited 
to compositions of which the purpose was 
to convince, not to attract applause ; and 
it is highly reputable to the University of 
Oxford, that its pulpit was never more nu- 
merously attended than when he was ex- 
pected to fill it. 

“In the House of Peers he was rather 
a hearer than a speaker. There the due 
dispatch of business was his object ; and 
to his industry and perseverance in com- 
mittees, his readiness in catching the true 
bearing of a question, and his acuteness 
; im 
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im the detection of errors, they who were 
accustomed to act with him, will bear 
ample testimony. 

“ Where such is the intrinsic weight of 
Character, the lustre, which it may de- 
rive from the friendship of other great 
and good men, is refiected upon them- 
selves. Honourable, therefore, as it was 
to the Bishop of Peterborough, it was not 
te him alone honourable that for many 
years he possessed equally the confidence 
of some persons who filled the highest of- 
fices with dignity and credit, and of others 
who, with no less dignity, had declined 
them. ; 

“ Of such a man it is almost super- 
fluous to record, that his faith as a Chris- 
tian was sound, rational, and effective ; 
that what he taught he believed, and what 
he believed he practised. 

«When the religious opinions of other 
men, however opposite to his own, ap- 
peared to him to be sincere, his dissent 
from them was consistent with respect, and 
his disapprobatioo, with charity. But to 
the Establishment in which he was bred, 
he was no lukewarm friend. Whether he 
regarded, with a greater share of dread, an 
intolerant superstition, or.an intolerant 
fanaticism, may reasonably be doubted ; 
but certain it is, that he could not con- 
template the prevalence of either without 
serious alarm. 

«“ So earnest, indeed, was his solicitude 
to guard and maintain what he considered 
as the best and purest form of Christianity, 
and so well adapted was the turn of his 
mind, either to withstand the force, or to 
expose the artifices of its assailants, that 
his decease cannot but be regarded as 
having left a void in the ranks of or- 
thodoxy, not easily to be supplied.” 





Jeuzs Wart, Esa. 

P. 163. The following character of this 
eminent man is extracted from the remarks 
of the Quarterly Review, on M. Dupin’s 
Work on the Marine Establishments of 
France and England : 

*« Here we are introduced to the celebrat- 
ed Jas. Watt, ‘ an old inhabitant and civil 
engineer belonging to Glasgow.’ ‘ It was 
with a respect,’ says M. Dupin, ‘ mingled 
with admiration, that I saw this fine old 
man, of eighty-three years of age, pre- 
serving the vigour of his mind, as well as 
his physical strength ; he informed me of 
a variety of particulars relative to the pro- 
gress of English industry, of which, more 
than any other inventor, he has accelerated 
the advancement. Itis to Mr, Watt that 
England, in a great measure, owes the 
immense increase of her wealth within the 
last fifty years.’ 

“To every word of this we most cordially 
subscribe, and to more. Not to England 
alone, but to all Europe and the western 


world, Mr. Watt may be considered as the 
greatest benefactor. In strength of intel- 
lect, in original genius, in sound judg- 
ment, and in the application of all these 
to the useful sciences and the practical 
purposes of life, Mr. Watt (now, alas! ne 
more), stood eminently alone, and without 
an equal. His steam-engine, which has 
been pronounced ‘the most perfect pro- 
duction of physical and mechanical skill 
which the world has yet seen,” would alone 
immortalise his name. But the viyour of 
his genius was not satisfied with bringing 
to perfection what be found defective ; it 
took a bolder flight in the wide field of in- 
vention, and shewed, in a variety of in- 
stances, what powerful effects were capa- 
bie of being produced by the most simple 
and easy means, when properly applied. 
Among other amusements of the latter 
days of this venerable man, was the inven- 
tion of a machine for multiplying copies 
of busts and other pieces of statuary, 
which, though brought to a degree of 
perfection, was not deemed by him suf- 
ficiently near it to be produced to the pub- 
lic. By his death, it may be truly said, 
England has lost one of its most useful and 
brightest ornaments ; and we cannot but 
regret that a nation’s gratitude was not 
evinced by some mark of distinction, ere 
he was snatched away to a better world ; 
which, though it could have added nothing 
to his reputation, would not have sullied 
the purity of that fountain from which all 
public honours are held to derive their 
source,” 





Lirut. Cavenacn. 

Oct. 12. At Trinidad, aged 24, Lieut. 
Nathaniel Cavenagh, of the Royal Artil- 
lery, eldest son of Nathaniel Cavenagh, 
esq. of Bath. This amiable and accom- 
plished young man, when preparing to 
return to Europe, was seized with a violent 
fever, and expired on the third day of bis 
illness, to the great loss of the service he 
adorued, and the inexpressible sorrow of 
his afflicted parents and family. The 
fairest eulogy of a departed soldier is found 
in the praises of his companions in arms, 
The intelligence of Lieut. Cavenagh’s un- 
timely fate was received in a letter from a 
brother officer, whose affecting words are 
alike creditable to the writer, and the sub- 
ject of his regret.—* Although in a foreign 
country, and far from his relations,fhe did 
not die among strangers to his goodness : 
open, generous, sincere, his excellent heart 
attached to him many friends, who knew 
well how to appreciate his worth while 
living, and deeply to deplore his loss now 
that he is no more.” Devoted to his pro- 
fession, he desired, almost in his last mo- 
ments, that particular attention should be 
paid to ene of his soldiers, who had just 
been taken ill. He was interred on the 

day 
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day following his death, with the military 
honours die to the rank of Captain, 


Mr. Josern Heyrcoce. 

Nov.,..At Sadington, in the: county of 
Leicester, aged 68, Mr. Joseph Heycock, 
one of that valuable class of society to 
whom the Metropolis is indebted for a re- 
gular and ample supply of cattle in Smith- 
fieldmarket. Mr. Heycock was possessed 
of much landed property, besides occu- 
pying,in Sadington and Gumley, a large 
tract of some of the best grazing land in 
the fertile county of Leicester ; and it may 
literally be said, that “ bis hills were white 
over with sheep,” of a description the most 
-beautiful and the most productive. He 
was the descendant of a family long settled 
with great respectability in the county of 
Northampton ; their name was originally 
Acot. Mr. H. formerly lived at Key- 
thorp, in Leicestershire, but had resided 
at Sadington about 20 years. He has 

left a widow and two sons. 


Mr. Jossru Meymorrt. 

P. 572. An unusual mark of respect 
was paid to the memory of the late Mr. 
Joseph Meymott, of the Borough-road, 
Southwark, whose remains were deposited 
in the vault under St. George’s church. — 
He had been, for several successive years, 
principal churchwarden of his parish; and 


by the urbanity of his manners, and sound- 
ness of his judgment, so greatly endeared 
himself to his fellow parishioners, that his 
unexpected and almost sudden death (af- 
ter a very few days illness of a nervous 
fever) has thrown a gloom over the whole 
neighbourhood where he was so well known 


and highly esteemed. Im addition to a 
numerous train of relatives, and intimate 
friends who followed him to the grave, the 
parish officers, and upwards of thirty of 
the principal inhabitants, voluntary joined 
in the procession; which (with the addi- 
tion of the charity children of the parish, 
to whose schools he was treasurer, and a 
liberal benefactor, not only in bis: life- 
time, but by his will) had a most solemn 
and impressive effect; andas a further 
mark of public respect for his memory, the 
parish officers postponed the parochial 
dinner, annually held on the day of the fu- 
neral (St. Thomas’s Day). To his imme- 
diate family and friends, his loss is irre- 
parable: he was, at once, the bright 
example of every Christian virtue, their 
counsellor, their guide, their own familiar 
friend. 


DEATHS, 

1819. T Poonamalee, in the East In- 
June 25." dies, in his 49th year, Lieut, 
J. Hewson, of his Majesty’s 89th reg. 

July... At Trincomalee, from the bite 


of a dog, in his 22d year, Lieut. Henry 
Rushworth, of his Majesty’s ship Liver. 
pool, youngest son of the late Edward 
Rushworth, esq. of Farringford Hall, isle 
of Wight. 

July 15. At Seroor, near Poonab,' in 
command of a Cavalry Brigade, Lieut.- 
col, Montague Cosby, an officer of distin- 
guished merit, who fell a victim to the 
melancholy ravages of the cholera raging 
in that country.—He was eldest son of 
Lieut.-gen. Sir Henry Cosby, of Barnes- 
ville Park, Gloucestershire, and during a 
military career of 34 years active service, 
never visited his native country but once, 
for a period of eighteen months. 

July 22. Near Taulnab, in the East 
Indies, aged 19, Lieut. J. Dilnot Sutton, 
of the Madras Establishment, eldest son 
of Dr. Sutton, of Greenwich. : 

Aug.. At Trincomalee, Robert, se- 
cond son of the late Rev. W. A. Cockey, 
of Ashburton, Devon, a Midshipman on 
board the Minden, Sir R. King.——He was 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat, when 
endeavouring to save the life of another. 

Aug.8. At Arcot, of the cholera morbus, 
after a few hours’ illness, the Lady of Ma- 
jor Mavalister, of the 13th reg. of Light 

ns. 

Aug. 25. At Nagpere, Lieut.-col. Mant, 
commanding 6th reg. of Native Cavalry. 

Sept. ... At the Mauritius, Richard 
Jaques, youngest son of the late Samuel 
Brandram, esq. 

Oct. 30. At Quebec, the Hon, Jenkins 
Williams, one of the Members of the Exe- 
cutive Council, and mary years one of the 
Judges of the Court of King’s Bench for 
that district. 

Nov. 25, At St. Petersburg, Count 
Tormassow, General of Cavalry, and Go- 
vernor of Moscow. 

Dec. 7. In his 18th year, Charles, eld- 
est son of Chas. Coote, esq. of Bellamont 
Forest (Cavan), Ireland. 

Dec. 14. In Upper Grosvenor-street, 
in her 76th year, Lady Anne Fitzwilliam, 
sister to the present Noble Earl. 

Mary, wife of John Wheeler, esq. of 
Manchester. 

Off the Humber, L. Lacy, M. D. aged 
30 years, late Surgeon of his Majesty’s 
cutter Swan, only son of Capt. Lacy, in 
the Jamaica trade. 

Dec. 15. At Gibraltar, Anna Maria 
Teresa, wife of G. Thos. Maddox, esq. 
Deputy Assistant Commissary General. 

In Judd Place West, New-road, in her 
74th year, Elizabeth, widow of William 
Woollett, esq. the eminent historical and 
landscape engraver.— She survived her 
husband 34 years. (See vol. LV. p, 406.) 

Dec. 16. At Fareham, aged 17, Char- 
lotte, youngest daughter of the late P. 
Paton, esq. Admiral of the Red. o 

m. 
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Wm. Wedd, esq. of Foulmire, Cam- 
bridgeshire. He was thrown from his 
chaise a few days previous, which occa- 
sioned his death. 

William, sonof Capt. Foster, of the 
Helen, of Hull, and Mate of that vessel. 
-~He went out shooting on.the Thursday 
preceding, near Marfieet; when his gun 
burst, and part of the breech, near three 
inches loug, went in at his eye, and pene- 
trated nearly to the roof of his mouth, 
where it remained a day or two before it 
could be extracted. Hopes were enter- 
tained of his life until the day of his death, 
when he fell into convulsions. 

Dec. 17. Jane Stewart, wife of Jobn 
Williams, esq. of Kensington Gore, and 
sister of the late Geo. Elliot, esq. 

Dec. 18. At Major House, Suffolk, 
aged 64, Emily, wife of the Right Hon. 
Lord Henniker.—She was the last sur- 
viving daughter of Rob. Jones, esq. for- 
werly of Duffryn, Glamorganshire. 

At Above Hill, aged 49, W. H. Robin- 
son, esq. solicitor, of Lincoln, second son 
of G. Robioson, esq. formerly of Han- 
thorpe, near Bourn, Lincolnshire. 

At Chester, at an advanced age, Wm. 
Bowey, esq. 

At Paddington-green, aged 63, James 
Crompton, esq. 

Dec. 19. At Pixton House, East Grin- 
stead, Sussex, in his 75th year, S. Jeffries, 
esq. many years an inhabitant of. the pa- 
rish of Westmorland, island of Jamaica, 

At Homerton, aged 84, Mrs. Otte. 

ln Wimpole-street, in his 15th year, 
Jacob Wm. the secoad son of John Archer 
Houblon, esq. M. P. for the county of 
Essex. 

in the Crescent, Manchester, aged 76, 
Elizabeth, widow of the late Uriah Bris- 
tow, esq. apothecary, of St. John’s-square, 
Clerkenwell. 

In New Bond-street, Mr. Rob. Birchall. 

In Globe-road, Mile End, in his 55th 
year, David Jones, esq. 

Dec. 20. Wm. Brock, esq. of Hackney. 

In Palace-yard, aged 74, Mr. Heald, 
upwards of half a century at Messrs. 
Drummonds, bankers, Charing Cross. 

Im his 80th year, W. Partridge, esq. of 
Monmouth. 

John, eldest son of John Disney, esq. of 
the Hyde, Essex. 

Dec:21. At Castle Upton, near Bel- 
fast, in ber 8ist year, Grace Mary, wife 
of FP; Whittle; esq. 

‘In Troy-town; Rochester, ‘aged 64, J. 
Donald, esq. tate Collector of Excise for 
the coanty of Kent. 

At Paris, Marshal Serrurier. 

in Eastgate, Lincoln, Bridget, retict of 
the Rev. R. P. Hatton, B. D. formerly 
Rector of Doddington, near Lincoln, and 
Domestic Chaplain to the late Lord Deia- 
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val.. She was in her 90th year, and the 
oldest surviving native of Newark. 

Dec. 22. In Charlotte-street, Bedford- 
square, Charlotte, widow of the late R. 
Ollebar, esq. of Hinwick House, Bedford- 
shire. 

Suddenly, Mr. Cassar Peacock, printer 
of ** The York Courant.” 

At Chelsea, Mrs. Jean Stewart, late of 
St. Martin’s Lane, in her 87th year, and 
41st of her widowhood, much respected by 
all her friends. 

Dec. 23. .The wife of Wm. Porden, 
esq. of Berners-street. 

At Pentonville, aged 24, Mr. Thos. Wil- 
lan, of the Colonial Audit Office, youngest 
son of the late Rev. Rob. Willan, of Card- 
ington, Bedfordshire. 

At Buckland, Herts, in his 14th year, 
Wa. Anthony, only son of the Rev. J. H. 
Michell, Rector of Buckland. 

In York-place, City-road, Jemima, wife 
of Thomas Yallop, esq. 

At Richmond, Surrey, in her 82d year, 
Mrs. Cock. 

In Canonbury-place, Capt. Ray Tay- 
lor, late of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bombay Marine. 

Aged 75, Mr. Matthew Talbot, for ups 
wards of 30 years Secretary of the Gene- 
ral Infirmary, Leeds.—His mind was rich- 
ly stored with biblical knowledge ; he had 
made several translations of the Holy 
Scriptures from the original Hebrew and 
Greek languages ; and was the author of 
a work of vast labour and of great utility, 
entitled “‘ An Analysis of the Holy Bible,” 
as well as of some unpublished works. 

Dec. 24. At Bath, of a rapid decline, 
Mr. ‘Ralph Dowson, of Warnford-court, 
Throgmorton-street. 

At Putney, in her 89th year, Mrs. Eliz. 
Athawes. 

In Lower Connaught-place, Mr. Henry 
Bond, of New Bond-street; having been 
married only four months. 

At Stoke Newington, aged 68, Jasper 
Capper, a member of the Suciety of 
Friends. 

Aged 81, George Bagster, esq. of St. 
Pancras, 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 45, Charlotte 
Catharine, wife of Capt. Jas. Walker, G.B. 
of the Royal Navy, and daughter of the 
late Right Hon. Gen. Sir J. Irvine, K.B. 

Harriet Anne, daughter of the late Jas, 
Willett, esq. of Brighthelmstoue, Sussex. 

At his house in the Commercial-road, 
aged 63 years, George Faith, esq. 

Dec. 25. At Hertford, in her 71st year, 
the relict of the late John Dimsdale, esq. 

At Great Ealing, Middlesex, George 
Hopewell Stephens, esq. Rear Admiral of 
the Red. 

Aged 22, James, eldest son of Thos. 
Borradaile, esq. of Streatham Common, 

: At 
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At Edgeworth, Gloucestershire, in his 
63d year, the Rev. Anthony Freston, Rec- 
tor of that place. 

In the Abbey, Abingdon, aged 35, Sam. 
Sellwood, esq. Fellow of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

Dec. 26. Mr. Jobn Hargrave, of North- 
umberland-street, King’s Messenger. 

In Southampton-row, Bloomsbury, John 
Haig, esq. 

At Worcester, aged 88, Mrs. Lavie, mo- 
ther of Mr. Lavie, of Frederick’s-place, 
and of Capt. Sir T. Lavie, K.C.B, 

In Portugal-street, Liacoln’s Inn Fields, 
io his 75th year, much respected, Mr. 
William Clarke, an eminent law-book- 
seller, having resided ov the same spot 
52 years. 

Frances, fourth daughter of Hen. Rich- 
mond, esq. Commissiover of the Customs. 

In Nottingham-street, aged 62, Wm. 
Hicks, esq. . 

At Hackney, in bis 8ist year, the Rev. 
J. Creighton. 

Dec. 27, Aged 16, Francis, second son 
of Francis William Sanders, esq. of Lin- 
eoln’s Inn. 
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Suddenly, the wife of Richard Waring, 
esq. of Lewisham. 

Dec. 28. Mr. Wm. Norman, many 
years Registrar of Lottery Tickets im the 
Stamp Office Department. 

Aged 72, Alexander Sutherland, ‘esq. 
an eminent apothecary of Great Queen- 
street, Westminster ; and father of Dr. 
Sutherland of Great George-street.—His 
death was awfully sudden, being found 
dead in his bed without the least previous 
indisposition. 

At her father’s at Harnden, in Kent, 
aged 16, Margaret, fourth daughter of 
Henry Wise Harvey, esq. His eldest 
daughter, Elizabeth, wife of Capt. George 
Hilton, Royal Navy, died aged 26, at 
Canterbury, February 25th last, leaving 
one infant daughter... 


Dec. 31. Mr. Henry Widnell, aged 
87, many years carpet manufacturer, 
No. 12, Holboro. 


Lately. 10 Sloane-street, Mrs. Isabella 
Elmsly, relict of Peter Elmsly, esq. the 
well-known and justly-respected book- 
seller in the Strand, whose death is re- 
corded in vol. LXXIL, p, 477. 





A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 15, 1818, TO DECEMBER 14, 1819. 














. Males... 12574 In all : Males... 9671 In all 
Christened } Females 11796 ¢ 24,300 | Sutel ; Females 9557 19,298 
Whereof have died, | 5 and 10 826 | 40 and 50 2095] 80. and 90 666 
under 2 years 4779 | 10 and 20 631 | 50 and 60. 1918] 90 and 100 144 
Between 2 and 20 and 30 «=1577| 60 and 70 1600}1000|,102 0 
5 years 1771 | 50 and 40 1990] 70 and 80 1230/1010) 103, 1 
Decreased in the Burials this Year 477. 

DISEASES. Hemorrhage ....... eradeces ST[Teething ....0..,..cepecseee 502 
BRGCEES ..ccccocecccocecceces 82]Hooping Cough ...........750/Thrush ..... wheneones soveeeel 1B 
Apoplexy and Suddenly 178] Hydrophobia..........c00000 PUP OUUED Wcdponcccccnacppooueaee’ 8 
AStha ....cc.cecersescecees 799) Inflammation .........+.+ 1243 CASUALTIES. 
Rae Ii{Inflammation of the Li- {Broken Limbs .. ............ 1 
CAncer...ir.icorcerccscocceses BU] VOR. .cceccvee ceseee oc V SUUTR fapccccaseqetengninntepth 27 
CREMROR  .cncepecepcecsonse WW [nsanity.......ccccccecserees 240 DEBUBER ovcosctecnqsocensine 97 
Consumption ........«0+ S839) Jaundice .....c.ccereeceseeees 81/ Excessive Drinking ......... + 
Convulsions.........+ oo0e3076] Measles ........cesecseceeees 695|Executed* ..... Rcecccveceges 10 
[PIED axtericeccesicccsocceces 91) Miscarriage ........cs.ses00-+ Found Dead _ ..........s0008 10 
Diarrhopa .......ccccseseseese+2| MOrtification.......secaseee 399} Fractured .......00..0+ papdoos 
Dropsy ...000.ccccocccececes 684/Old Age and Debilty. - 1850} Frightened...:......scecseseeee 4 
Dropsy in the Brain ...... 417| Palsy ......000..ceeereneeeeee202) Killed by Falls and seve- 
Dropsy in the Chest ......143 Venereal . Ddboe ccoccccccescase 14] ral other Accidents......65 
Dysentery ..,...ccereeeseereeee?| RHEUMALISM  .,4000-seee0eee10} Killed by Fighting .........1 
Epilepsy  ....cerssescccssceerel Rupture ove Killed by Prt secee see 1 
Eruptive Diseases.........+..4|Screphula oo0e28} Murdered’ ....s.ceececeeeesveeS 
Sayeprin. or St..Antho-.. [Small Pox .,.......0.sce0e 719 Poisoned........ copenvel 

DY’S Fire ....ssceseseseseeseeS/SOre Throat and Quinsey..1 9/Scalded ..........<0.. deedscecedh 
Fever. voosesccccsess eoveeverLOODISPAasM ..recererecesecsecseeces 4iStrangled ........00« dedovouvool 
Fever, (Ty phus) .soses-o0++05 7/Stil DOIN... .1000seceeeeeeseeesO 1 SUMOCAEM ...scccesee vecvadenc® 


Fistula .....00. ee rongees o+eneeeO[Stone,... pesrege ‘evan 9A Smicides. «......00006+ csthnnge iS 
FU. cvecevccsccbaccpseepeceses 1 Stoppage in in n the ‘Stomach 1 —— 
Ga. ncconccsccnnctiqasces coved HSuddenly.........ccscocecees 31 Total. 266 


* There have been Executed in Loniion and the County of Surrey 28.; af which 
number 10 only have been reported to be Buried within the Bills of Mortality. 
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in 132 

Cotman’s Antiquities of Normandy 409 

Cottage Agriculture, benefits of 222 

County History, Compendium of 12, 105 

Grabbe, Rev. George, on the poetry of 397 

Crests, curious coats of arms, &c. 30; 
127, 130, 210, 211,316 

Criminal Laws, discussion on 354 

Cromwell, Oliver, quety respecting a de- 
fence of 2. portrait of 422 

Crystat Mine found in France 253 

Crusaders, benefits of 510 

Curate deprived of bis ouracy 174 

Currant Shiéub, when first imported 232 

Ctirry, Dr James, wiémoir of 566 

Custom House Oaths, memorials against 81 

Dacre, Baroness, memoir of 371 

Dandipart, or Dandyprat, definition of 7 

Dandy, definition of 7. remark'on 599 

Dartmbor Forest, plan for cultivating 632 

Daun cey, Philip, memoir of 372 

Deafnéss, new instrument for 159 

Dean, Forest of, new church in 134 

Decies, title of noticed 386, 482 

Deism and Christianity contrasted 293 

Delafosse, Rev. R. M. death of 181 

Denmark, intelligence from 78, 170,266 

Derbyshire, Compendium of Courity His- 
tory 12,105 

Devises, visit to 26 

Devon, Worthies of 396 

Dibdin’s Greek and Latin Classits no- 
ticed 194° 

Dinmore, Mr: on Contagion 496 

Diodorus Siculus, veracity of 403 

Direction Posts, utility of 324 

Dissenters, on the cause of the intrease of 
597 

Divining Rod, remarks on 132, 215. 

_ experiments of 215 

Divorce, first instance of, in Rome 404 

ille, Vise. memoir of 469 

Douglas, Hon. Frederick Sylvester North, 
account of 468 

— Rev. James, memoir of 565 

Dramatic Writers illustrated 120 

Dryden, poetry of 121, 399, 499, 500 

Dudley, Catherine, any issue ? 326 

Duelling, on the suppression of 134. 
essay on 194, 296 

Dumaresq, Capt. Philip, memoir of 88 

Dyer’s Privileges of Cambridge Uni+ 
versity 29 

East Meon Church, Hants, described 
297, 298 

Eaton House, Cheshire, description of 


893 
Eau Brink Drainage cut 363 7 
Edinburgh; tesolatton of bankers at ?} 


Painburgh Review censured 314, 502 
Eglington, Earl of, memoir of 564 
Egypt, Antiqoarian Researches in 62: 
Travels in 349 
Eguptian Mumniy presented to the 
University Museum of Edinburgh 63 
———_ Antiquities 541 
Ely Cathedral School 23 , 
Enclosures, injurious effects bf 220 
England, state of society in 291 
Epic Poems, on the subjects of 33, 124; 
propriety of rhimes in 499. superiority 
of blank vetse in 501 
Epigram from the. Greek Anthologia 
502 
Equitable Assurance Society, noticed 218 
Eviclid, Elements of 594 
Evelyn's Aticedotes of Sir J. Chardin 512 
Evening Lectures on Sundays commend- 
ed 492 
Executioners, hints to 219 
Eyes, best artificial lights for? 482 
Pairfold, visit to 26 
Farms, benefit of small ones 221 
Ferguson, ou happiness 230 
Ferries, ow converting, into bridges 400 
Fife, Earl, agricultural improvements 229 
Fire-damp, explosion of 453 
Fires: in the Talbot steam vessel 
at Henley upon Afden 81. in’ New- 
foundland 171. in Whitechapel “175: 
St. Mary Axe ib. Old Change i. ‘at 
Newtown Butler 268. in Whitechapel 
454. at Hounslow 558 
Fit: Clarence, Major, 
Egypt 62 
Flowers, on the vartation of 8 
Fontevrault, town of, described 115 
Forbes, James, memoir of 179 
Fordyce, ow Happiness 230 
Foster family, notice of 98 
Four Crosses, origin of the sign 408 
France, intelligence fromm 76, 169, 265, 
361, 450, 553, 629. Royal lustitute 
of 156. crystal mine found in 253s 
cbanges of ministry 450. opening of 
Parliament 553. Budget 629 
Punded Property, remarks on 388 
Galbraith, Arthur, killed by lightning 188 
Garritk, talents of 140, 490 
Gas, Oxygen, remedy forconsumption! 59 
Gas Lights, portable patent for 350 
Gay's Chair, representation of 294 
George 111. Kitig, state of liealth 83; 175, 
208, 365, 453, 558 
George, Henry St. murder of 458 
Germany, intelligenre from 77, 170, 
266, 362, 450, 554, 630 
Gifford, remarks on Shakspeare 18, 19 
Gilpin, Rev. ¥m. letters of 503, 606 
Gladiators, first exiibited at Rome 508 
Glasgow, reform meetings at 267 
Weavers, mode of living 632 
Glass, whew first used for mirrors 305, 
method of tempering 447 
Glass-making, imported from France 305 
Gloucester, 


79. 


Researches in 
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Gloucester, ace. of 26 

Goat, ou the sign of 15 

Gold found in Cornwall 254 

Goldsmith, Otiver, on the poetry of 50T 

Good Voman, sign of 109 

Goose and Gridiron, sigu of 209, 482 

Gottingen, Royal Society at 350 

Governments, nature of 522 

Grampound,motion for disfranchising 264 

Grass Land, eultivation of G02 

Gravitation, cause of, discovered 253 

Gray, Thomas, on the poetry of 39y 

Greece, modern, state of 444 

Greek, Mr. Calbo’s lectures on 60 

Greek Psaltery, noticed 608 

Green, Rev. /V. account of 3. Abp. 
Newcome’s letter to ib. Bp. Bagot’s 
letter to 4. original letters to 100, 
212, 320, 414, 503, 606 

Grosvenor, Earl, seat of, described 593. 
family of 16. 

Gwynn, John, memoirs of 214 

Hackney Coaches, probidited in London 
396 

Halifax, on the etymology of 592 

Hamilton, Duke of, will of 572 

Hand-writing; huwan character decided 
hy 205,301 

Hangmen,bints to 219 

Hansard, Sit Richard, monument of 514 

Happiness, opiniuns of eminent writers 
on 230- 

Mardings, George, memoir of 425 

Harrison, J. iwuicted for sedition 79 

Hlelter Skelter, derivation of 16 

Heraldic Painting, remarks on 200 

Heraldry, remarks on 394. query re- 
specting 609’ 

Herculaneum, description of 195. ruins 
of 482 








Munuscripts, progress of 
445. report of 541 

FSTervodetus, veracity of defended 402 

Herringhum, Rev. W. memoir of P81 

Hesilrige, Sir Arthur Grey, memoir 468 

Fleycock, Joseph, death of 638 

Historians, avcient, on translations of 154 

Historie Relation, onthe extent of 504,604. 

History, Eocal, advantages of 225- 

Hobhouse; John Cam, arrest of 560 

Hogarth, pic- ares of 200 

Holiis, Fhomras, character of 36 

Holy Wells, in Cornwall, noticed 132 

Blomer,.rema:ks on bis Poetry 3 on 
the merits of 122, on Pope's trans- 
lation of 295. old MS copy of his 

__ Thiad discovered 445 

Horace, Dr. Bentley's alteration of a pas- 
sage in h7 

ITotham, Sir Charles, family of 22 

Howell, Josep, mem: it of 337 

Hudson, Joker, trial of 519 

Hangerford, Sit George, account of 2 

Family, notice uf $8. en- 
qsdéries respecting 366 

Hunt, Henry, arcesy yf at Manchester 
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172. examination of 173. bailed at 
Lancaster 267. procession into Lon 
don 269 , 

Hutcheson, on happiness 230 

Hydraulic Engine, newly invented 254 

Hydrometer, wewly invented 542 

ygrometer, newly invented 350 

Iiiad of Homer, old MS copy discovered 
445 

India, missions to 262 

Inns, remarks on the signs of 15, 209 

Insolvent Debtors, Bill for relief 560, 62% 

Treland, distressed state of 52 

Ttaly, intelligence from 77, 266, 362, 
450, 630. aceount ef 525. letter 
from, to Lord Lovell! 195 

Jackson, Dr. Cyril, death of 273. ‘cha 
racter vindicated 314. memoir of 459. 
services at Christ Chureh 486. cha- 
racter of by Dr. Parr 573 

—— ias, account of 471 

Jamaica, trial at, for vivlating of slave 
trade laws 519 

James II. bronze statue of 162 

Jennings, David, mew vir of 566 

Jewish €oins, Leusden’s account of 9& 

—= Hospital, Mile End Road, aeceunt 
of 489 

John, King, acc. of discovery of his body 
307 

Jones, John, trial of 519 

Jonson, illustrations of 18 

Jordan, River, account ef 142: 

Julius Cesar, taleuts of 511 

Junius with his Vizor up 100 

Juries m Rome 5 

Juvenile Depravity, exteut of 6% 

Kames, Lord, on happiness 230 

Kamischatka, account vf 437 

Kean, Mr. sword of state presented to 
516. Sir J. Sinclair’s leteer to 517% 
Mr. Kean's answer éd. 

Kent, Duke of, memorial of 338 

Kentish Divine, Tour of 25,111 

Keos, or €os, custom at noticed 50% 

Ker, Lady Essex, death of 286 

Kinnaird, William, acquittal of 83 _ 

Knatchbull, Sic Edward, memoir of 37¥ 

Knevett family, particulars requested 482 

Knives, when first made 232 

Knudworth, where situated 104 

Labour the source of wealth 388 

Lambe, Capt. J. account of requested 4289 

Lancaster As-izes, bills presented for 
sedition 267 

Landed Property, remarks on 388 

Latin Prosody, Dr. Carey's remarks on 
419 

Lawrence, Sir Thomas, where born? 9& 

Lead Mines in Derby, punishment for 
stealing in 396 

Leatherseillers Hall, drawing of, suggest- 
ed 482 

Lectures on Sunday Evenings om 
mended 492 

Lee, Six Henry, notite of 409 - 


Lox, 











Lees, Jokn, inquest on, adjourned 364 

Leusden's account of Jewish Coins 29 

Libel Bill, meeting of Booksellers ou 559. 
declaration against ib. 560. dehate on 
622, 625. Booksellers’ petition 627 

Libraries, on establishing, for the cheap 
circulation of constitutional works 387 

Lightnng, dreadful effects of 188. straw, 
a conductor of 542 

Limerick, ancient medat found in 353 

Lincota’s Inn Hail, improvements in 455 

Lind, Dr. not the first discoverer of ren- 
dering salt-water fresh 413, 488 

Linen, when first used for shirts 395 

Literature, state of in Arabia 252. in 
Qu.Aune’s reign 583. ingratitude to589 

Lithégraphy, Sevefelder’s history of 157 

Loadstone, when first known 304 

Locke, subscriptions for a monument of 
386. monument to suggested 590. 
talents of commended 59? 

London, Loyal Declaration 366. Lord 
Mayor elected ib. publication on the 
Buildings, &e. noticed 482. children 
of paupers’ 633. See Aldermen, Com- 
mon Council. 

Londen Bridge, account of 305 

Lopez, Sir M. sentence for bribery 455 

Jat, department of, fossils, &c. fuund 350 

Lovell, Lord, letter to, from Ltaly 195 


Lusiad,remarks on 35.English version | 26 ~ 


Lynde, Sir H. notice of 98. tracts of 194 
Lyons, ancient-ruins at discovered 64 
Lysons, Samuel, memoir of 90, 274 
Machine for Printing, newly "invented 
447. for forming metallic dies, &c. ib. 
Machinery, improvements in 61 
Madras, effect of missions at 262 
Mails, new plan for conveying 176 
Malt, new duty upon 74 
Dlanchester, Reform meeting at 17I. in- 
dictments for disturbances at 267. 
meetings respecting 265,267, 268, 269 
New Bailey, account of 224, 386 
‘facturing Districts, distress of 624 
Map of the Earth, when first made 396 
Margate Pier, rated to the Poor 453 
Marine Forces, motion for increasing 62) 
Marius, the Roman Consul, acc. of 406 
Markets, Prices of 95,191, 287, 383, 479, 
575, 640 
Marriage, trial for breach of promise 633 
Marriages, validity of certain 129, 203 
Marseilies, customs at noticed 509 
Mary-ie-bone Gardens, notice of 290. 
old Queen’s Head and Artichoke 401 
Meagher, charge against for firing among 
the crowd S64 
Mechanism, curious piece of 61 
Medal, antient, found in Limerick 353 
Menai Bridge, commencement of 350 
Meteorological -Table 9A, 190, 286, 382, 
478,574 . 
Meymott, Joseph, character of 638 
Mickile’s trausiation of the Lasiad 126 
Milton, poetry of 36,122, 392, 500 
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Mineralogy of Scotland, discoveries 447 

Misdemeanour, new bill for trials of 550, 
621, 623, 625, 628 

Missionaries voticed 600 

Missionary Society, Report of 118 

Missions to the East Indies 26¢ 

Mitchell, Lieut. Charles, acc. of 567 

Moises, Dr. Hugh, death of 184 

Montgomery, James, on the poetry of B99 

Moore, Thomas, on the poetry of 398 

Mortality, Bills of 95, 19:, 287, 388, 479, 
575, 640 

Moseley, Dr, Benjamin, memoir of 374 | 

Mottoes, curious coat of arms; &e. 30, 
127, 130, 210, 211, 310 

Mountain, moving, near Namur 64 

Mungo Park, information respecting 40 

Music, questions respecting 616 

Mussel, Ebenezer enquiries respecting386 

National Debt, not injurious 227 

————. Schools, statement of 84 

Navius, Altius, anecdote of 327 

Navy, pensions granted to widows of 
officers and clerks in 365 

Netherlands, intelligence from 77, 169, 
266, 362, 450, G30 

Nets noticed by Dr. A. Clarke 136 

Nettleton, on Happiness 230 . 

New Street, Westminster, remarks on 588 . 

Newcastle Typographical jy ac- 
count of 37 

- Abp. originalletters of 3, 102, 


Newfoundland, fire at I71 

Newholm, co. Lanark, antiquities at 25% 

Newton, Bp. Thomas, original letters of 
101, 320 

Normandy, antiquities of 409 

North Shields, antiquities near 541 

Nuge 4ntique 231, 304, 395 

Odyssey, authenticity of 507 

Old Nick, derivation of 16 

Old Queen's Head and Artichoke, account 
of 401 

Onslow, Admiral Sir Rickard, will of 574 

- Serjeant, elected Recorder of 
Guildford 80 

Ormond, Marq. letter of Charles I. to 213° 

Otway, on the poetry of 399 

Owen, Robert, pian of, defended 598 

Oxford, why named Rhedycina? 2, 290. 
visit to 25. St. Martin’s, or Carfax 
church in, described 201, 223, 580. ad- 
dress from the City to the Regent 267 

Terms, query reupect ing 510 

University, Prizes 539, 619. elec- 
tion of members 348, proceedingy of 
‘443. cenferthe title LL.D. on Prince 
Cobourg 453. Loyal Address to the 
Prince Regent 557 

Oxygen Gas, remedy for consumption 15¢ 

Paye, Rev. Dr. William, memoir of 374 

Painted Chamber at Westminster, dis- 
coveries in 390, 399. paintings in 391 











- Paisiey, Reform meetings at 207 


Paiey, Dr, on Happiness 230 
Palm- 
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Palm trees, properties of 100, 599 

Paimer, John, actor, notice of 491 

Pancras, 8mall Pox! Tospital; report of 84 

Pantheon, notice of 290 

Pantomime first introduced at Rome 508 

Paper Property, remarks on 388 

Paris, Matthew, on a translation of 131 

Parish Registers, importance of 490 

Parliament, proceedings in 69, 164, 258, 
354, 456, 545, 621. state of the re- 
venue discussed 73. tew taxes pro- 
posed 74. prorogued 358. papers 
presented to, relative to the state of 
zhe Country 542. discussion on the 
Rege @’s Address 545; 546. discussion 
on Reform meetings 551, 552. peti- 
tion to, by the Booksellers against the 
Libel Bill 627 

Parsons, Bp. John, memoir of 635 

Pauper Children iw London 633 

Penny Clubs recommended 488 

Pepper, «ew duty upon 74 

Perry, Oliver Hazard, mewoir of 378,573 

Persian Army, remarks on 141 

Pheniz, a pslm-tree, notice of 599 

Phidias, anecdote of 327 

Philipson family, notice of 98 

Rowland, notice of 296 

Phillips, Chas. speech at BibleSociety 422 

Parendlogy; Essay ov 204, 301. 
Spurzheim’s system 609 
t ¢, Sir Arthur, wemoir of 371 

p> - sees anecdote of 327 

Playfair, Dr. James, memoir of 179 


Professor John, death of 87. 


memoir of 179, 2 277. character of 278 
Plutarch, passage in, explained 99 
Plutarchi Moralia, translation of 386 
Poems, Epic, ov the subjects of 124 
Poetry, state of, in the 19th century 316, 

397, 398, 399, 498. on rhimes in 499 
Poets, modern, bints to 502. list of mo- 

dern Briti-b 595 
Poluvized Light explained 350 
Political Economy, observations on 219 
Polwhele’s trauslation of Theocritus 311. 

Essay on the Soul 47, 313 
Pompeii, excavations of 64, 350 
Poor, seitiement of 83. employment of 

103, 104. Owen’s plan for relieving 

598. land portioned to 602 
——— Lows, hints on the 207 
~—— Hate, plaus for reducing 39,202, 602 
Pope, poetry of 121, 122, 499, 500, 584. 

translation of Homer 295 
Porden, Miss, poem of noticed 111 
Porson, Professor, monument for 83. 
Porter, Miss, on Cahets in France 8,327 

Dr. J. Bp. of Clogher, death 179 

Potatoes, great produce of 558 
Priestiey, ‘Dr. Joseph, epitaph on 495 
Primogeniture, ou the law of 318 
Prince Regent visits Warwick 267. ad- 

dress to, from Oxford id. prorogues 

Parliament 358. aquatic excursions 

364. speech on opening of Parliament 


Dr. 


456. Oxford loyal address to.557 
Princess of Wales, \etter respecting 36 
Printing Machines, new 254, 447 
Prior, Matthew, poetry of 584 
Privy Counseilors, precedence uf 482 
Property, different descriptions of 388 
Protagoras banished from Athens, 327 
Psaims, query respecting initials to 131 
——- Abp. Secker’s remarks on 417, 418 
Psaitery, Greek, notice of 608 , 
Pynson, antient publications of 507 
Quesitor of Rome, functions of 5 
Ramond, on the Cagots of France 225 
Ranelagh, Lord, conviction of for an as- 

sault 633 
Reculver, damage at; by high tides 458 
Redmile, Thoinas, subscription for 314 
Reform, debates on 260, 626 

Meetings, debates.on 551 
—+— Society. Female 80 
Reformers, meeting of, at Manchester 

171. at Smithfield 178. at Glasgow, 

Paisley, and Leeds 267 
Refuge for the Destitute, Report 455 
Regent's Canai, \wunel of 105 
Registers, Parish, importance of 490 
Regulus, enormous serpent killed by 404 
Relics, value attached to 38 
Religion, state of in Bombay. 27. reflee- 

tions on 56,57. scoffing at censured.494 
Revenue, state of 73, 356 
Rhedycina, why Oxford so named? 290 
Rhymes, propriety of, in Epic Poetry 290, 

499 
Ricard’s translation of Plutarchi Moraliz 

586 
Richard UTE. curious prophecy respeets 

ing 483 
Richmond, Duke; memoir of 369, 466 
Ridding, Mary, trial of 270 
Ritig, ancient, found 598 
Roberts, Rev. Peter, death of 181 
Rogers, Samuel, poetry of 399 
Roman Coins discuveted 63 

Emperors and Pontiffs, chrono: 

logy 319 

Soldier, prowess of 508 
Rome, Juries in 5. antient customs of 

404, 405. theatre first built at 508. 

Senators and Plebeians id. Pantv- 

mime first iatroduced i, first exhi- 

bition of Gladiators ié. first trials for 

poisoning 2. 

Romit/y, Sir S. biographical notice 338 
Rascommon County, disturbedstate of 453 
Rose, George, origival leter of 395. 

meawir of 528, 529 
Rowe, on the date and place of bis birth 

230, 318 
Royal Institute of France 156 
Ruiers, instrumentality of 510 
Russell, Ld. John, speech on Reform 626 
Russia, intelligence from 78, 170, 266, 

363, 450, 620 

Bible Society of 619 
Rider, Capt. John, uotice of 38 
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St. David's Church Union Socicry , 
Prizes 251 

St. George, Henry, murder of 453 

St. George's Fields, sculpwure figures in 
the new building noticed 482 

St. Martin's Church, Oxford 122, 201,580 

St. Martin-le-Grand, Register of 290. 
rains in 325 

St. Sepulchre’s Church, account of 577 

St. Swithin, Monks of, anecdote of 395 

Salisbury, visit to 27,111.BeltYower at305 

Salt, superstition respecting 232. for 
agriculture, duty free 176 

Salt, Henry, researches in Egypt 63 

Salt water, on rendering it fresh 413 

Sand, Charies Louis- account of 345 

Santa Fe, taken by the Americans 452 

Sarazin, Gen. couviction of 169 

Sarum, Old, visit to 112 

Saturday, wmourous complaint of 515 

Savings Banks, increase of 84. benefits 
-of 488, penny clubs recommended id, 

Saw-miil erected near London 304 

Scala Chronica, notice of 194, 290 

Scarlet Fever first known in England 396 

Schools, Public, investigation of 601 

Science, state of in Arabia 252 

Scott, J. his ** Angler,” pirated 407 

Scott, Walter, on the poetry of 317, 397 

Scriptures, Bellamy’s translation of, cen- 
sured 197. defended 496. autho- 
tised version defended 322. authen- 
ticity of 493, 587. remarks on a 
passage in 596 

Sea-water, on rendering fresh 413, 488 

Secker, Abp. original letters of 414, 416 

Sedan Chairs, first known in England 397 

Seditious Practices 175 

Seditious Meetings Bill, debate on 621, 
622, 623, 628 

Seeds, foreign, on the culture of 518 

Senefelder’s History of Lithography 157 

Sertorilus, anecdote of 327 

Severn, Whale ki'led in the 453 

Shadwell, T. notice of 120 

Shakspeare, illustrations of 18. remarks 
on & passage in 119, 319, 507. seal- 
ring ef 290. poetry of 399 

Sherborne, Abbey house at described 209 

Shipwrecks, noticed 557 

Shirley, Sir R. account of 118 

Shyp of Folys, edition of 507 

Siddons, Mrs. visit to Cambridge Uni- 
versity 174° 

Sieber, F. W. Travels of 349 

Signs of Inns, remarks on 15, 109 

Silk Stockings, when first worn 305 

Sinclair, Sir J. letter to Mr. Kean 516 

Sinking Fund, remarks on 258 

Stave Trade, trial of dealers 519 

Small Pox Hospital at Pancras @4 

Smith, Wm. the comedian, talents of 
490. will of 365. «memoir 375 

——— Adam, on Happiness 230 

Snow, red, definitionwf 254 : 

Soceety, compared with former times 291. 


Solicitors, origin of the name 513 

Somers, Lord, on the Partition treaty 194 

Somerville, Lord, memvir of 370 

Soul, Polwhele’s Essay on 313 

Southampton; visit to 112 

Spain, intelligence trom 169, 266, 369, 
450, 554. feverin 362 

Spartans, custom of noticed 508 

Spectacles invention of 395 

Spence, Rev. Joseph, account of 412 

Spurzkeim, Dr. system of 609 

Stanchio, inscriptions on the castle 6 

Standish, Frances, information requested 
482 

Stanley, Sir Edward, notice of 482 

Staunton Harold Church, co. Leicester11@ 

Steam Boat in America 62 

Steam Engine for propelling coaches 254 

Stent, Henry, trial 270. petition for 564 

Stewart of Ballylawn family, notice 9% 

Stewart Papers, acc, of 156. investiga- 
tion 541 

Stocks, prices of 96,192, 288, 384, 480,576 

Stone church, inscription in 577 


* Storm at Montreal 630 


Siraw Rope, conductor of lightning 542 

Stuarts, mausoleums of 62, assumed 
titles of 103 

Suicide forbidden in the Sixth Commané- 
ment 600 

Sunday Evening Lectures commended 491 

Swann, Henry, conviction of for bribery 
174. sentence 455 

Swearing, Ordinanee against 327 

Sweden, intelligence from 78, 266, 630. 
literary improvements 619 

Swift, Dean, anecdote of 408 

Tatler, remarks on a passage in 218 

Taxation, advantages of 227 

Taxes, additional 69, 70, 74 

Tea, new duty ypon 74 

Temple Hall, Inner, described 579 

Thames, plan of westward, suggested 3% 

Theatrical Register 85, 176, 270, 316; 
456, 560, 633 

Themistius, plagiarism of 215 

Theocritus, Polwhele’s translation of 311 

Thomson, James, original letters of 295. 
poetry of 399 

Tiber River, researches on 64 

Tiger, Lieut. Collett’s contest with 483 

Tiles, ancieut 570 

Time, on the regulation of 246 

Tithes, case respecting 268 

Tobacco, new duty upon 74 

Tomkins, Thomas, monument for 176 

Tour of a Kentish Divine 25, 111 

Townshend, Mr. Fox, monument for 83 

Training Prevention Bill, debate on 622, 
624, 625 

Travancore, effectof missions at 262 

Traverse, right of, repealed 550 

Trelawzy, Sir J. original letter 296 

Turkey, intelligence from 78, 266,450,554 

Turpin, highwayman, ace, of 104, 599 

Tyndal’s Bib'e Translation burnt 232 

Vaccination, 
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Vaccination, progress of 84, 170 

Vagrancy, evils of 487 

Valerius Maximus, ancient anecdotes 
from 199, 326, 404, 508 

Pegetables, when first brought into Eng- 
land 304 

Vestry Meetings, Clergymen to preside455 

Vesuvius, chemical discovery on 446 

Vice, on the Suppression of 133 

Wachsel, J. C. death and character 469 

Wales, state of society in 291 

Watker, Sir Adm. Hovenden, ac. of ? 510 

Waller, Edmund, notice of 597 

Walter of Limoges, who? 98 

Warton, Thomas, poetry of 399 

Warwick, visited by the Prince Regent267 

Wasp-eater, sivgular instance of 364 

Water, newly diseuvered power of 542 

Watson, Serj. killed by a private 80 

Watt, James, memoir and character of 
275, 463, 637 

Weald, meaning of 408 

Weaith, and its different qualities 388 

Weavers of Glasgow, mode of living 632 

Webcr, Mr. critiqne on his edition of 
Beaumont and Fletcher 19 

Welsh Emigrants on the Missouri 556 

Welsh Language, beauties of 328 

West End Pair, rivt at 175 

West Indies,intelligence 266, 452,556,630 


Westminster, painted chamber at $90. 
remarks on new street 58! ’ 

Westmiasier School, Ade\phi of Terefite 
performed at 600, 617 

Whaie killed in the Severn 453 

Wheat, extraordinary produce 363 

White, Henry Kirke, monument for 83 

W hitechapel, fires in 175, 454 

W ibtoft, buman skeléton found néar 458 

Wild-goose Chase, derivation of 15 

Willis, Henry Norten, memoir of 276 

Wiltshire, manufacturing distress in 82 

Winchester Cathedral, remarks on 29. 
repairs at 133. repairs vindicated 306, 
architecture of 305. inscription in 322 

School, remarks on 601 

Windmills, when first known 304 

Witnesses, expences of 83,594 

Wold, meaning of 36, 216, 408 4 

Wolseicy, Sir Charles, absurdly nominated 
Legislatorial Attorney and Represent- 
aive for Birmingham 79. Bills of 
Indictment found against ib. oe 

Worcester, King John’s body found 367 

Wye River, plan for converting ferries 
into moveable bridges over 400 

Yates, Rev. Dr. Rich. History of Bary St. 
Edmund's 194. notice of his Monastic 
History 386 

Yerk, meeting at 268 
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Adjumentum, or Prayers for Sunday 619 

African Committee 612 

Alchemist, atale 347 

Aldborough described 343 

Ancient History, stories from 142 

Anecdotes, Political and Literary 41 

Annual Biography and Obituary 527 

Annual Register 610 

Anstey, T. Travellers, a poem 332 

Anti-Deist 435 

Aristotle, Nichomachean Ethics of 54 

Asia, scenes in 142 

Authoress, a tale 250 

Hank Notes, on payments in 531 

Barlee, Rev. C. Adjumentam 610 

Baron, Dr. John, onTuberculated Accre- 
tions 440 

Barrow, £ Reward of Industry 440 

Bass, Thorough, the child’s Introduction 
to 616 

Bee, Jacob, Diary of 614 

Bellamy, J. Anti-Deist 435 

Belsham, T. on Religious Parties 57 

Bentham’s “* Church of Englandism,” 
examined 534 

Bidder, G. extraordinary calculations by 
442 

Bilson, M. Rambles of a Butterfly 538 


Birmingham, Hutton’s History of 524. 


Pye’s Description of 523 
Blakemore, R, Letter on Poor Laws 535 


Blasphemy, Letter on Prosecution for 642 

Bowdich, T. C. ov African Committee 612 

Bray, Wiiliam, Evelyn's Memoirs 233 

Britain, Prolusions on 242 

Burney, Capt.J. Voyages of Discovery 436 

Butterfly, Rambles of a 538 

Byron, Lord, Mazeppa43. Don Juan 152 

Cabatlva, Narrative of the Loss of 154 

Calculations,extraordinaryexamplesol44g 

Cambridge University vindicated 613 

Carey, Dr. Latin Prosody 748 

Charlotte, Queen, Memvirs of 428 

Chateauvreuxr, Letters on Italy 523 

Chemical Analysis, Treatise on 615 

Chemistry, Elements of 58 

Chess, on the Game of 442 

Children, Stories for 347 

Clergyman's Almanack for 1820, 538 

Climbing Boys, Address on superseding 

the necessity of 336 
Constant, B. Eulogium on Sir S. Romilly 
337 

Crabbe, Rev. George, Tales of the Hall 45 

Crowe, H, Theophilus 249 

Cruttwell, R. on English Finance 248 

David, soug to 243 

Deism Refuted 342 

Diary of Jacob Bee 614 

Dickson, J. H.. Prevalence of Fever 338 

Don Juan, a poem, by Lord Byron 152 

Durham, Letter to the ame ul 
ties 




















Duties of Parents and Children 612 
Early 617 
Eliot, M. Pegey and ber Mamma 347 
Ellipse, Elements of the 442 
z s Natural Theology} 442 
English Finance 248 

ist's im 536 
Evans, Rev. J. Sermon 534 
Evelyn's Memvirs 233, 335, 430 
Fever, on the Prevalence of 538 
Fosbrooke, T. D. Hist. of Gloucester 521 
~ W. J. Serwon by 441. Letters to 

16 
Francken, C. W- Loss of Ship Cabalva 154 
Fudger fudged 249 
Gamble, J. rhe on Ireland 51 
Gardiner, Rev. J. Sermon by 331 
Gilbert, R. Clergyman’s Almanack 538 
Gioachino Greco, on Game of Chess 442 
Gloucester, History of 521 
og Hali 437 
othic Architecture, Letters on 137 

Government, Essay on 137 
Greenland, a poem 145 
Hacho, and other poems 442 
Hadleigh, description of 247 
“— Rev. J. on Gothic Architecture 


Seiten Hints on the Sources of 438 
Hardinge, George, Miscellaneous Works 
of, 425, 526 
Harold the Exile 152, 236 
Hebrew Scriptures, on the interpretation 
of 340 
Hildyard, Rev. W. Sermon by 610 
Hoare, Sir R. C. History of Wiltshire 329 
Holstein de Stael, Treasures of Thought 
442 
Hook, Rev. J. Sermon by 234 
Horne, Rev. T. H. Deism Refuted 342 . 
Hutton, Cath, Oakwood Hall 240 
Hutton’s History of Birmingham 522 
Hydropholia, Cases of 538 
Indusiry, Duty and Rewards of 440 
Interest Table 347 
Tonian Hours, a poem 150, 338 
Ireland, Narrative of a Residence in 147 
North, Letters on 51 
Italy, Letters on 523 
James, J. Sermon by 535 
Junius’s Letters, claims to, refuted 245 
Kent, Duke, Statement of the Case of 338 
King, Dr. W. Politieal Anecdotes 41 
Kitchiner, Dr. Won Telescopes, &c. 614 
Kotzebue’s Embassy to Persia 140 
Lamb, C. Works of 49, 138 
Latin Prosody made easy 248 
Lavington, Bp. Enthusiasm of Method- 
ists 250 
Law, Bp. G. H. Sermon by 441 
Letters =e a Father to his Sen 245 
Ledger's Legacy, Tales in Verse 611 
Mansford, J. G. on Pulmonary Con- 
sumption 538 
T. on Payments in Bank Notes 
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Mawe, J. Lessons on Mineralogy 144 


Mazxzeppa, a poem 43 
Methodists and. , Enthusiasm of 250 
Mineralogy and , Lessons on 144 


Monk, Cambridge University vindicated 
613 

Montgomery, J. Greenland, a poem 145 

Moral Sketches of prevailing opinions 
434, 534 

More, Hannah, Moral Sketches of 434, 
534 

Mountain, Rev. J. Sermon by 435 

Murray, J. on Chemistry 58 

National Work, prospectus of a 247 

Natural Th 442 

Nicholis, Rev. R. B. character of 250 

Night, a descriptive poem 334 

Oakwood Hall, a Novel 240 

Parkes, S. Use of Sait in Agriculture 250 

Parliamentary Letters, and other Poems 
146 

Parsing Grammar 346 

Peggy and her Mamma 347 

Persia, Kotzebue’s Embassy to 140 

Phillpotts, Rev. H. Letter to the Free- 
holders of the County of Durham 611 

Pinckard, Dr. G. on Hydrophobia 538 

Plumptre, A. Residence in Ireland] 

Polwhele, Rev. R. Essay on the Sou)47, 
313 

Poor Laws, Letter respecting 535 

Pulmonary Consumption, Enquiry into 538 

Pye's Description of Birmingham 523 

Religious Parties, state of 57 

Roberts, S. Letter to the Attorney Gen. 
on Prosecutions for Blasphemy 612 

Robinson, W. History and Antiquities of 
Tottenham High Cross 432 

Romilly, Sir S. Eulogium on 337. Piume 
for 338. Shroud for 7b. 

Rose, Rev. J. Examination of Bentham’s 
** Church of Englandism” 534 

Rustic’s Lay, and other Poems 244 

Sait, use of, in Agriculture 250 

Samouelle, G. Entomologist’s Compen- 
dium 536 

Sermons, by Hook 934. Gardiner 33). 
Skurray332. Mountain435. Fox441.Law 
ib. Evans 534. James 535. Hildyard6}0 
313 

Skurray, F. Sermons by 332 

Smart, Christ. Song to David 243 

Smeeton’s Tracts 346 

Sonnets, sixty-five 610 

Soul, Prize Essay on 47,313 

Stockdale, Miss, Plume for Sir S, Romilly 
338. Shroud for i. 

Stuart, Dr. M. Elements of the Ellipse 
442 





, Cases in 440 
Tales of the Hall 45 
Tayler, Mrs, Duties of Parents 612 
Taylor, Rev. J. Scenes in Asia 142 
Telescopes, &c. Observations on 614 
Thenard, L. J. Chemical Analysis 615 
Thorough Bass, Introduction to 616 

Z'ime's 
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Time's Telescope for 1820, 537 

Tottenham High Cross, History of 432 

Tourist’s Companion 433 

Tracts, Historical and Biographical 346 

Travellers, a poem 332 

Treasures of Thought 442 

Tuberculated Accretions, inquiry into 440 

Turner, S. Prolusions on Britain, &c.. 242 

Voyages of Discovery, History of 436 

Wadd, W. Cases in Surgery 440 

Waggoner, a poem 143 

Warwick, St. Mary's church described 
344 

Watkins, Dr. J. Memoirs of the late 
Queen 428 


Whistlecraft’s intended National Work 
247 

Whitaker, JW. on the Hebrew Serip- 
tures 340 

White, Rev. H. G. Letters from a Father 
245 ' 

Whitworth, T. Parsing Grammar 346 

Wickenden, W. 8S. Rustic’s Lay, &c. 244° 

Wiffin, J. H. lonian Hours 150, 238 

Willich, C. M. new Interest Table 347 

Wiltslare, Ancient History of 329 

Winter Scene 250: 

Wordsworth, W. Waggoner, a poem 143 

Youth, Enjoyments of 55 

Zoophilos, or Treatment of Animals 249. 
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ACCIDENTS of Youth 59 

Aldborough described 155 

Allen, J. C. ‘H: \sabel of the Isles 60 

America, Historical View of 59 

Arrowsmith on instructing the Deaf and 
Dumb 251 

Aspin on Universal History 540 

Austen, H. J. on the Book of Genesis 540 

Bell, € on the Urethra 540 

Beven’s Directions for Schools 155 

Bishop, A. Discourses of 443 

Bombay, Literary Society in 443 

Borison, the Commerce of Russia 59 

Bowdich, T. E. Wineraries to Timbuc- 
too 443. Travels in Africa 540 

Bradley, Rev. R.Sermon by 251 

Brewer's Description of Ireland 59 

British Novelists, Characters of 349 

British Poets, Portraits of 59 

Britton’s History of York Cathedral 59. 
Architectural Surveys 539. Account of 
Corsham House 540 

Broughton’s Age of Christian Reason 540 

Buenos Ayres, Letters from 155 

Burney, Miss, Country Neighbours 340 

Burrow’s Work on Insanity 251 

Bushy, Costumes of the Lower Orders 
in London 539 

Bywater, J. Physiological Fragments 59 

Canterbury, Abp. of, Letter. to 443 

Cape of’ Good Hope, Account of 155 

Carter’s Bampton Lectures repruved 155 

Cary's Translation of Dante 155 

Christian Champion 539 

Christian's Journal and Record of Litera- 
ture 348 

Christianity, Cate¢hism on 539 

Chronology of eur Saviour 540 

Clarke’s Poems, Songs, and Sonnets 155 

Clarke, 7. Voyages and Travels 446 

Cotbin’s Lessons in Grammar 251 

Crawford, J. Indian Archipelago 59 

Croly, Rev. G. Providence of God 251, 
British Poets 540 

Cromwell's Life of O. Cromwell 443 

De Genlis, Manuel du Voyageur 59 


Delphin and Variorum Classics 1535 
Domestic Minister's Assistant 443 
Dwight’s System of Theology 251 
Economy of Man, Sketch of 348 
Edgeworth, Life of R. L. Edgeworth 540 
Faithorn, J. On Liver Complaints 539 
Fine Arts, Annals of 59 : 
Fitzgerald's Fredalia, a Poem 59 
Food, on the Adulteration of 540 
Foot, J.on the Cure of Syphilis 251 
France, History of 444 
Garbett’s Bishop’s Wearmouth 348 
Germany, Political State of 349 
Gilpin, Rev. 7. Sermons by 251 
Gog and Magog, History of 59 
Graham's Residence in the Romish 
Mountains 251 wae Bes 
Grieske's Account of Greenland 59 
Griffin, C. National Theology 444 
Guazaroni’s Italian Grammar 539 
Gymnastics, Elements of 155 
Hall's Travels in France 155 
Hatchard, Rev. J. Sermon by 251 
Heathfield, R. On the National Debt 444 
Hreraud, J. A. Tottenham, a Puem 540 
Hodgson’s History of Northumberland 59 
Hogg, J. Winter Evening Walks 444 
Holy Catiolic Bible 348 
Hopkins,J. Accoucheur’s VadeMecum 251 
Horn, A. Necessity of Revelation 443 
Horsley, Bp. S. Biblical Criticism 443 
Hudibras, \\ustrations of 540 
Hume, D. Private Correspondence 546 
Ilberry’s Histery of Waltham Abbey 59 
Infidetity, popular Tracts against 539 
James's Naval History of Great Britain 
349 
Jones's Greek and English Lexicon 155 
Jones, T. Miscellanies 251 
La Beaume, on Ait Pumps 251 
Lacroiz’s Revolution in St. Domingo 540 
Lavaysse’s Account of Venezuela 155 
Lawson, J. Orient Harping 59 
Leigh's Picture ‘of England and ‘Wales 


539 
Lessons of Thrift 251 
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Letters on History 348 
London, Hermit in 540 
London Tradesman 348 
Macdiarmid’s British Statesmen 443 
Macleay, WS. Hore Entomologice 348 
Manchester, Literary Society in 155 
Manteli’s Fossils of the South Downs 349 
Marriott's Madras System of Education 
443 
Mazimilian’s Travels in Brazil 540 
Maxwell, Lady, Christian, Sketch of 348 
Miliengen’s Medical Officer’s Manuel 60 
Mills, C. History of Crusades 443 
Mitchell, Thougbts of One that Wander- 
eth 444 
Mitchell, T. Aristophanes’ Works 540 
Mulock’s Stsictures on Atheism 155 
Monthiy Investigator 540 
Muse Biblice 251 
Nash's Views in Paris 444 ; 
Neale’s History of Westminster Abbey 
539 
Neale, C.Iyrical Dramas 445 
~Neilson’s Greek Grammar 349 
Nicherand, A.Elements of Physiology 539 
Nicholls, Rev. R. B. Memoirs of 155 
No Fiction, a Narrative 59 
0’ Donnahue, Christianity no Fable 443 
Orloff’s History of Naples 349 
Ormerod’s History of Cheshire 539 
Owen’s Letters to D. Ricardo 443 
Owen, J. Posthumous Sermons 539 
Overton, J. on Existing Distresses 251 
Parga, a Poem 155 
Penrose, J. on Human Motives 540 
Percy Anecdotes 443 
Persia, Letters from 155 
Pitt, W. Letter on Superstition 443 
*Pope's Essay on Man 349 
Post Roads of Europe 539, 
Preston's Picture of Yarmouth 155 
Prichard, De. Egyptian Mythology 348 
Procter’s Rosamond, a Poem 59 
Reichard’ s Itinerary of Germany 59 
Retrospective Review 348 
Rhine, Historical Tour of the 155 
Roby’s Lorenzo, a Poem 444 


Robertson’s Gieanings in Africa 155 


_Rodoiph’s History of Austria 348 


Rowlandson’s Sketches of Lower Orders 
539 

Sand, C. L. memoirs of 155 

School of Improvement 59 

Scoresby on the Arabic Regions 444 

Scotland, Poets of 155 

Scott, J. Italy in .1818 and 1819 348 

Scragg’s, Rev. G.C. View of Religion 444 

Singer's Anecdotes, &c. of Pope 540 

Smart's Theory of Elocution 155. Prac- 
tice of Elocution 444 

Smith, P. Testimony of Messiah 348 

Smyth's Practice of the Customs 60 

Spectator in a Stage Coach 60 

Sportsman’s Mirror 251 

Stephens's Greek Thesaurus 155 

Styles, J. Early Blossoms 251 

Syntax, Dr. Second Tour of 539 

Taylor's Family Mansion 155 

Taylor, on the University of Dublin 252 

Taylor's two Sermons of 443 

Tillotson’s Wisdom ef being Religious 155 

Todd, H. J. Scriptural Version vindicated 
444 

Valpy’s Homer's Iliad 155 

Variolous Epidemic, History of 540 

Voyages and Travels, Journal of 155. 

Walpole, R. Travels in the East 443 

Ward, M. History of Hindvos 348 

Watt, J. Medical Dictionary 251 

Weatherfield, Dr. Medical Jurisprudence 
540 

Wellington, History of the Wars of 251 

Whitworth, T. Parsing Grammar 251 

Witkinson's Theory of Heaven and Earth 
444 . 

Williams's Travels in Italy 444 

Williams, J. B. Memoir of Mrs. Hutton 
349 

W iimot's Gismunda and Guiscardo 59 

Wilson, A. P. on Febrile Disease 539 

Wilson on Country Dancing 539 

Woodley, J. Corwubia, a Poem 59 

Wrangham, Rev. F. Works of 443 

Wright, ou Nervous Deafness 155 
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Adversity, Fruits of 163 

Allen’ s Jsabel of the Isles 68 

American Muse, effusion of 255 

Aathologia, epigram from 502 

Aenian Hours, on receiving a copy of 162 

Auld Lang Syne 256 

Autumnal Evening on sea-shore 255 

Beale, R. sonnet to 353 

Britain, greatness of 243 

Britons, Loyal Song for 543 

Byron, Lord, ode to Venice 256 
mbridge commencement 162 

Carey, Dr. origin of the Red Rose 67 

Cartwright, W, on the death of 18 


Chamberlin’s Fruits of Adversity 163 

Charles I. on viewing the portrait of 351 

Chiswick House, on sume Sculpture near 
527 

Christmas Day, stanzas on 620 

lines on 544 

Crosses, Four, sign of the 449 

Deacon, JT. lines of, on the sign of the 
Four Crosses at Willoughby 449 

Dernier Adieu 544 

Dryden’s paraphrase on Graham's epi- 
taph 256 ' 

Effigies Auctoris 544 

Epitaph on a favourite Dog 163 
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Epithalamium, Spanish 620 

Farewell to the Scenes of my Youth 68 
Female Friendly Society, hymn for 448 
Fitzgerald, W. T. advice to Ministry 543 
Fontevrault Abbey, Vines on 163 

Four Crosses, \ines on the sign of 449 
Friendship, address to 619 

Fruits of Adversity 163 

Good Woman, lines on the sign of 110 
Graham, J. Visc. Dundee, epitaph on 256 
Greece, lines on 448 

Greenland, picture of 145 

Holland, J. lines on Italy 65 

Horace, Book 1. Ode I. translation 253 
Hymn for the Ladies’ Club 448 

Tsabel of the Isles 68 

Italy, lines on 65 

Ladies’ Club, hymn for 448 

Lady, lines on a 543 

Leipsic,song written after the battle 448 
Lorenzo de Medicis, prediction on 352 
Macaulay’s Pompeii, extracts from 161 
Medicis, Lorenzo de, prediction on 352 
Meditation, ode to 353 

Mistake, humorous 620 

Muse, The, a sonnet 353 

Nuttall, P, A. on Christmas Day 620 
Ode to Meditation 353 

October, Twenty-fifth of, lines on 448 


Oswestry, Female Friendly Society, hymn 
for 448 

Phillis, lines addre-sed to 352 

Piozzi, Mrs. ov her Birth-day 255 

Pitcairn's epitaph on Visc. Dundee 256 

Pompeii, a poem, extracts from 161 

Prince Regent, panegyric on 242 

Psalm CL. paraphrase on 256 | 

Red Rose, origin of 67 

Regent's Ministers, advice to 543 

Sea-shore, evening wear 255 

Slaughden, Vale ot, paegyric on 344 

Song for Loyal Britons 543 

Song, written after 2attle of Leipsic 448 

Sonnet to the Muse 353 

Spanish Epithalamium 620 

Swift,‘ Dean, anecdote of 449 

Terence, Adelphi of, prologue and epi- 
logne 617 

Theocritus, translation of 312 

Tickell, on the portrait of Charles 1.351 

Twenty-fifth of October, lines on 448 

Venice, Lord Byron’s ode to 256 

Walton, Isaac, death of W.Cartwright 14 

Ward, C. paraphrase on Psalm CL. 256 

Wiffin's Aonian Hours 162 

Walloughby, sign of the Four Crosses at 
449 

Woman, character of 110 
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AARON 160 Alison 216 
Abbott 176,454,474 Allary 189 
Abercrombie 356 Alleock 186 
Abercromby259,621 Allen 177. Col. 310. 
Abergavenny 104 F.89 
Abingdon 177.C’tss Allenby 89 

271. Allinson 286 
Abraham 634 Allison 284, 331 
Acton 477 Alston, Dr. 413 
Ackland 87 Alstone 378 
Adams 360, 382, Althorp 69, 560 

434, 474 Althorpe 553, 628 
Adamson 267 Amberst 264. Lord 
Adcock 89 603 
Addison 36, 56,524, Anburey 360 

592 Anderson 368. Dr, 
Adice 350 bis 243 


Adolphus 633 
Aikin 595. Dr. 386 
Aitkins 189 
Akenside 400 
Alcock 568 
Alderson 458 
Alembert 616 
Alexander 272, 359, 
558 
Ali Pacha 78, 362 
quater 


Andrew 172, 187 
Andrewes, T. 381 
Andrews 79,360,386 
Angles 554 - 
Anglesey 359 
Anguish 371 
Annesley, J, 194 
Anson 178, 359. 
Visc’tess 561 
Anstey 569 
Ansty 595 


Atho! 545, 628 

Atkins 454 bis 

Atkinson 190, 
380, 478, 632 


Anstruther 567 
Anthony 639 
Appach 88 
Appleby, J. 413 


Arbuthnot 360 Atwoods 523 
Archer, G,. 571 Aubrey, T. W. 562 
Arden 178 Auchinleck 284 ~ 
Archdale 381 Auckland 87, 168, 
Argyle 178 261, 356 
Armitage 635 Auiley, Lady 561 
Armstrong 178,281, Audre 571 

380, 400 Auldjo 381 
Armytage 86. Sir Aume 626 

G. ib. Austen 360 
Arnett 360 Austin 367 
Arnold 360, 379 Bacchus 272 
Arran 364 Bacon 424 
Arrowsmith 567 Badock, J. 396 
Arthur 272 Bagot 459. Dr. 3, 
Ashburner 84 213. Lady 561 ~ 
Ashburnham 595 Bagster 639 
Ashurst 56] Bailey 379 
Astie 92 Bailie 475 
Astley 359 Baillie 595 
Athawes 639 Bo 380, 563. C. 
Atherly 21 M. 360. T. 359. 
Atbill 562 W. 476 
Athlone, C’tss 561 Balderston 562 

Baldwin 























Baldwin 359. 1.160 Becher 635 Bircham 79 





Balfour 85. Sir W. Beckett, J. 31 Bishop 380, 475. C. 
210 sepe Bedell, Bp. 31 562 
Ballard 367 Bedford 85,174,471. Black 634 
Balmain 360 Duke 370 Blackburne, J. 268. 
Bamba 444 Bedingfield 260 bis Mrs. ib. 272 
Bameau 616 Beevor 367 Blacket 558 
Bamford 174, 267 Belgrave 368 Blackstone 260,561 
Bampfylde 595 Bell, Dr. 515. C. Blackwell 563 
Bankes 71,159,260, 165. J. 93,177, Blackwood 89, 271, 
625 295 ter, 568. R. 359 
Banks 623. Sir J. 360. Sir H.360 Blair 360, 458 
180, 274, 567 Bellamy 82, 568 Biake 189, 75,477, 
Baptist, St.J.593 Bellochi 82 623. R. 367 
Barasino 452 Beloe 595 Blampain 64 ter 
Barbauld 595 Belshaw 85 Blanchard, Madam 
Barber 190,380,563 Belzoni 404, 541 76 s@pe, 77, 92 
Barbor 572 Benjafield 570 Blandford 175 ter, 
Barclay 70 Bennet 168, 549, _ 176 bis 
Bardin 478, 597 552, 624, 625 Blatchley 90 
Baret 16 Bennett 74, 177, Blayney 359. Dr.3 


867, 382, 553,697 Bleaden 284 
Bentham 137, 368 


Bentinck 381 


Baring 550, 625 
Barker 37, 177, 186 


Barnaby 182 bis Blofield 271 


Barnard 272bis, 359, Bentley 17, 457, Bloomfield 562, 591 
458. Dr. 495 462, 474,593. — Blow 271 

Barne, Capt. 311 Bensley 189 Bloweis 568 

Barnet 167 Benson 562 Blowers 571 

Barrel 272 Benwell 271, 367 Blacher 286, 466 





Barrett 102 bis Berardo 556 Blunt 89. H. 634 
Barretto 368 Beresford 271, 359, Boaz 632 
Barrow, Dr, 595 457, 595. M. 273, Boddam 272 
Barry 187, 272,300, J.H.273 Boddington 381 
375 bis, 462. C. Berge 475 Bold 474 
367 Beridge 632 Boles 360 
Bart, Du 9 Berkin 134. H. 290 Bolingbroke 140 
Barton 359, 562 Bernard 178,467 Bolivar 452 bis, 556 
Barwick 475 Berri, “Duchess de __ bis 
Baskerville 523 bis 266, 271 ' Bolton 359. J. 282 
Baskett 90 Berry, SirE. 359 Bond 639. H.94 
Basnett 189 Bertelot 563 Bonwick 282 
Bass 185 Berthier 190 Booker 595 
Bassett 99ter, 93ter Berthon 368 Boone 563 
Bates 569 Bertram 271 Boothby 595 
Bathurst, Lord 75, Bertrand 554 Boott 82 bis 
168, 272,454,550, Best 83, 270 ter, Boringdon 568 
553, 634 454. Sir W. 95, Borlase, Dr. 133 
Batley 283 W. D. 20 Borradaile 639 
Batt 178 ~ Betson 285 Boscawen 599 
Battersby 92 Beuthin 478 Boss 472 
Bauer 254 Bevan 367, 571 Boteler 359 
Baugh 470 Bevians 360 Boucher 285 
Bavoux 76, 169 dis Bey 554 Roughey 634 
Bayley 83, 455. T. Bidder 84, 558 Boulaye 629 
B. 386 bis Bidlake 595 Boulter, J. 434 
Bayntun 283 Biggs 360 Boulton 275 
Bayrboffer 444 Bigland, R.591 Bourdonnaye 629 
Beatson 271 Bilbie 563 Bourke 367 
Beattie 585, 594 Billers 474 Bourne 75, 474, 476 
Beatty 360 Billing 475, 477 Bousquet 379 
Beauchamp 177. Bing 386 Bowerman 569 
_- Lord 3 Bingham 359 Bowey 639 
Beaufort 306 Binning, Lord 258 Bowles!85,271,369, 
Beaufoy 178 Birch 174 sepe,470, 467, 595 
Beaumont, Col.623 = 595 Bowley 90 
ter / _ Birehall 639 + Bowns 562 
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Blessington 62, 628 
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Bowness 360 _. 
Boyd 94, 168, 178, 
187, 381, 595 
Boyle 285, 569 
Boys 359 
Boyse 247 
Braddytt 447 
Bradshaw 272, 379, 
568 
Braham 82. J. 561 
Braidwood 377 sepe, 
45%, 453. Mrs, 
877 ter. 
Brand 371 
Brande 166 
Brandon 572 
Brandram 570, 638 
Bransby 474 
Brathwaite 570 
Bratton 473 
Braybrooke 81 
Bredin 367 
Breitinger 3 
Brereton 360, Sir 
W. 211 
Brett 378 
Brickdale 458 
Bridgeman 563 
Bridges 971, 572, 
365, 366, 367. 'T. 
322. W. 322 
Bridgewater 470 
Bridgford 91 
Bridport 569 
Brindley 32 
Brisbane 359 
Bristow 639 
Britton 267 bis.’ J. 
114 
Broadburst272,283, 
558 


Brock 639 

Brodribb 634 

Broff 368 

Brogden 71 

Brook, Lord 210 

Brooke 272, 562 bis, 
635 

Brooks 190 

Brough 367 

Brougham 71, 75, 
86, 91, 167, 168 
bis, 355, 550, 552, 
621, 622, 628. 
Mrs. 561 

Broughton 282,359, 
595 

Brown 187,458,476, 
478, 563, 634. Dr. 
606 bis. G. 29, 
359. Gen. 211. 
Jabez 569 bis. J. 
B. 238 


Browne 86,269,286, 


C. 360. E. 
T. 283. 
Sir 


380. 


M. 272. 
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Sir T. 16, 599. Sir 
W. 619 

Brownell 562 

Brownlow 561 

Brownrigg 283, 359 

Bruce 350. J. G.174 
ter. M..560. M. 
C. B. 87 

Bruen 476 

Brunel 386 

Bruns, Dr. 212 

Brydges 272, 595. 
E.T. 322. Sir E. 
322 

Buchan 367 

Buchanan 178, 367, 
563 

Buck 216 

Buckerfield 378 

Buckinghamé 1,546. 
Marg. 74 

Buckle 457 

Buckler, J. C. 209 

Backton 367 

Buffar 89 

Buggin 571 

Bulkeley 37. Lord 
514 bis 

Bull, J. 218 

Bullock 178 

Bumstead. 269, 454 

Bunny 473 

Burbridge 563 

Burdett 85sepe,260, 
355 bis, 549, 455 

Burford 188 

Burge 185 

Burges 595 

Burgess, Sir J.B.322 

Burghersh 177 

Burke 216,276,279, 
507, 534 

Burkett 182 bis 

Burleigh 39,386,443 

Burn 98>! 

Burney 181, 380 

Burnbam 91 

Burns 595: 

Burnthwaite 92 

Burrell 167, 595 

Burrough 382 

Burroughes 634 

Burton 16, 571,635. 
Gen. C. 86. S. 86. 
W. M. 360 . 

Barrow 443 . 

Burrowes 368 

Bart 570 

Bury 381. Captain 
311 

Busby, Dr. 616 

Busfield 190 

Butcher 272 

Bate 168 

Butler 368,457,462, 
568, 590..Dr.122, 


413, 507. R. 371. 
W. 595 
Butt, J. W.634 
Butterworth 359 
Buxton 623 bis 
Byam 367, 562 
Byng 261,548. Gen. 
548 


Byrne 381 
Byron, Lord 45, 77, 
121, 122, 238, 595 
Cadell 379 
Caernarvon 
355, 622 
Calamy 91 
Caleraft 69, 71,359, 
623 
Calder 178 
Caldwell 379 
Callaghan 178 
Calleott 616 
Calthorpe 82 
Calvert 71, 167,628. 
Sir H. 84 
Cambridge 595. O. 
425 
Cambrone 554 
Camden 166, 179, 
297, 578, 592,593 
Lord 425 
Marq. 74 


168, 








: Cameron 359. J.C. 


635 
Camoens 35 bis, 124 


bis 

Campbell 474, 475, 
568,595. Dr. 11. 
A.F.88. D.359. 


E. 178. J. 87,360.° 


J.M.572. T.-C. 
87 

Cauning 71, 75, 164 
sepe, 165 ter, 261, 
549, 550,595,625. 
Dr. 404 

Cannover 62 

Canova 102 

Canterbury, Abp.75 

Cape 478 

Capo d’ Istria 445 

Capostolle 542 

Capper 639 

Carden 475 

Carew 271 

Carey, Dr. 6, 177, 
326, 360,374, 595 

Carleton 372 

Carlile 172, 175 bis, 
356 sepe, 441 
ter, 455 ter, 552 
bis, 595, 630 

Carlton 177 

Carlyle 595 


Carnarvon 625, 628 
bis - 
Carnot 180 
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Carr 434, 498, 595 

Carrick 178 

Carrington, Lord 81 

Carroll 283 

Carter 186, 272, 
595. M. G. 562. 
T. 360. T. W.519 

Cartwright 172,174, 
359, 457. E.595 

Carysfoot 545 

Carus, N. 296 

Casberd 85 

Case 372 

Cass 475 

Cassan 563. S. 563 

Casse 10 

Cassin 271 

Castlereagh, Vise. 
70, 71, 75, 167, 
168, 261, 355 bis, 
454, 547, 548 bis, 
550, 551,553,621, 
622, 623 ter, 624 
bis, 625 bis, 626, 
627 ter, 628 

Castlestuart 177 

Catherine If. 570 

Catton I1 

Caulfield 272 

Cavannah 632 

Cave 368.. Lady 94. 
Sir T. 94 bis 

Cavenagh 637 

Caveniish 81 

Cayne, B. 811 

Cecil 92, 443 

Chalmers 243 

Chamberlin,M. 294, 
589 : 

Chaanbers 307 

Champneys 568 

Chantrey 82 bis; 83, 
176 bis 

Chapman 189, 268, 
286 

Charles I. 549 

Il. 626 

IV. 457 

Emman. IV. 











478 
Charleton 86, 367 
Charlotte, Princess 

176, 276, 470 bis 
Chatfield: 186 
Chatteris 186 
Chavallier 282 
Chedworth 376 
Chenery 185 
Cheney 359 
Cherry 368 
Chesnel, De 368 
Chester 272 
Chetwode 561 
Chevalier 379 
Chew 457 
Cheyne 359 


Chichester 272 
Child 90 
Cholmondely 475 
arg. 83 
Christian 563 
Christie 563 
Christopher 93 
Church 190,271,282 
Churcbili 191, 376, 
545 , 
Churchyard 131 
Cibber, Mrs. 375 
Clapham 492 
Clare 354 
Clark 285, 368 
Clarke 85,104, 254, 
283, 360 bis, 368, 
476,542,570, 634, 
640. A. 90.. D. 
177; E. D. 367. 
Dr. E. D. 539. J. 
90. Dr. R. 386 
Clausel 554 
Clay 563 
Claye 178 
Clayton, Bp. 415, 
571, 635 
Cleaver 564 
Cleghorn 360 
Clementson 458 
Clerk 371,272. D, 
569, R.A. 89 
Clibborn 458 
Clifford, C. 453 
Clinton, Lord 83 
Clitherow 178 
Clowne, Mrs; 344 
Coae 380 
Coates 186, 285, 
476. Rev.R. 523 
Cobbett 547 bis, 
623 bis, 632 
Cobbam 380 
Cobourg, Duch. 271 
Cachet 359 
Cochrane 631 ter 
Cock 477, 639 
Cockburn 69, 355, 
369 
Cockell 368 
Cockey 638 
Cocks 86, J.S. 546. 
S. 550 
Cockshutt 380 
Codrington 509 
Coffin 355. .J. 359. 
Sir 1, 75, 165 
Coghlan 359 
Cogill, Sir J.C. 561 
Coben 635 
Coke 178, 621, 634 
Colborne 442 
Colclough 282 377 


bis 
Cole 360, 457, 473, 
563. Rev.S. 457 
Coleman 



































Coleman 458 
Coleridge 595 
Colland 570 
Collett 360. A, 89 
Collingweod 379 
Collins 400, 569 
Collinson 186 
Collis 379 
Collyer 473,566,570 
Collyns 561 
Colman 491 
Colomera 381 
Colquheun 178,354, 
635 
Colston 563 
CoJthurst 562 
Colville 359 bis 
Combe 360, G. 497 
Compton 550, 633. 
Sir C. 128. Sir 
W. 127 
——— Lord 69 
Conder 272 
Conolly360,569,570 
Consalvi 156 bis 
Consan, H. 519 
Constabadie 458 
Constable 458. Col. 
127 
Conway 188, 632 
Cook, R. 131. W.R. 
451 
Cooke 178,457,458, 
595. Col, il 
Coomb 633 
Coombe 595 
Coombes 475 
Coumbs 360 
Cooper 379, 478 
Coote 638 
Copley 75, 177 
Coppock 562 
Corderoy 283 
Corfe 616 
Corneval 380 
Cornish 177 
Corrie 477 
Corston 635 
Cosarini 156 
Cosby, M.638, Sir 
H. ib. 
Cotta 61 
Cottam 562 
Cottingham 458 
Cottle 595 


Cotton 515. Sir R. 
390 

Couchman 186 

Court 971 


Courtenay 167,376, 
553, 595, 625, Sir 
W,. 2 

Courtier 595 

Courtney 570 

Courtown 561 

Cousins 381 


Covay 445 

Cowie 570 

Cowley 571, 595 

Cowling 561 

Cowper 360, 595, 
611 

Cox 568 

Coxe 595 

Coxon 188 

Crabbe 595 

Cracklow 477 

Craddock 639 

Cradock 457,. 572. 
Sir J.561 

Cranbourn 70 

Cranke 90 

Crauford 474 

Craufurd 568 

Craven 175, 457. 
B. 272. J. 272 

Crawford, H. 568 

Cray 632 

Craydon 177 

Creighton 640 

Crespigny 271, 548, 
549, 628 

Crichton 93, 336 

Crickett 283 

Crisp 458 

Croft 474 

Croker 75, 541. J. 
359 

Cromartie 458 

Crompton 360, 639 

Cromwell 194, 210, 
350 

Crosse 177 

Crossley, J. 594 

Crowe 595 

Crowther 368 

Croxton 572 

Cruttendean 186. 

Cunningham 367 

Cumberland 595, 
634 

Cuming 359 

Cundale 92 

Cuppage 367 

Curtis366.SirW.269 

Curwen 71, 622 

Cust 546. Hon.W.87 

Cuvier 350 

Dalbiac 129 

Da Costa, J. H. 562 

Dacre 563 

Dale 478 

Dalhousie 457, 630 

Dallaway 422 

Dalton 615. Col,127 

Daly 186 

Dalzell 360 

Damer, Hon. Mrs. 
83 bis 

Dandridge 457 

Daniel 272 

Daniell 86 
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Daniels 563 

D’Arcy 367 

Darlington 621 

D’Armfelt 562 

Darnley 553, 621, 
623, 628 

Lord, 75 

Darnly 261 

D’Artois 271 

Darton 190 

Dashwood 187 

Daudignier 120 

Davevport 595 

David 169 

Davies 75, 380, 634. 
Dr. 427. A.189 

Davis 85, 187,374. 
J. 364 bis, 365. 
Sir J. 514. K. 378. 
R.360. T. 368 

Davison 456 

Davoust 630] 

Davy 157, 615. Sir 
H. 58, 445, 541 

Dawbeney 562 

Dawson 477 

Day 178, 475 

Deacon, T. 408 

Dease 634 

De Berri, Duch.266, 
271 

Debrisay, 530 

De Blaquiere 457 

De Boxen 381 

De Bourghe 189 

De Cazes 361 bis, 
450, 429 

Deckener 368 

Decroy 120 

De Felhe 169 

De Foix 306 

De Glaubitz 475 

De Horne 458 

Deighton 188 

Delamare 283 

Delap 595 

De Lacy 306, 443 

De la Motte 500 

De Lima 631 

Deluc 87 : 

De Maillan 476 

Demarcay 629 

De Monsil 381 

De Moor 472 

De Morlet 178 

Denman 69, 167, 
259,550, 553,625, 
628, 634 

Dennett 87 

Denon 541 

Denshire 271 

Dent 92 

Denton 477 

Depatin 64 

De Pontalier 570 

Derbyshire 267 











De Requement 90 
Derry 475 
De St. Croix 178 
Desbrissay 367 
Desnouettes 554 
Desolles 450 
Dettmarr 478 
De Vermont 562 
Dexter 476 
Dibdin 17, 507 
Dibble 186 
Dickens 272, 367. 
F. 299 
Dickenson178, 272, 
360, 569 
Dicker 380 
Dickinson 86 
Dickson 254, 359, 
542 
Digby 359. Sir J.199 
Dighton, J. 360 
Dilkes 359 
Dillingham 386 
Dillon 457 
Dimsdale 186, 285, 
635, 639 
Dirs 331 
Disbrowe 368 
Disney 639. 
D' Israeli 595 
D'Istria 361 
Divett 572 
Dixon 269,359,367, 
380 
Dobbs 359 
Dobson 378 
Dodd 254, 282, 283 
Doding, Col. 310 
Dodsley 20 dis 
Dodson 561. J. 8S 
Dodsworth 305 
Dolby 570 
Domerc 450 
Domville 366, 457 
Donadieu 361 
Donald 639. 
Donaldson 184 
Donnollon 89 
Donoughmore 622 
Dorfelden 570 
Dormer 285 bis 
Dorrien 359 
Dorset, Duke 276 
bis 


Doughty 90 

Douglas 367 

Douglass 186, 360, 
561, 565 bis, 571 
bis. F.69 bis, 168. 
Hon. F.S. N, 87, 
468 

Dover 92 

Doveton 360, 561 

Downer 25 

Downman 595 

Downs 380bis. A.326 

Dowson 
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Dowson 90, 639 

Doyle 283, 359 bis 

Drake 178,378,595. 
Dr. 634, 1. T. 8, 
561 

Drew 562 

Driver 89 

Dromore 457 

Drouot 554 

Drummond 3367, 
368, 473,478,595. 
C. 87 

Drury 563 

Dryden 2, 5905592. 
W. 89 

Du Bois 635 

Du Bos 336 

Dubuisson 372 

Duchesnay 368 

Dudley, Lady 98 

Duff 633 ter, 638. 
A. 85 

Duggin 368 

Duke 476 

Dumaresaq 88 

Dunbar 457 : 

Duncomhe, C. 92. 


E. 94 

Dundas 177, 268 
bis. Col. 311. Mrs. 
561 

Dunham 268 

Dunk 90 

Dunn 272. Capt. 87 

Dunning 626 

Dunnington 372 

Dunslay 268 

Dupin 637 bis. C. 
156 dis 

Dupont, C.N. 379 
bis 


During, G. 85 

Duval 190 

Duzoglie 552, 555, 
K. 555. S.555 

Dwyer 457 

Dyer 187, 571, 595, 
563. W.C.230 

Dyke 178 

Dyson 89 

Eade 562 

Eades 310 

Eardley 81 

Earle 272 

East 473 

Easton 457 

Ebrington 86, 168 

Echard 296 

Bekford 472 , 

Eden 81. Sir J. 96. 
Hon. M. D. 87 

Edgar 93 


Bdmonds 79, 174, 


268 
Edmunds, Rob. 356 


Edward VI. 468 

Edwardes 368 

Edwards 271, 318, 
360, 380,570,571. 
J. 94 

Effingham 359 

Egerton 632 bis 

Egremont 457 

Eicke 269 

Ekins 389 

Ellenborough 267, 
622, 624 

Ellepoley 630 

Elletson 185 

Elley 339 

Ellice 168, 625 bis 

Elliot 185, 639. G. 
360 

Elliott 379,381,475, 
567. W. 360 

Ellis 474, 595 

Elliston 175 

Elmsly, P.640. I. 
640 

Elxon 189 

Elwyn 471 

Emeris 285 

Emmanuel IV. 381 

English 451, 630 

Epworth 360 

Errington 572 

Errol 271 

Erskine 545, 552 
bis, 565, 621, 622 
bis, 624, 625 bis 

— Lord 81 

Essex, Earl 79 

Etherington 282 

Euston 177 

Evans 79. A.86. J. 





90 
Evelyn, Sir J.211 
Eyre 90, 359 bis 
Faber 404 
Fagg 558 bis. Sir 
J. 80 
Fahie 359 bis 
Fairfax, Sir T. 210 
Lord 210 
Fairlie 570 
Faith 639 
Faithful 271, 474 
Faitbfull 360 
Falkland 477 
Falter 158 
Fane 282. SirH. 359 
Fanshawe 367 
Faria 381 
Farish 606. W.539 
Farmer, H. 4 
Farquhar 360, 368 
Farquharson 635 
Farran, J. 453 
Farrand 162 
Farrell 175 





Farren 85, 472 

Fauclough 386 

Faulder 283 

Faulkener 568 

Faulkner 562 

Fearon, Robert 562 

Featley, Dr. 98 

Fell 382, 571 

Fellows 362 

Fenelon 500 

Fenton 386 

Ferdall 272 

Ferdinand 450 

Ferguson 277 bis 

Fergusson 360 

Ferrier 568 

Fetherston, Sir G. 
R. 457. Sir T. 457 

Fewtrell 187 

Field 571 

Fielding 333 

Fienes, Col, 211 

Figg 367 

Finch 359, 561, 572. 
Dr. 25 

Finlason 178 

Fisher 190,364,458, 
474, 572. D.85 

Fitzgerald 259 ¢er, 
355,623. Sir W. 
355. V. 355. W. 
T. 595 

Fitzgibbon 27 

Fitzhugh 85 

Fitzwilliam 545,547 
his, 638 

Flanagan 272 

Fleming 360, 635 

Flesher, G.294, 395, 
600 bis 

Flexman 254 

Foley 359 

Folkestone 552,621, 
625 bis 

Foord 473 

Foot 368 

Foote 209, Jesse 368 

Forbes 157, 187, 
261, 359, 360 

Forbin 63 bis 

Ford 572 

Forster, R. 382. T. 
382 

Forsyth, Dr. 213 

Fortescue 260, 367. 
Sir F. 211 

Fosbrooke $17 

Foster 92, 458,474, 


639 

Fothergill 368 

Fowke 367 

Fox 283, 306, 371 
ter, 426,462,476, 
565. Bp. 305, R. 


282 


Foy, R. 360 
Framingham 367 
Francisco 86 


‘Frankland 478 


Franklin 367, 424 

Fraser 272, 285,860, 

, 632 bis. H. 360 

Freeland 86, 634 

Freemantle 561 

Freer 523 

Freese 360 

French 379, 38! 

Frere 174, 282, 457, 
Mr. Serj. 443 

Freston 640 

Frisby 368 

Frith 360 

Frye 188 

Fuger 350 

Fugion 562 

Fuller 180,563, 571 

Fulton 262 

Furnell 368 

Fyers 367. T.367 

Gahan 632 

Gaitskell 283 

Galbraith 187, 188 


ter 
Gale 186, 297. T. 
424. Dr. 609 
Gallie 472 
Galton 523,635 
Gam, D. 509 
Gambier 458 
Gapper 634 
Garbett 85. W. 306 
Gardiner 306 
Garliez 476 
Garnier 561 
Garrard 368 
Garrick 267, 375 bis. 
D. 380. G.380 
Garrow 374 
Garstin 272 
Gascoigne 634 
Gascoyne 359 
Gastin 272 
Gatehouse 271, 367 
Gaulter 190 
Gaunt, Eliz. 173 
Gaylard 179 
Geddes, Dr. 101: bis, 
607 
Gedge 635 
Gee 367 
Gellibrand 563 
George 477.Sir R.90 
George II. 382 
Geary 475 
Gibb 474 
Gibbes 458 
Gibbon 25, 279 
Gibbs 186 
Gibson 572. Bp. 3, 
194 


Giffard 








~ 
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Giffard 359 
Gifford 126, 260, 
595. Sir R. 85 

Giles 185 
Gillings 381 
Gilpin 88, 216 bis 
Gimbernath446,447 
Gisborne 595 
Glasgow 367 
Glasscott 634 
Gleissner 158 
Glenbervie 470 
Glendining 190 
Glenny 253 
Gloucester, 
81, 82 
———— Duch. 82 
— Princess 
Sophia 81 
Glover 400 
Glynn 587 
Goddard 177 
Goddingtow 523 
Golborne 186 
Goldsmid, A. 489. 
B. 489 
Gumlay 185 
Gonzaga, M. 171 
Goodchild 282 
Goode 523 
Goodenough 271 
Goodfellow 360 
Goodwin 378. 


Duke 





E. 


185 

Gordon 185, 350, 
476, 523 

——— Duke 370, 


4 
Lord G. 276 

Gore 379 

Gostling 88 

Goter 563 

Gough 212.298,344, 
360, 593 

Goulburn 71, 168 

Gould 282, 368 

Goulding 378 

Gower 368 

Grabe 3 

Grace 368 bis 

Graham 87, 178, 
188, 360. C. 91. 
G. E.275. SirJ. 
87, 624. Sic R. 
32. T.271 

Granard 179 

Grant 74, 635. 
Charles 69, 82. E. 
173. 3.89. J.P. 
75,550. P. 87. 
R. 167. Sophia 
87. Sir, W.83 

Grantham 9) 

Graves 569, 595 

Gray 192, 137,360, 

. 400,475, 523,611 





Gray, Lord 277 bis 

Greathead 595 

Greaves 167 

Green 307 bis, 380. 
A. 178.. Sie C. 
359. F. 186. Mrs. 
322, 606 

Greening 477 

Greg 478° 

Gregoire 629, 553. 
Ct. 554 guater 

Gregory . 84, 170, 
360, 459 bis, 478 

Gregson, M. 131 

Grenfell 74, 69, 261 
bis, 621, 623 

Grenville 552. Sir 
R. 211 

— Lord 75 

Grey 551, 552, 553, 
622 bis. Dr. 3, 
320, 416 

—— Earl 75, 545, 
210 

Grieve 271 

Griffinhoofe 187,563 

Griffith 563 

Griffiths 359, 367 

Grindlay 178 

Grojan 635 

Grose 565 bis 

Grossell 177 

Grosvenor 621, 625, 
628, 359 

Grotius, H. 502 bis 

Grouchy 554 

Grove 381. S. 378 

Grubb 458 

Guibert 564 

Guildford 445 

Guillet 185 

Gulver 603 

Gun, J.91 

Gunning 272 

Gunter 379 

Gurney 366 bis 

Gustavus 558 

Gusthart 295 éer 

Guttins 2 

Hacket 563 

Hague 82 

Haig 640 

Hairland, Dr. 443 

Haldane 251, 360 

Hales 188. Dr. 413 

Halford 178 

Halfpenhy 379 

Hall, T. 82, 360 

Hallet 259 his 

Hallett 167 dis 

Halliday 359, 563 

Halls 563 

Hallward 634 

Halpin 632 

Hambly 359 

Hamden, E, 598 
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Hamer 378 
Hamilton 27, 177, 
258, 272,283,360, 
442, 458,570,572, 
621, 625,628,634. 
C.94. G.99 
Hamley 595 
Hammet 93 
Hammett, F. 634 
Hamond 569 
Hanbury 457 
Hand 381 
Hands 184, 262 
Hankey 562 
Hanmer 474 
Harcourt, Earl 453 
Hardcastle 635 
Harding 188, 271 
Hardinge 90, 595. 
C. 425, G.N. 426. 
Sir R. 425 
Hardingham 213 
Hardouin 215 
Hardwicke 81, 360 
Hardwidge 92 
Hardy 458. -S..130 
Hare, Bp, 416 
Harewood 434 
Hargrave 186, 190, 
640 
Hargreaves 173 
Harland 176 
Harley 85, 458 
Harman 571 
Harmer7, 267, 355, 
607 
Harper 86 
Harpley 562 
Harrington 360 
Harris 92, 190, 172, 
972, 458,477,491, 
572. E. 356. J.J. 
349 
Harrison 86, 173, 
174, 272,457,477, 
547,562. J. 86, 
569 
Harrowby }]66, 167 
bis, 168, 261, 454, 
622 
Lord 75, 





83, 628 
Hart 563. H.519 
Harteup 367 - 
Hartland 359, 458 
Hartley 367 
Hartop, Sir E, 311 
Hartopp 87 ‘ 
Hartsinck 562 
Harvey 
477, 628. D.W. 
72, 167. H. W 
640.. M. ib. 
Haselrige, SirA. 211 
Hasledun 383 
Haslewood 475 


189, 379,. 


Hassard 458 
Hasted 1@1 dis 
Hastie 186 
Hastings 630, 426 
Lord 210 
Hatchett 562 
Hatton 129, 359. 
Col. 32 
Haveland 368 
Havell 186 
Hawker 283. F. 571 
Hawkes 186 
Hawkins 187, 254, 
360 
Hawkshaw 90 
Hawley 271 
Hay 93, 368, 458, 
634. H. 562. J, 
359. R.L. 562 
Hayley 595 . 
Hayter 186 
Head 563 
Headington 571 
Heald 639 
Heale 283 
Healey 267 
Healy 173, 174, 563 
Heath 281,370,382, 
C. 389%. J. 382. 
Mrs. 382 
Heathcote 56) ,563, 
635 
Heathfield 475 
Heber 120,541, 595 
Heitland 186 
Helsham 178 
Hemming 94 
Henderson 472,473, 
600 
Hendrick 368 
Heuniker 639 
Henry 360 
Henry VIII. 468 
Hepburn 91, 379. 
J. 89 bis 
Herapath 253 bis 
Herbert 359. Bp. 
578 
Herman 381 
Herring 283 
Herringbam 
181 
Hervey 360 
Lord 81 
Hesilrige 271, 468 
Hesketh 272, 368 
Hewson 638 
Hicks 477, 640 
Hidalgo 271 
Higgitt 634 
Highmore 84 
Higinbothbam 562 
Hilhouwse 470 
Hil 368, 457, 476 
bis; 572. E. gts 
Sir G. 336. M, 


. 





120, 
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85. R.190. Rev. Howard, Lord W. Jacab 272 


R. 367 dis 


390 


Hilton, E, 640. G. Howden 639 


640 
Hinchinbrook 376 
Hincksman 570 
Hind, E. 9 
Hinde 571 
Hinuber 359 
Hislop, Sir T. 630 
Hitcheliffe 380 
Hitchins 595 
Hoare 190, 379 
Hobhbuuse 450, 560 

sepe, 625 bis 
Hobson 86 
Huochepied 367 
Hodges 458 
Hodgson 378, 568, 

595, 634 
Hodson 285 
Hogarth 137 bis, 

200, 455 
Hogg 563., T. 251 
Hohenlvuhe 465 
Holcroft 270 
Hole 595 
Holford 167 
Holl, W. 635 
Holland 168 bis, 

259, 376,621,622, 

624 bis, 625 bis, 

626, 628 
Hollingbery 90 
Hollingsworth 81 
Hollist 89 
Holloway 283 
Holmes 595. J. 514 
Holroyd 83, 93 
Holwall 379 
Home 595 
Homer, P.B. 595 
Honeywood 371,625 
Honnor 282 
Hood, W. C. 563 
Hook 270 
Hoole 595 bis 
Hooper 281. Dr. 232 
Hope $80. J. 359. 

Sir A. 367 
Hopetoun, Earl 359 
Hopkins 367, 568 
Hopkinson, S. 314 
Hopper 360 
= 378 

ornby 178 
Horne 136 
Hornidge 272, 571 
Horsley, Bp. 427 
Horton 472, 562 
Hoskins, Sir J.51 
Hoste 177 ? 
Houbigant 321 
Houblon 639 
Houseman 474 
Howard360,375,592 


Howe 477 

Howorth 367 

Howse 569 

Howson 189 

Hubert 56% 

Huddesford 595 

Hughes 86, 272. C. 
189 

Hulme 173 

Humber 282 

Hume 72 bis, 75, 
164 s@pe, 165 ter, 
166,167,258, 261, 
281, 357 ter, 548, 
563, 628. J. 569 

Humfrey 177 

Humphries 476 

Hungerford,SirE.21 

Hunt 174, 267 ¢er, 
269 s@epe, 272, 
368, 382,454,552, 
547, 549 bis, 570, 
623 bis 

Hunter, J. 331 

Huntley 359. J.T. 
561 


Hurcombe 269 

Hurdis 360 

Huskisson 71 

Hutchins 177, 563 

Hutchinson 168, 
261,357, 379,386, 
462,623, 625,626, 
635 

Huthwaite 360 

Hutton 639 

Hyde 282, 443 

Ibbetts 422 

Ibel 77 

Iggulden 379 

lley 296, 392 

lliffe 182 ter 

Illingworth 187 

Ince 272 

inchiquin 310 

Ingilby 178 

Ingle 367 

Inglis 90 

Irby 54] 

Iremonger 457 

Irving 413 

Irwin 595 

Isaacson 571 

Izard 474 

Jacks 269 

Jackson 281, 359, 
427, 458,567,638. 
Dr.Cvril 273,321, 
874, 459, 486,573. 
C.W.A.FJ.H. 382. 
Sir J. 382, Sir T. 
165. TT. W.519. 
W.382 


Jago 90 

James 269, 523. T. 
478 

James If, 156, 35), 
549 

James III. 62 

Jeal 309 bis 

Jefferson 563 

Jeffery 286 

Jeffreys 601 

Jeffries 274, 
639 

Jeffry 278, 463 

Jenkin 174 

Jenkins 455, 563 

Jenner, Dr. 440 

Jennings 126, 458 

Jephson 595 

Jermyn 472 

Jerningbam 595 

Jersey, C’tess of 367 

Jervis 282 

Jewell 85 

Johnson 2,'94, 119, 
172 se@pe, 173 bis. 
174,189,218, 279, 
360,474, 475, 590, 
592. Dr. 121, 
208,230,231, 412, 
502, 584. Sir H. 
85. J. 102. W. 
569 

Johnstone 89. H.M. 
94 

Jolly 360 

Jones 90, 173, 174, 
272, 359,360, 381 
bis, 563, 592, 639. 
Capt. 400. Col. 
310. Mrs. 382. 
C. 86. E.94. J. 89, 
92, 94, 364. J.C. 
457. J. P. 634. 
R. 267,639. Sir 
W. 56 bis, 102, 
425,607. T. W. 
177. W.567 

Jonson 45 

Joy 383 

Jubb, Dr. 321 

Judge 477 

Kaimes, Lord 333 

Kam 263 quater 

Kean 85 bis 

Keane 634 

Kearney 562 

Keen, Bp. 136 

Keer 474, 477 

Keet 285 

Keir, Sir W. 451 

Keith 177, 262 

Kekewich 562 

Kell, G. 271. 
ter 

Kempe 256 


351, 


J, 93 
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Kempt 85, 360, 457 
bis, 630 . 

Kendall 595 

Kennedey 364 

Kennedy 189, 472 

Kennicutt 102, 39h 
Dr. 213, 323 

Kensington 377 

Kent, H. 562 

—— Duke -of 61, 
261, 366 

Kenyon 443 

Keppal 178 

Ker 286 

Kerby 563 

Kerr 271, 360, 466 

Kershaw 285 

Kett 595 

Kidd 380, 574 

Kildreth 446 

Killegrew 186 

Killer 174 

Kilvert 309 

Kilvington 367 

Kindred 475 

King 285, 360, 376, 


454, 471, 491 ter, 
562, A. 272. Ez: 
87. Sir R. 285, 
638. T.360 
Kinnaird, D. 553. 
W. 83 ter. Hon. 
D. J. W. 85 
Kinnersley 568 
Kinsale 571 
Kiusey 86 
Kinton 477 
Kintore, C’tess92 
Kirk tank 472 


Kirkman 563, 562 

Kirkpatrick 476 ~ 

Kirwan 91 

Kuapton 188 

Knight 172, 173, 
174, 186, 187, 
377,558,595. R. P, 
595 

Knill 356 

Knolly 187 

Knowles 359, 562 

Knox 92, 360, 458. 
Dr. 572 

Knuyvett 82 

Kruger 271 

Kye, A. 360 

Laborde 554 

La Chaise 77 

Lacy, Capt. 638, L. 
638 

Lafey 632 

La Fontaine 500 

Laine 629 

Lake 273, 359 bis, 


568 
Lallemant 554 
Lamb 85, 89, ry 
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INDEX 


354, 552, 595. G. 
_ 967, 550. W. 553 
Lambe, G. 623 
Lambert 260, 359. 
CoL 310. J.568 
Lampard 91 
Lambton 621, 625 
L’Amy 177 
Lancaster 566 
Lane 86, 186, 476 
Langham 120 
Langhorne 443 
Langmead 571 
Langrishe 368 
Langstaff 563 
Langton 189 bis,272 
Lansdown 74, 166, 
168 bis, 261, 356, 
552,553,546, 622, 
626, 628 
Lardner, N. 566 
Lark 94 
Las Casas 124 
Lascelles 434, 457, 
553, 621 
Lavalette 554 
Lavie 640 
Lauderdale 164,166 
bis, 169, 354, 628 
Laugharne 473 
Laurence 93 
Law 972. Bp. 606. 
Dr. 101, 179 
Lawson 553 
Layard 310 
Laye 91, 367 
Lea 563 
Leach 378, 570 
Leake 8 
Leamington 558 
Leaver 186 
Le Bas 94 
Le Despenser 104 
Lee 187, 368. A. H. 
86. H. 294 bis. 
S. 189 
Le Epee 377 
Leech 178 
Leeds, Sir G. 178. 
Sir W. 178 
Lees 364 
Leeson 382 
Lee Sug 5638 
Lefebre 554 
Lefroy 286 
Legg 371 
Leggatt 178 
561,601. Col. 
9. A. 561. R.367 
Le Grip 477 
hning 77 
igh 210. Dr. 386. 
Mrs. 561 
Leighton 359 
Leinster, Duke 363 
Leith 285, 360. 
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Leland, Dr. 321 

Le Mercier 185 

Lempriere 167 

Lennox 561 

Lenox 466, 467 

Lenthall 563 

Lennard 81 

Leonard 381 

Leopold, Prince 453 

Le Sage 333 

Leslie 179, 251 bis 

L’Estrange 172, 
547, 549 

Lethbridge 371 

Levely, E. 386 

Leventhorp 475 

Levington 542 

Lewes 570 

Lewis 174,268, 282, 
284, 458, 595. R. 
368. T.B. 368 

Ley 271 

Leycester 563 

Leyland 568 

Lieven 457 

Lievre 283 

Lilford 545, 621, 
625 

Limerick 169. Dean 
of 458 - 

Lindelthal 389 

Lindeman 380 bis 

Lindley 82 

Lindow 272 

Lindsay 360. Lady 
561 

Lindsey 87, 360 dis 

Lipscomb 595 

Lister 186 

Liston 85 

Little 563, 571 

Littlehales 189 

Littleton 549 

Liverpool, Earl 74, 
75, 166, 167, 259, 
261, 269,546,551, 
553,621,622, 624, 
626, 628 

Llandaff 625 

Lloyd 174,368, 523, 
595. C. 86 

Locke 424. HJ175 


. Locker 379 


Lodwick 185 
Lofft 595 
Loftus 359,'368, 476 
Lomas 563 
Lomer 190 
Long 168. 
425 
Longfield 476 
Longlands 284 
Longridge 92 
Lopes, Sir M. 91, 
354, 455 bis 
Loring 567 


R. 178, 


Louis 359, 450 
Louis Ill. 378 
Louis XVIII. 169 
Lousada, D. B. 272. 
R. 272 
Louvaine 90 
Lovat 178 
Loveday 360 
Lovell 79 
Lovett 378 
Lowder 360 
Lowndes 472, 571 
Lowth 182, 321. 
Bp. 213, 607 
Lowther 261 
Lucas 458. J. R. 132 
- Lord 32 
Luckhorn 380 
Ludbey 93 
Luders 569 
Luke, Sir S, 211 
Luxton 271 
Lykens 268 
Lynch 282 
Lyne 378 
Lyney 635 
Lyon 360, 
J. W. 89 
Lys 271 
Lysons 90, 230, 444, 
Rev. D. 274 
Lyttleton 621 
Macalister 638 
Macaulay 82 
Macdonald 178,274, 
360, 465, 621 
M‘Donald 69, 71 
M‘Dougall 377, 563 
Macfarlane 186 
M‘Farlane 472 
M‘Gregor 275, 377 
bis, 457, 631 bis, 
632 
Machiavel 16 
M‘Innes 177 
Macintosh 354 
M‘Intosh 360 
Mack 630 
Mackay 91, 360 
Mackensie 359 
Mackenzie 179,476, 
595. Sir A. 561. 
C. 360. Mrs. 561 
Mackinnon 86 
Mackintosh 75, 262; 
360, 541, 548 
Maclean 88 
M‘Lachlin 360 
M‘Laine 457 
Macleod 360, 3869, 
382 
M‘Neight 634 
Macneill 595 
M‘Rae 556 
M‘Swysy 477 
Madan 178, 561 





474. 





Maddock 457 
Maddocks 174 
Maddox 638. Bp.310 
Madge 458 
Madle 92 
Madoc 556 
Maher 632 
Mahomet 252 guater 
Mahon 359 
Mainwaring 354 
Maio 445 
Mair 284 
Maitland 272 
Making 570 
Malco!m 360, 561 
Malesherbes 56,630 
Mallet 380 
Mallevory, Col310 
Mallise: 355 
Malone 19, 120, 218 
Malus 156 bis 
Malvasia 378 
Malvern 283 
Maneles 541 
Manley 570 
Manners 368, 595 
Manning 458, 635 
Mannock 473 
Mansel 368, 
W.T. 634 
Mansfield 74, 4773 
553, 625 
Manuel 629 
Maonvers 545 
Maples 359 
Mappleton, J. 11 
Marcellus 554 
March 200 
Marino 266 
Mark 187. Capt.371 
Markham 16, 459 
Markland 57! - 
Marriot 284 
Marriott, H. 251 
Marryat 69, 623 
Marryatt 87 
Marsh 443 
Marshal 360 
Marshall 185, 40k 
A. 187. B. 27h 
G. 90 
Marsham 569 
Marston 178 
Martellie 571 


457: 


Martin 71, 261,550, 
553, 625. Ben 
567 bis 

Maskelyne 563, 567 
bis 

Mason 93, 268, 313, 
400 

Massey 570 

Master 93 


Masterman 378 
Matthews 85.. Mrs; 
558 bis, T. 558 

Matthias 





res 
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Matthias 595 
Maubourg 450 
Maubourgh 629 
Maud 285 
Maurice 187, 595 
Maxey 563 
Maxwell 260, 359, 
458, 621,623,625. 
M.C. 90. W.H.86 
May 368, 478 
Mayer 368 
Mayo 87 
Mead 262. Dr. 15. 
J. 80 
Meagher 364, 365 
Meara 359 
Meares 178, 360 
Medley 562 
Meetkirke 634 
Melchier 450 bis 
Mellish 69 
Melville 372 
Lord 75 
Menage 404 
Menzies 562 
Mercer 372, 595 
Meredith 458, 561 
Merewether 86 
Merle 477 
Merrington 571 
Methuen 561 
Metosa 682 
Meyer 89 
Meymott 569, 572 
Meynell 178 
Meyricke 359 
Michael 61 
Michell 272 
Mickle 35, 500 
Micklethwaite 80 
bis, 190 
Middleton 360, 632. 
Sie T. 211 
Midgley 457 
Milbanke 187 
Mildmay, W. 488 bis 
Miles 360 
Millenger 176 
Miller 86, 360 
Milles 360 
Milling 360 
Mills 282, 472, 568 
Millwood 377 
Milmoth 584 
Milne 451. SirD.563 
Milner 359, 381 
Milnes 282 
Milton 56, 336, 424, 
548, 590,611,623, 
625, 627 
— 8 Lord 712, 15, 
167, 553 
Minshull 382 





* Mirabeau 56 


Mitehell 360, 476, 


567 bis, 632. H. 
568. T. 365 
Mitford 176. J. 595. 
Miss 595 
Mitten 286 
Moillet 523 
Moira, Lord 83 
Molesworth 188 
Molloy 272 
Molyneux, Col. 127 
Monck 623 
Moncrieffe 360 
Mondreville 87 
Monkhouse 285 
Monro 562 
Monsey 374 
Montagu 283 
Montague 178. Ly 
7, Mrs. 500 
Montgomery 168, 
186,562, 595, 564. 
Sir J. 310 
Monthclon 362 
Montolieu 595 
Moody 284, 562 
Moor 563 
Moore 81, 83 ter, 
87, 188 bis, 189, 
261, “378, 443, 


543, 595. Abp. 


428. C. 558 H. 
5ll. J. 365. P. 
72, 189. R. 569 

Moorhouse 285 

Moran 632 

More 595. Sir T.232 

Morehouse 173 éer, 
174 

Morgan 285, 481. 
J. 177 

Mori 82 

Morley 26, 285, 628 

Morpeth 260bis, 625 

Morris 634. J. 25! 

Mose 572 

Moseley 457 

Mosey 85 

Mostyn 473 

Mottley 271 

Mouatt 360 

Mouctar 362 

Mudge 367 

Muley Ibrahim 170 

Muley, Sol. 170 bis 

Mullion 632 

Munday 571, 595 

Munden 85, 570 

Munro 263, 360,561 

Munt 638 

Muntinghe 556 

Murdoch 458 

‘Murphy 89, 218, 
567, 595 ; 

Murray 178, 185, 
359, 380, 615, 
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634. J.359. Sir 
G. 367 bis 

Muschamp 434 

Muskerry 360 

Nadin 172 

Nagle 359, 368. Sir 
E. 561 

Nairne 185 

Nalder, J.635. T.ib 

Napier 284. Ld. 94 

Nash 473 

Naylor, W. 570 

Neale 382 

Neave 371 

Needham 572 

Neele 267 

Negus 86 

Nelson 105 

Neville 81 dis 

Newberry 189 

Neweastle 271 

Newcome, Bp. 212, 
213 

Newhouse 571 

Newland 562 

Newman 272, 379, 
478 

Newnham 87 

Newport 571. Sir J. 
72 

Newsam 27! 

Newsome 570 

Newton 157bés, 278, 


350, 424, 442. Dr. 


3, 415. H. 569. 
Sir I. 56, 336. 
Lady 120 
Nichol 455 
Nicholas 92 
Nicholls 477 
Nichols, B. 86. 9. 
425, 426 sepe,595 
Nicholson 98, 178, 
360, 368 
Nickolajewna 271 
Nickson 282 
Nicoll 188. S. W. 
268 
Nicollet 64 
Nicolls, E. 360 
Nicolson 360 
Nield 89 
Nightingale 177 
Nixon, Capt. 562 
Noble @ 
Nodin 188 
Noel 359. Hon. B. 
0. 81 
Norcott 632 
Norfolk 547 
Norman 640 
Normanby 86, 627 
Norris 173 sepe 
North 3871 guater, 
563. Lord 470 


Norton 89 

Norwich, Bp. of 75 

Norwood .178 

Nott 379. Dr. 306 

Nottidge 458 

Notts 634 

Nugent 167, 549, 
568 

Nuthall 360 

Oakes 82 

Oakley 189 

O’Calhiagan 634 

O’Donel 272 

O'Donnahue 359: 

O'Donnel 266 

O'Doran 187 

Offenburg 266 

Ogg 360 

Ogilby 177 

Ogilvie 87, 568, 585 

Ogilvy 472, 570 

Ogle 190, 359 

Okesen 186 

Olbers 542 

Oldershaw 564 

Oldfield 189, 562 

Oldi 361 

Oliver 859, J.A.561. 
P. 217 

Ollebar 63 

O'Malley 360 

O'Neill 85, 635 

Onis 170 

Onslow 72, 80,85, 
368. H. 561. Sir 
R. 572 

Opie, Mrs. 595 

Oppenheim 635 

Oram, A. 454 ter, 
Mrs. 454 ter 

Ord 168, 571 

Ordonnez 78 

Orford, Lord 527 bis 

Orme 381 

Ormerod 177 

Orr 178 

Oswald 359, 367 

Otte 639 

Ottley 360 

Otto 360 

Otway 590. H.94 

Oven, J. V.489 

Owen 61, 164, 173, 
283, 477. Dr. 185. 
H. 86. R. 267 

Owenson, Dr, 185 

Oxberry 563 

Pack 360 

Packe 5706 

Padmore 272 

Page 271, 359, 377, 
570 


i 
Paine 366, 424, 565 
bis, 632 bis. 3.94. 
L. 94 


Palacie 
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Palacio 135 
Palmer 86, 90, 366, 
372, 378, 424, 
563. C. 86 
‘Palmerston 621 
Park 595 
Parke 360, 563 
Parker 457. M. 634 
Parkes 368. D.11 
Parkins 365, 454 
Parkyns 368, 560 


Parminter 360 
Parnell 357. Sir H. 
71 
‘ 
Parr 188 
Parry 186, 285, 556 
Parrys 456 


Parsons 187, 595. 
P. 247: R. 25 


Partridge 177, 458, . 


639 

Paske 367 

Pasquali 616 

Pasquier 450 

Paterson 477 

Paton, C.638. P.639 

Patrick 92 

Patrickson 281 

Patten 269, 359 

Patteson, E. 635 

Paul 175 

Pawlett 92 

Payne 569 

Peacock 271, 368, 
639 

Peake 176 

Pearce, N. 40 sepe 

{ Pears 382 

Pearsall 269 

Pearse 458. 
310 

Pearson, H. 3, 178, 
267, 634 

Peart 188 

Peéock 571 

Pedley 368 

Pee! 166, 167, 621, 
625, W.Y. 87 

Pegge, Dr. 497 

Pellew 361 quater 

Pender 359 

Permant 409 

Pennell 86, 562 

Penrose 271 

Penson 177 

Penton 91, 186 

Penwell 367 

Perceval 178, 623 

Percival 369, 379 

Percy 93, 187, 594. 
Emily 90 

Perin 386 

Perkins 447 

Perry 378 

Pery 178 

Peters, H 86 


Sir T. 
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Petrie 177 

Pettigrew 378 

Pettow, Sir E, 211 

Phelps 178 

Philidor 477 

Philipson 296 

Phillimore 167 

Phillips 282, 286, 
368,549,561,562, 
571, 625. H. 189. 
T. 634 

Philpot 475 

Phipps 359 

Picard 176 

Pickering 569 

Pickford 89, 284 

Pickmore 381 

Picton, Sir T. 328d%s 

Pietre 404 

Pigot 190 

Pigott 87, 367 

Pigou 178 

Pillay 186 

Pinkerton 595 

Pintd 368 

Piozzi 254 

Pite 91 dis 

Pitt 93, 261, 372, 
467, 626 

Place 85 s@pe 

Platt 267 

Player 457 

Playfair 63, 253. J. 
87. James 277 bis 

Pleasance 79 

Plestow 284 

Plowden 25, 368 

Plumptre 310 

Plunkett 458, 548, 
625 

Podmore 458 

Poissonniere 412, 
413 

Pole454.W.P.513¢er 

Politi 445 

Pollington 634 

Pollock 360 

Pollon 272 

Polwhele 111, 595 

Pond 477 

Poole 90, 563 

Pope 56, 458. J. 87 

Popham, Sir H.519 

Pordon 639 

Porson 82, 100, 181 

Porten 94 

Porter 284 

Pott 595 

Potter 570, 595 

Potts 368, 568 

Poulton 563 

Powel 369 

Powell 177, 491 

Power 185, 
Baron 87 

Powis, Earl 89 


367. 


Powys 368 
Poyntz 359 
Pratt 563, 595 
Prescott 174 bis 
Preston 176, 269, 
368, 595 
Pretyman 457 
Price 216, 272, 332, 
571, 572 
Prichard 471 
Priestley 25, 570 
Priestly 562 
Primrose 72 bis, 260 
Prince, D. 88. J.326 
Prince Regent 62, 
85 bis, 102, 156 
bis, 175, 177, 254, 
259 ter, 264, 267 
ter, 268 bis, 269 
s@pe, 273, 274, 
356 ter, 357 qua- 
ter, 358, 359 sepe, 
364, 371, 443,456 
bis, 459, 470,482, 
590, 548,550,553, 
557 s@pe, 560 
Prior 187, 272 
Pritchard 367 


Procter, A. 86. G. id. 


Prosser 457 
Prowse 359 
Pryer 286 
Pudsey, Col, P. 128 
Paget 359 
Pugh 378 
Pulsford 92 
Purefoy, Col. 2it 
Pursall 475 
Purton 187 
Pybus 595 
Pye 595 
Queensbury 176 
Rabbett 386 
Radcliffe 386, 595 
Radnor, Earl 457 
Rae 476. Sir W. 85 
Raffles, Sir T. 363 
Rafter 451 
Raikes 365 
Railton 570 
Rainer 359 
Rainier 562 
Rainsborough, Col. 
310 
Ralph 569 
Raly 567 
Ramolino 361 
Ramsey 78, 559 
Rancliffe 552 
Randolph 177 
Ranelagh 561, 633 
Vise. 300 
Raper 359 
Rastadt 266 
Ratton 9! 
Ravens $86 








Ravez 629 
Ray 186 
Read 488, 473 
Ready 369 
Reddish 90 
Redesdale 176, 264 
Redmond 569 
Reed, I. 120 
Reeve 85 bis, 262 
Reichstadt 450 
Reimer 170 
Rendlesham 86 
Rennalls, W. R. 519 
Reynolds 85, 8&7, 
572. C.8% Dr. 
176. H.R. 176 bis 
Riall 635. 
Ricardo 258, 443, 
532, 623, 698 
Rice 271, 360 
Rich 16 ter, 375 
Richard I. 468 
Richards 454, 458, 
477, 478, 595. E. 
F. 90 


Richardson 92. Dr. 
386, J, 595. W. 
595 : 

Richmond 367 dis, 
561, 630, 640 

Ricketts 475 

Riddell 359 

Rideley, Col. 312 

Ridding, M., 270. 
W. ib. 

Ridley 232. Sir M. 
W. 69, 72, 553, 
621 

Ripley 381 

Robarts 360 

Robbins 272 

Roberts 556, 458 

Robertson 368, 442 

Robins 93, 472 

Robinson 75, 85, 
268, 277,367,473, 
478, 570,595,625. 
Sir C. 69, Capt.J. 
189. J. 89. S. 90. 
R. 364. W.H.639 

Robson 87,457,562, 
635 

Roby 569 

Robyns 561 

Rodber 272 

Rodney, Hon. Capt. 
87 

Roebuck 275 bis 

Rogers 272, 284, 
380, 595 

Rolfe 177 

Rolfet 283 bis 

Rolpb, Lady 474 

Ronald 562 

Rooke 187. 
509 


Sir C. 


Roots 





Sandon, Vist. 85 
San Fernando 362 
Rosenhagen 458 


Ross 174, 285, 360, 
378, 381,454,458. 


Sankey 187, 272 
Sargeant 474, 595 


Rosslyn 164, 625 


Rothwell 269, 365 


Rottenburg 359 
Saxton 173 ter, 174, 


Rowe 94, 167, 284, 
Rowlandson 177 

Rowley 458. Sir W. Scarlett 75, 167 bis, 
Roy 450, 629¢er, 634 


Rumbold, Sir T. 426 


W. 83, 120, 167, 
389, 477. J. 282. 





Rudge 412 sepe 
Secker, Abp. 102, 


Sedley, Sir 1. 310 
Seekamp 282. T.283 


Selic Pacha 362 
St. George, H: 453. 

M. ib. Sir R. id: 
St. Germain’s, Earl 
Senelfelder 157sepe, 


Seward 595. T. 367 


Sanderson 296, 386 Seymour, A. 422. 


Shadwell, T. 120 dis 


~ 
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Shaftesbury 30 
Shairp 360 


Shakspeare 2,16,36, 


267 bis 


Shanahan 122, Dr. 
339, 507, 508. W: 
20 


Sharpe 2, 634 
Shaw 91, 216 
Shearman 359 
Shee 380 
Sheffield 364, Col. 
211 bis 
Shelly 85 
Shepherd 167, 458; 
550. J. 93 
Sheppard 379, 474, 
475 
Sheridan 182, 595 
Sherlock 458 
Sherman 360 
Sherwin 175, 366. 
J. 89 
Sherwood 286 
Shewbridge 474 
Shipley 92 
Shirley 563 
Shone 476 
Shoobert 382 
Shore 378 
Shores 568 
Short 600 
Shortall 367 
Sbrapnell 367 
Shuter 93 
Shutt 635 
Shuttleworth 282 
Shutts 175 
Sibbald 379 
Sibley 635 
Siddons 174 bis 
Sidmouth 175, 269, 
454, 545,550,560, 
622, 623 bis, 625 
ter, 628 bis, 640 
Sidney, Col, 310. 
Sir P.31 
Sieber, J. W. 349 ter 
Sigel 571 
Sillimans 159 
Silvertop 634 
Simmons 286, 360 
Simonds 571 
Simpson, S. 571 
Simson 477. Dr.R. 
594, 595 
Sinclair 360, 632. J. 
S. 561 
Sinnett 93 
Skelton 331 
Skipton, Gen. 211 
Slack 37, 186 
Slater 477 
Smart 563 
Smelt 284 
Smith 82, 89, 178, 





182, 272,285,365, 
368 bis, 386 dis, 
452, 477,523,571, 
595, 632. Capt. 
90. A. 383. C. 
11. J. 271, 367, 
621,627,628. Jos. 
635. J. F.S. 367. 
Mrs.189,571. RP. 
563. T. 360, 382. 
W. 272, 621, 694, 
625 

Smithson 268 

Smithwaite 360 

Smyth 82, 167, 189, 
367, 558, 569. C; 
J. 608. W. 168 

Smythe 360. J.B. 

Smythes 92 

Snouck 86 

Snowe 360 

Soame 571 

Soane 247 

Solly 89 

Somerset E56 

Sométville 457 

Sophia, Princess 82 

Sotheby 595 

Soult 554 ; 

South, Dr: 511. Sir 
F. 578 bis 

Southey 62 bis, 562, 
595 


Southgate 269 
Spalding 2&6, 386 
Sparrow 378 
Spear 92, 264 
Speer 368 
Spence 272, 379 
Spencer 8], 186, 
283, 458 bis, 585 
———- Earl 85,254 
Spenser 584 bis 
Spinner 475 
Spooner 523 
Spranger 473 
Springportep 476 
Spry 380 
Squire 380 
Stackhouse 569 
Stacy 178 
Stafford 307, 470 
Stamford 266, 367 
Stanbrough 458 
Standen 272 
Stanley 267, 
550, 595 
Stanly 273 
Stannus 458 
Starkie; C. 86 
Statham 476 
Staunton 364 
Staveley 113 


474, 
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Steele 56, 178. FB. 
86 
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Steevens 119 sepe 
Steinbuchel 350 
Stennett 89 
Stent H. 270 bis. 
Mrs. ib. quater 
Stephen 472. G.563 
Stephens 285, 458, 
639 
Stephenson 378 
Stevens 476, 478 
Steward 178 
Stewart 87, 93, 178, 
189, 277 bis, 279, 
389, 473,477,482, 
560, 639. E. 349 
Stisted 379, 457 
Stock 478 bis, 570 
Stodart 17 
Stoddart 177 
Stone 92, 178 
Stopford 81 
Storey 563 
Strachan 368 
Strafford 443 
Strangford 177, 266 
Stransham 360 
Strathmore 621,622 
Strickland 360, 474 
Stripling 568 
Strong 359 ~ 
Straton 63 
Strutt 286, 365 
Stubbings 569 
Stubbs 570 
Studdart 380 
Stukeley,Dr. 330 ¢er 
Sturgeon 570 
Suffolk, C’tess 568 
Sullivan 368 
Summer 562 
Sunderland 381 
Surridge 570 
Sussex 622 
Duke of 363 
Suter 632 
Sutherland 81, 89, 
635. A. 640. Dr.id. 
Sutton 359, 635. 
Dr. 638. J. D.638 
Swann 174, 455 
Swayne 86 
Sweetapple 187 
Swetenham 93 
Swift 2,467. Dean 
148, 210, 449 
sepe. G..173, 174. 
267 
Swiney 360 
Swinnerton 91 
Sykes 81 
Symes 281, 283 
Symonds 367 
Symons 360 
Taite 595 ° 
Talbot 367, 380, 
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639. EK. 276, 359 

bis. . Sir J. 367 
Tanner, J. 378 
Tasso 35 
Tassoni 156 ter 
Tatham 367 
Taunton 569 
Tavistock 166, 260 

bis, 547 


Taylor 185, 269, 
356,368,376, 462, 
639. Abbé 568. 
Capt, 556. H. 
187. M.A. 71. 
P. ig8.. R. 247, 
359. T.173 


Taynton 574 
Tebbutt 267 
Telford 350 
Teller 381 
Temple 363, 
Major 311 
Templeman 368 
Templer 271 
Terrot 367 
Thackeray 86 
Thelwall 177 
Thenard 444 
Thirlewall 98, 296 
Thistleton 561 


595. 


Thistlewood 176, 
269 
Thomas 174, 188. 


J. 189. Dr. J.607. 
L. 360. _M.-E. 
562. T. 381. W. 


87 
Thompson 94, 380, 
386,400,454, 477, 
571, 595, 615,635 
Thomson 360, 562. 
Mrs. 295 
Thoresby 592 
Thorndike 568 
Thorne 473 
Thornhill 92, 360 
Thornton 360 bis 
Thorp 366 
Thorpe 365 
Threkall 89 
Thurland 177 
Tharlow 370, 422 
Tierney 71 bis, 546, 
547,552, 553,625, 
626, 627, 628 
Timberlake 272 
Timbrel, T. 570 
Tindal 368 
Tindale 458 
Tindall 283 
Tittansel, J, 598 
Tobin 366 
Tod 568 
Todd 186, 284, 501 
ter 
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Toldervy 272 

Tomkins 174 ter, 
189 

Tomkinson1 87,359, 
367, 379 

Tomms, J. 247 

Toms 272 

Tonyn 563 

Tooke 100 

Toone 360, 368, 561 

Toope, Dr. 329 

Toosey 178 

Topping e9 

Torin 571 

Tormassow 638 

Tormsmiden 379 

Torrens 360 

Tortonia 368 

Tottenham 380 

Toulson 568 

Townley 262 

Townsend 378, 595 

Townshend 83, 595 

Travers 458 

Treasure.571 

Trench 561 

Trenchard, 311 

Tresham 595 

Tritton 380 

Trommius 3 

Trower 635 

Trusson 89 

Tubb 515 

Tucke 380 

Tucker 92 

Tudway 178 

Tulloch 562 

Tunstall, Bp. 232 

Turner 272,568,571 

Turquand 368 

Tury 381 

Tweedale 177 

Twiss 94 

Twycross 89 

Twyford 572 

Twysden 178 

Tyas 173 

Tye 284 

Tyler 368 

Tyndal 232 

Tyrwhitt 19 dis, 20, 
357, 633 

Upton 632 

Urquhart 562 

Urrey, Gol, 211 

Usher, Abp. 31, 127 

Uther 458 

Uvedale 282 

Uxbridge 178 

Valentia, Lord 40 

Valpy 608 

Vandamme 554 

Vanrenen 360 

Vansittart 70,72,74, 
1466. bis, 167. bis, 





168,187, 258,259, 
260, 356, 357 bis, 
623 bis, 628 

Vardalachos 444 his 

Vardy 477 

Vaughan 82 

Veli 362 

Venicombe 360 

Vereker 272 

Verelst 561, 571 

Verner 458 

Vernon, G. V. 167. 
Sir R. 98 

Vesey 562 

Vickers 378 

Victor 465 

Vigoureux 367 

Villele 554 

Vincent 374 bis, 595 

Viney 367 

Violet 571 

Volney 161 

Voltaire 140, 500 
bis 

Von Belling 465 

Voorst 561 

Vyvyan 379 

Wachsell 84 

Waddington 8% H. 


59 
Wade 567. M.89 
Wainwright 458 
Waite 458 
Waithman 69; 72, 
167, 261, 269 ter, 
366, 454, 559 bis, 
623, 628 
Wake 187 
Wakefield 477. G. 
214 
Wales, Princess of 
77 ter, 361 quater 
Walford 91 
Walkenaer 443 
Walker 187, 189, 
268 ,368,37 8, 472, 
639. Sir C, 509. 
Rev. J. 86 
Wall 189, 473. J. 
335 
Wallace. @51, 372. 
Sir W. 172 
Waller 367,476 570. 
Sir W. 211 
Wallis 359 dis, 476 
Walmsley 81 
Walpole, H. 425 éer, 
482. Sir R. 397 
Walsh 361. T. 361 
Walters, C. 298 
Waltham 475 
Walton 92, 274 
Wanhill 476 
Warburton 19, 20, 
119, 319 sepe, 
368, 
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360, 462, 584. Dr. 
507, 606 

Ward 185, 283, 386 
dis, 477. R. 482 - 

Warden 631 

Warin 450 

Waring 640 

Warne 283 

Warner 370 

Warr, Lord de la 12 

Warre 90 

Warren 549. Rev. 
Z.S. 457 

Warrender, Sir G. 
69 bis, 621 

Warton 584 dis, 611. 
Dr. T. 500 - dis. 
Sir M. 22 bis 

Warwick 595 

Washborne, Capt. 
3il 

Washington 271 

Wastell 475 

Watt, J. 632 

Watts 93, 94, 271, 
306 

Waterford, W. 4 

Waters 458 

Waterworth 173 

Watkins, Dr. 488. 
S. M: 87 

Watson 80 dis, 156 
ter, 176, 185, 269, 
378, 381, 592. Bp. 

_ 293,313. SirC.189 

Waynfleet 305 

Webb 90, 186. H. 
563... W. 89, 367 

Webber 90, 360, 
601, 617 

Weber 212 

Webster 634 

Wedd, Wm. 639 

Weeks 286 

Weir 380 

Welch 272 

Welden, Maj. 311 

Wellbeloved 473 

Wellesley 167, 168, 
552, 553, 625 

Wellington, Duke 
78, 259, 269, 367, 
450,454, 543, 625 

Welstead 478 

Wemys 457, 458 

Wemyss 359 

Wentworth 443 

West 197, 458, 470, 
562, 572,632. J. 
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Westbrook -185 
Westerholt 458 
Western 75, 88,167, 
168 
Westmoreland. 454, 
625, 628 
Westphal! 359 
Wetherall 177 
Whalley 562, 595 
Wharton 550, 626. 
T. 409- 
Whateley 58 
Whatton, W.R. 593 
Wheatley 268 
Wheeler 94. J. 638. 
M. 638 
Whitaker, Dr. 434, 
592, 593 bis. J. 
W.322 
Whitbread 566 bis 
Whitby, Maj. 311 
Whitchurch 458 
White 37, 82 qua- 
ter, 186, 272,368, 
458. J.200. P. 


90 
Whitehead 458. W. 
12 
Whitehouse 595 
Whiteley 90, 284 
Whitfield:92, 472 
Whitmore. 366, 562 
Whittle 639 
Whitworth 32 
Whood 412 
Wickbam 458 
Widdrington, Sir E, 
129 


Wigg 571 
Wiggins 90: . 
Wilberforce . 167, 
168, 855,548,550, 
623, 625 
Wilbraham 267 dis, 
550, 625. B548 
Wild 379.. R. 173, 
267 
Wilde, R. 173, 174 
Wilkie 277, 471 
Wilkins 507, 633 
Wilkinson 185,477. 
H. 634 
Wilks 90, 189 
Willan 268 
Willatts 367 
Willett 639 
William I1. 465 
Williams91t, 167,178 
261,272 bis, 285, 
360, 380,458,559, 


568, 595,625,634, 
638,639. J.-90, 
559. S.360. Sir 
_ J. 247 
Williamson 81, 268 
Willich 88 
Willington 367 
Willis 189, 190 
Willoughby, 
210 
Wills 472. 
602 
Willyams 595 
Wilmer 563 
Wilmot 177, 261, 
272 bis, 458, 563, 
607 bis, 621 
Wilshire 285 
Wilson 69, 168,186, 
360 bis, 367, 369, 
568,571, 693. A. 


Lord 
B. 104, 


91 bis, 186. Adm. 


359. Mrs. 91 bis, 
R, 550. Sir R. 74, 
261, 497, 623 bis. 
T.:.166, 284. W, 
120 

Winckworth 190 

Wingfield 26, 374, 
458 


Winkworth 633 bis - 


Winter 89, 568. R. 
- 360... 
Winthrop 359 
Wishart 85, 472, 
- 474 
Wittenoom 478 
Witzleben 466 
Wobridge 360 
Wodehouse 4. 
J.3, 4,5 
Wolcot 595 
Wolfe 380, 381 
Wollaston 271,475, 
557, 562 
Wolrond 562 
Wolseley, Sir C. 79 
quarter, 74 bis, 
268, 457. Sir R. 
284 
Wolsey. 232 
Wood 259, 261 bis, 
357, 359,365,366, 
472,567 ,628. Ald. 
74. Baron 267 ter, 
268 bis, 380. Ma- 
jor. 86..N. 561. 
P.i2. T.360 
Woodbridge 563 
Woodhouse 359,595 


Sir, 


Woodley 458 


Woodrooffe 182,368 


Woodruff 282 
Woodroffe 475 
Woodville 470 
Woodward 634 
Woolby 284 
Woolcombe 87. 
Woolér 174, 175 
Wooley 523 
Woollett 638 
Worde 102, 212 
Wordsworth 357, 
595 

Wormley 128 

Worsdell 476 

Worsley 360 

Worth 380 

Wortley 548, 624, 
625 bis. §. 553 

Wratislaw 563 

Wray, Sir C. 310, 

Wren, Sir C. 325, 

_ at? 

Wright 92, 159, 364. 
G, 563: | P. 569, 
593 

Wrightson 87 

Wrotesléy 259 

Wulff 367 

Wybourn 360 

Wyburn 571 

Wykeham 298 

Wylde 458 '~ 

Wyndham 458 

Wynn -69, 81, 163, 
167, 541, ‘549 bis 

Wynyard 93, 359 

Wyon, W. 513 tis 

Ximenes 124 

Yallop 639 

Yates 91, 186. ‘Dr,’ 
386 


Yeates 457 


Vearsley 595 
Yeatman 86 
Yeo 91 ote 
¥onge, Dr. 320 
York, Card. 156 
Duch. 87 
Duke 84 tety 
85 bis, 87, 8By 
454, 628. Sir J.75 
Young 185, 271 bis; 
367, 400, 584. Dr. 
- 499. J. GI, 322. 
Mrs.M.322. SirW, 
85 
Zimerman 216 
Zotti 94 
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